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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



U. S. Depabtment of Agriculture, 

Bureau of Plant Industry, 

Office of the Chief^ 
Washivgton^ D. C.^ April 13^ 1907. 
Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith, and to recommend for 
publication as Bulletin No. 106 of the series of this Bureau, the 
accompanying manuscript, entitled "Seeds and Plants Imported Dur- 
ing the Period from December, 1905, to July, 1906." 

This manuscript has been submitted by the Agricultural Explorer 
in Charge of Seed and Plant Introduction with a view to publication. 
Respectfully, 

B. T. Galloway, 
Chief of Bureau. 
Hon. James Wilson, 

Secretary of Agriculture. 
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B. P. I.— 288. 



SEEDS AND PLANTS IMPORTED DURING THE PERIOD FROM 
DECEMBER. 190S. TO JULY, 1906. 



nrmoDUGTOBY statement. 

This twelfth inventory of seeds and plants imported, prepared under 
the immediate supervision of Mr. Walter Fischer, represents the acces- 
sions of this OflSce between the dates of December 15, 1906, and July 
27, 1906, a period of about seven months. It contains 2,260 items, 
which is as large a number as was represented by the collections of a 
whole year when this Office was organized in 1898, notwithstanding 
the fact that the present lists are the result of a more rigid selection 
than at the outset. 

To the outsider it may seem strange that larger numbers of plants 
and seeds are not accumulated in so long a period. To these it may 
be said that it is not the object of the work of plant introduction to 
collect as many species and varieties of plants which may have some 
economic use in this country as is possible, but rather to carefully 
collect only such forms as can be put to a really practical use by 
American cultivators. This Office is informed of hosts of useful plants 
now growing in diflferent parts of the world which are not yet on the 
program of practical plant introduction. At a small expense thou- 
sands of these useful plants could be gathered and placed in collections, 
but the cost of maintaining any one of them would in a few years far 
exceed the cost of procuring it anew for the definite experiments of 
the experts of the country who may want it for breeding purposes, as 
a stock on which to graft, or as a possible new crop for hitherto 
unused lands. 

The principle, then, of systematic plant introduction, as it is carried 
on by this Office, is to get the seeds and plants that are wanted for 
the solution of definite problems in the establishment of new plant 
industries; import them in sufficient quantities for large and conclu- 
sive experiments, and place them as soon as possible in the hands of 
experts who will carry out at once such experiments. 

Among the collections of new introductions included in this inven- 
tory there are some that are worthy of special mention here. Prin- 
cipal among these are the collections of our agricultural explorer 
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6 SEEDS AND PLANTS IMPOBTED. 

Mr. Frank N. Meyer, who was sent out to northern China in the Summer 
of 1906 and who has been exploring the remarkable plant regions of 
the mountains north and west of Peking. His finds, coming as they 
do from a region with as severe a winter as that of the Middle States, 
will surely be, we believe, valuable to plant growers over a wide 
range of territory. In fact, the preliminary trials that have been 
made with these North Chinese plants in this country show that as a 
rule they have a degree of hardiness and resistance to disease which 
their close relatives from Japan, now so abundantly represented in 
our gardens and fields, do not possess. Mr. Meyer's explorations have 
been made into different places, difficult and sometimes dangerous of 
access, and at no little sacrifice of personal comfort and risk to his 
health and safety. The collections cover a wide range of things for 
which there is a demand already created by breeding, grafting, and 
other experiments which have been carried on in this country during 
the past decade. The material sent in is now in process of propaga- 
tion, and as soon as ready will be sent out to experimenters. 

Other collections worthy of notice are a number of new sorghums 
from tropical Africa, the home of the sorghum plant; a collection of 
the interesting new wet-land root crop, the yautia, from Porto Rico; 
some interesting new forms of potato from Bolivia; leguminous plants 
for breeding as fodder producers, collected from various parts of the 
world; forage and fodder grasses in large numbers from many 
different foreign countries; the Queensland nut Macadamia, which is 
a possibility for California; the South China soap tree, which has 
recently come into some prominence in Algeria as a source of saponin, 
a coDMnercial product used in the manufacture of soaps; a collection 
of hardy grass and forage plant seed from the Austrian Alpine garden 
at an altitude of 5,700 feet; three new pistache species for breeding 
and for stocks on which to graft the ordinary edible variety of this 
nut, from the borders of Afghanistan, North C^ina, and northern 
Persia; a collection of West Indian yams, promising possibilities as 
a change from the monotony of the Irish potato; a number of new 
Mexican apricots for the fruit-growing areas of Texas and the Gulf 
States; and a very important collection of the edible-fniited and 
fodder cacti, made by the cactus expert of the Department, Dr. David 
Griffiths, who has made experimental plantings of these most inter- 
esting plants in the dry regions of the Southwest. 

David Fairchild, 
Agricultural Explorer in Charge 

Office of Seed and Plant Intboductign, 

• Washington, D. C, April 12, 1907. 
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INVENTORY. 



16797 to 16806. 

From Budapest. Presented by Dr. A. de Degen, director of the Royal Hun- 
garian Seed Control. Received December 15, 1905. 

Seeds of native Hungarian grasses, as follows: 



16707. 


Bromus vernalis. 


16802. 


Festuca elatior. 


16708. 


Bromus pannonicus. 


16803. 


PiPTATHERUM VIRESCENS. 


16700. 


AVENA decora. 


168Q4. 


Glyceria nemoralis. 


16800. 


Alopecueus beach ysta- 


16805. 


POA HYBRIDA. 


16801. 


CHYUS. 

Festuca carpathica. 


16806. 


POA CHAIXII. 


>7. ObYZA SATIVA. 




Upland rice. 



16807. 

From Pretoria, Transvaal, South Africa. Presented by Prof. J. Burtt Davy, 
agrostologist and botanist of the Department of Agriculture. Received Decem- 
ber 18, 1905. 

**Seed grown in a subtropical valley near Sucre, Bolivia, at an altitude of about 
10,000 feet. It is treated as a dry-land crop, like maize.** (Davy. ) 



16808. RuBUS sp. 



Red raspberry. 



From Baguio, Benguet Province, P. I. Presented by Mr. W. S. Lyon, Bureau 
of Agriculture, ^fanila, P. 1. Received December 11, 1905. 



16809. Panicum molle. 



Para grass. 



From Georgetown, British Guiana. Presented by Mr. A. W. Bartlett, govern- 
ment botanist. Received December 19. 1905. 

*'A valuable grass for pasture and forage in the Tropics. This grass grows luxu- 
riantly in damp meadows and is readily eaten by horses, cattle, and sheep.'* 
(BarUeU.) 

16810. Xanthosoma sp. Tautia. 

From Ancon, Panama. Presented by Mr. George F. Halsev. Received Decem- 
ber 19, 1906. 

"Tubers of a plant locally called OtOy Coco, or Comorata. It is very hardy and 
grows best in a well loosened, moist soil, and the tubers can be cut into many sections 
and planted like potatoes. ' ' ( Halsey, ) 



16811. ViCIA AMERICANA. 



American vetch. 



From Fergus Falls, Minn. Presented by Mr. C. J. Wright. Received Decem- 
ber 20, 1905. 

This is is a native vetch which grows wild in woods and copses in the northeastern 
United States. It is much relished by stock and might perhaps be cultivated to 
some extent with profit. 
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8 SEEDS AND PLANTS IMPOKTED. 

16812. ViGNA uNGuicuLATA. Cowpea. 

From West Branch, Mich. Received through Ogeinan Grain and Seed Company, 
December 20, 1905. 

16813 to 16820. . 

From Office of Drug and Medicinal Plant Investigations. Received through 
Dr. R. H. True, December 9, 1905. 

Seeds of medicinal plants, as follows: 

16818. Digitalis purpurea. Piirple foxg^love. 

"The common purple foxglove cultivated in some parts of Europe for its 
leaves, which are a valuable remedy. The leaves are officinal when picked 
during the time of flowering. This is one of the most important remedies in 
certain kinds of heart trouble." ( Tnte,) 

16814. Lobelia inflata. Indian tobacco. 

"A native weed in open situations of the eastern United States. Both seed 
and herb collected for drug purposes. Has an emetic, expectorant, and anti- 
spasmodic action. Is a strong poison, capable of producing fatal results." 

(True.) 

16815. Atropa belladonna. Belladonna. 

"Cultivated in several parts of Europe for the leaves and roots, which form 
one of the chief sources of atropine. The attractive looking fruits also contain 
atropine and are not rarely eaten by children with fatal results. Is sparingly 
cultivated in the United States for drug purposes." ( True. ) 

16816. Nepeta cataria. Catnip. 

"A common weed of the United States, collected in its wild condition for 
drug purposes. It is valued as a domestic remedy for its carminative, stimu- 
lant; and tonic properties, due to the volatile oil present in the herb. ' ' ( Thie. ) 

16817. Capsicum fastigiatum. Japanese chillies. 

** Cultivated in the Orient for the small bright red fruits, having a very pun- 
gent taste. Used in medicine for the digestantand rubifacient properties, and 
also for making the ground cayenne peppers of the spice market." ( True.) 

16818. Capsicum fastiqiatum. Small capsicum. 

16810. Papaver soMNiFERUM. Asiatic poppy. 

"A blue-seeded variety cultivated in the Orient as a source of opium, ^d 
in parts of Europe for the seeds, from which an agreeable bland oil is expressed. 
Seeds from plants grown at Burlington, Vt." ( True.) 

16820. Papaver somniferum. Asiatic poppy. 
A white-seeded variety to which the same remarks apply as to the preceding. 

16821 to 16852. 

From the Office of Farm Management Investigations. Received December 21, 
1905. 

A collection of grass seeds, as follows: 

16821. BrOMUS RUBENS. 

From Caliente, Kern County, Cal., July 2, 1904. (Agrost. 2132.) 

16822. Bromus sp. 

From Arizona, 1904. (Agrost. 2134.) 

16823. Bromus inermis. Smooth brome-grrass. 
From Argentina. Peluff's collection, 1904. (Agrost. 2440.) 

16824. Bromus inermis. Smooth brome-grass. 
From Arezzo, Italy, 1904. (Agrost. 2351.) 
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(Agroet. 2340.) 
(AgroBt. 2341.) 
(Agrost. 2370.) 



16821 to 16852— Ck)ntinued. 

16825. Bromus inermis. 

From Austria-Hungary. Peluff*8 collection, 1904. 

16826. Bromus pratbnsis. 

From Padua, Italy, 1904. (Agroet. 2373.) 

16827. Bromus unioloides. 
(Agrost. 2448.) 

16828. Agrostis stolonifbra. 
(Agrost. 2323.) 

16820. Agrostis alba. 
(Agrost. 2443.) 

16880. Agrostis alba. 
From Milan, Italy, 1904. 

16881. Agrostis alba. 
From Naples, Italy, 1904. 

16882. Agrostis alba. 
From Rome, Italy, 1904. 

16833. Panicularia Americana. 
From J. M. Thorbum & Co., New York, N. 

16884. POA NEMORALIS. 

From Italy, 1904. (Agrost. 2360.) 

16835. POA PRATENSIS. 

From Padua, Italy, 1904. 

16836. PoA PRATENSIS. 

From Treviso, Italy, 1904. 

16837. LOLIUM PBRBNNB. 

(Agrost. 2319.) 

16838. LOLIUM PBRBNNB. 

(Agrost. 2329.) 

16839. LOLIUM PBRBNNB. 

(Agrost. 2330.) 

16840. LOLIUM PBRBNNB. 

From Turin, Italy, 1904. 

16841. LOLIUM PERENNE. 

From Milan, Italy, 1904. 

16842. LOLIUM PERBNNE. 

From Naples, Italy, 1904. 

16843. LOLIUM PERENNE. 

From Florence, Italy, 1904. 

16844. LOLIUM PERENNE. 

From Genoa, Italy, 1904. (Agrost. 2375.) 

16845. LOLIUM ITALICUM. 

From Mantova, Italy, 1904. (Agrost. 2342.) 

16846. LOLIUM ITALICUM. 

From Italy, 1904. Agrost. 2367.) 
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(Agrost. 2350.) 



(Agrost. 2356.) 



(Agrost. 2344.) 
(Agrost. 2362.) 
(Agrost. 2365.) 
(Agrost. 2369.) 



Smooth brome-grass. 

(Agrost. 2449.) 
Meadow brome-grass. 

Bescue grasfl. 

Creeping bent-grass. 

Bedtop. 

Bedtop. 

Bedtop. 

Bedtop. 

Wood meadow grass. 
Kentucky bluegrass. 
Kentucky bluegrass. 
Perennial rye-grass. 
Perennial rye-girass. 
Perennial rye-grass. 
Perennial rye-grass. 
Perennial rye-grass. 
Perennial rye-grass. 
Perennial rye-grass. 
Perennial rye-grass. 

Italian rye-grass. 

Italian rye-grass. 
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16821 to 16852— Continued. 

16847.' LoLiuM iTALicuM. Italian rye-grrafttt. 

From Conegliano, Italy, 1904. (Agrost. 2371.) 

16848. Festuca pratensis. Meadow fescue. 
From Argentina. Peluff's collection, 1904. (Agrost. 2474.) 

16849. Alopecurus pratensis. Meadow foxtail. 
(Agrost. 2324.) 

16850. Dactylis glomerata. Orchard grrass. 
From Padua, Italy, 1904. (Agrost. 2377.) 

16851. Phleum pratense. Timothy. 
From Rome, Italy, 1904. (Agrost. 2366.) 

16852. Hedysarum coronarium. Sulla. 
From Naples, Italy, 1904. (Agrost. 2397.) 

16853. OxALis ORTGiESi. Ozalls. 

From Washington, D. C. Received through the National Botanic Garden, 
December 21, 1905. 

16854 to 16861. Sorghum yulgare. Sorghum. 

From Berlin, Germany. Presented by the Berlin Botanical Museum. Received 
December 20, 1905. 

Sorghum varieties from tropical Africa, as follows: 

16854. Ovulifer, 16858. Omdifer. 

16^55. Usaramensis, 16859. Jucundus. 

16856. Roxhurghii. 16860. Baumannii. 

16857. Densimmua, 1*6861. Baumannii. 

16862 to 16865. 

From College Park, Md. Received through Mr. H. A. Miller, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, December 20, 1905. 

16862. HoRDBUM vuLGARE. Barley. 

Tennessee Winter, {O. I. No. 257.) 
16868. AvENA SATivA. Oat. 

Sixty-Day. (C. I. No. 165.) 

16864. AvENA SATIVA. Oat. 
Snoma. (C. I. No. 274.) 

16865. AvENA SATIVA. Oat. 
Burt. (0. I. No. 293.) 

16866. DiosGOREA TRiFiDA. Tampoe yam. 

From the Canal Zone. Presented by Mr. George F. Halsey. Received Decem- 
ber 27, 1905. 

** Roots of a variety apparently distinct from the Jamaica and Porto Rico varieties. 
This variety should be cultivated in hills and is said to be very productive. The 
roots are yellowish inside." (Barrett.) 

16867. Syncarpia laurifolia. Tiirpentine tree. 

From Melbourne, Australia. Presented by Prof. W. R. Guilfoyle, director of 
the Botanic Gardens. Received December 29, 1905. 
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16867— Continued. 

''A tree 100 to 150 feet high with diameter 4 to 5 feet; native of the tropical coast 
regions of New South Wales and Queensland. Valuable timber tree, especially for 
posts and underground situations; also for piles, as the resinous matter contained in 
the wood makes it resistant to damp, the attacks of white ants, and the Teredo. 
Entirely unprotected piles exposed to the waves for twelve years were found abso- 
lutely free from decay and the attacks of the Teredo. The wood is also difficult and 
slow to bum, a useful property in building lumber. An oleo-resin, in degree and 
character something between Venice turpentine and Canada balsam, contained in 
the wood is best collected by felling the tree, when it exudes between the bark and 
sapwood in small drops, which may be scraped off and the redin collected in a pure 
state." (X H, Maiden.) 



16868. Ceropegia fusca. 

From Grand Canary, Canary Islands. 
Beceived December 21, 1905. 



Presented by Mr. Alaricus Delmard. 



16869. Cynaba sgoltmus. Artichoke. 

From Paris. France. Received through Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co., December 29, 
1905. 
Seed of the Olobe or Paris artichoke. 

16870. DiosPYROS sp. 

From Ulniapan, Michoacan, Mexico. 
Decetnber 22. 1905. 



Sapote negro. 

Presented by Mr. C. G. Pringle. Received 



16871. Persea oratissima. Avocado. 
From Miami, Fla. Presented by Mr. S. B.' Bliss. Received December 18, 1905. 

Trapp, 

16872. Citrus trifoliata X axjrantium. Citrange. 

From the Plant Breeding Laboratory. Received December 22, 1905. 
Trees of the Morton citrange, a hybrid between the trifoliate and the sweet orange, 
developed by Dr. H. J. Webber. (P. B. L. No. 771.) 

16873 to 16899. 

From Brunswick, Germany. Presented by the Ducal Botanic Gardens, 
Received December 21, 1905. 

A collection of seeds, mostly grass and leguminous J 



16873. Mbdicago apiculata. 16887. 

16874. Medicago echinus. 16888. 

16875. Medicago murbx. 1688^. 

16876. Medicago orbicularis. 16800. 

16877. Medicago scutellata. 16801. 

16878. Medicago tbrbbbllum. 16802. 
16870. Medicago tribuloides. 16803. 

16880. Onobrychis christa-galli. 16804. 

16881. Onobrychis caput-galli. 16805. 

16882. Lathyrus ochrus. 16806. 

16883. PiSUM ELATIU8. 16807. 

16884. PiSUM ARVENSE. 16808. 

16885. PisuM SATIVUM. 16800. 

16886. SooRPiURUS sulcata. 
106 



I forage plants, as follows: 

SCORPIURUS MURICATA. 
SCORPIURUS VERMICULATA. 
SCORPIURUS SUBVILL08A. 
Erodium GRUINUM. 
Erodium malachoides. 
a vena brevis. 
a vena 8ativa diffusa, 
avena 8ativa diffusa. 
Agropyron PUNGENS. 
Bromus brachystachys. 
Bromus ^terilis. 

HORDEUM ABGICERAS. 
HORDEUM ZBOCRITON. 
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12 SEEDS AND PLANTS IMPOBTED. 

16900. Cephalaria tatarica. 

From Stockholm, Sweden. Presented by the Albano Botanic Gardens. 
Received December 21, 1905. 

16901 to 16908. 

From Saharanpur, India. Presented b.v Prof. H. M. Leake, economic botanist, 
Government Botanic Gardens. Received December 21, 1905. 

Grass seeds, as follows: 

16901. Syntherisma sanguinalis. Fingrer grass. 

16902. Panicum trypheron. Giiinea grass. 

16903. Paspalum dilatatum. Large water grass. 

16904. Chaetochloa glauca. Yellow foxtail. 

16905. EucHLABNA MExicANA. Teosinte. 

4 

16906. Eleusine aegyptiaca. 

16907. Andropogon pertcsus. 

16908. Andropogon halepensis. Johnson grass. 

169Q9 to 16927. 

From near Peking, China. Received through Mr. Frank N. Meyer, December 
26, 1905. 

Cuttings of various fruit trees, grapevines, and ornamentals, as follows: 

16909. ULMussp. Elm. 

From Nankou. ** (No. 31. ) A broad-leaved elm suitable for small gardens 
and parks.'* {Meyer.) 

16910. Diospyros kaki. Persimmon. 

From Ming Tombs Valley.. **(No. 97.) A small, seedless persimmon, with 
bright, orange-red fruits attaining 2 inches in diameter; later in ripening than 
the large ones (S. I*. I. No. 16912) and not so good. The trees, however, grow 
to a larger size, and with their leaves dropped off and loaded with orange- 
colored fruits are very ornamental. Before falling the leaves also assume 
beautiful colors." (Meyer.) 

16911. Pyrus sinensis. Pear. 

From Tcha-chipg. **(No. 120.) A fine, white pear with melting flesh; is 
on^ of China's finest pears. Comes in late, but, oeing a poor keeper, disap- 
pears very early from the markets." (Meyer.) (Same as o. P. I. No. 16916.) 

16912. Diospyros kaki. Persimmon. 

From Ming Tombs Valley. * * ( No. 104. ) A most valuable fruit. The bright, 
orange-colored fruits attain a diameter of 4J inches and are perfectly seedless. 
Bears shipping extremely well if picked when not quite ripe. Can be kept 
frozen hard if picked too ripe, and if care is taken can be shipped long distances. 
Finally, their taste is delicious and they would be highly esteemed in America 
as a table fruit." (Meyer.) (See also S. P. I. No. 16921. ) 

16913. Diospyros kaki. Persimmon. 

From Ming Tombs. **(No. 33.) A larger variety of seedless persimmon 
than is generally seen, but the fact that they grew on a young tree may account 
for this. It ripens, however, a fortnight later than those sent in under Nos. 
16912 and 16921; otherwise the same description applies to it." (Meyer.) 

16914. Catalpa bungei. Catalpa. 

JFrom Peking. **(No. 13.) The real Catalpa bungei. A fine tree, said to 
be covered in spring with pink- white flowers; a favorite tree in old temple 
yards. This one comes from the Yellow Temple, a short distance north of 
Peking. ' ' ( Meyer. ) 
106 
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16909 to 16927— Continued. 

16915. PopuLus sp. Poplar. 

From Hwai-jou. "(No. 15.) This poplar seems to be a favorite tree for 
temple yards; it grows to a very large size, has a straight trunk with branches 
trimmea high from the ground'and with large, dark green leaves. It will be 
much appreciated as an avenue or park tree." (Meyer. ) 

16916. Ptrus sinensis. Pear. 
From Tcha-ching. (No. 109.) For description see No. 16911. 

16917. Prunus armeniaca. Apricot. 

From Shan-hai-k wan. * * ( Nos. 28 and 29. ) A wild apricot with small fruits ; 
apparently grows wild in a few cafions." (Meyer. ) 

16918. Prunus sp. Cherry. 

From Tang-shan. * * (No. 93. ) Apparently a cherry which grows in bush- 
like form, much resembling a red currant bush. According to the Chinese, 
the fruits are small but sweet, ripening in early June.'* (Meyer. ) 

16919. Amygdalus persica. Peach. 

From Shan-hai-kwan. "(No. 32.) A wild peach found near an old 
monastery, but occurring in many different places — probably escaped from 
cultivation. ' * ( Meyer. ) 

16920. MoRUS ALBA. Mulberry. 

From Ming Tombs. * * (No. 92. ) A form with very deeply cut leaves, which 
appear to be decidedly different from the common type.' (Meyer.) 

16921. DiosPYRos KAKi. Persimmon. 

From Ming Tombs Valley. '*(Nos. 104 and 105.) These trees are grafted 
upon wild stock and are planted 20 to 30 feet apart. Being slow growers, 
peaches are planted between the young trees arid after ivards taken out when 
the persimmons need the space. They seem to love a somewhat sheltered 
position in the foothills of the mountains in a soil made of decomposed rock." 
\Meyer.) 

16922. Fraxinus sp. Ash. 

From Shan-hai-kwan. "(No. 11.) A decidedly ornamental shade tree; 
grows in dry situations." (Meyer. ) 

16923. MoRUs ALBA. Mulberry. 

From Ming Tombs. "(No. 91.) Another form with deeply laciniated 
leaves." (Meyer.) 

16924. Pyrus sinensis. Pear. 

From Tcha-ching. ^(No. 119.) An attractive, medium-sized white pear 
with a long stem and nonmelting flesh; much relished by the Chinese." 
(Meyer.) 

16925. PopuLussp. Poplar. 

From Kaulitang. "TNo. 38.) This poplar thrives in sandy soil and is 
planted largely on sanay wastes where no other tree would flourish. The 
Chinese use the wood in building houses, coffins, etc. A rather ornamental 
tree with silvery bark." (MeyerT) 

16926. PopuLus sp. Poplar. 

From Chang-li. "(No. 30.) A very lai]ge poplar with a straight, smooth 
trunk; well fitted for park or avenue planting." (Meyer.) 

16927. ViTis sp. Grape. 

From Hsuen-hwa-fu. " (Nos. 102, 106, and 107. ) A fine white grape, berries 
very long and in heavy bunches; commands high prices and is really a fine 
table grape; can be kept in paper-lined baskets in a cool place until Chinese 
New Year ( early February ) . " ( Meyer. ) 
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SEEDS AND PLANTS IMPORTED. 



16928. ViciA sp. Vetch. 

From Thomas, Oreg. Presented by Mr. S. W. Gaines. Received December, 1905. 

16929 and 16930. Quercus spp. Truffle oaks. 

From Paris, France. Received through Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co., December 
30, 1905. 

16929. Quercus ilex. Holly oak. 

16930. Quercus pubebcens. 
Trees introduced for truffle culture. 

16931 to 16939. 

From St. Louis, Mo. Received through the Missouri Botanical Gardens, Janu- 
ary 2, 1906. 



A collection of roots, as follows: 
16931. Maranta kegeljani. 
Calathea princeps. 
Calathea crotalipera. 
Calathea sp. 
Calathea ornata sanderi- 



16932. 
16933. 
16934. 
16935. 



16936. Calathea oppenheimiana. 

16937. Calathea vittata. 

16938. colcncasia neo-guineensis. 

16939. Maranta leuconbura ker- 

choviana. 



ANA. 



16940 to 16944. 

From Chico, Cal. Grown at the Plant Introduction Garden in 1905. Received 
December 22, 1905. 

Seeds, as follows: 

16940. Arachis hypoqaea. Peanut. 
Grown from No. 4253. 

16941. Arachis hypogaea. Peanut. 
Grown from No. 9406. 

16942. Yoandzeia subterranea. Woandzu. 
Grown from No. 10450. 

16943. Arachis hypogaea. Peanut. 
Grown from No. 10622. - 

16944. Arachis hypogaea. Peanut. 
Grown from No. 11140. 



16945 to 16948. 

From Victoria, Kamerun, Africa. 
Fla., January 3, 1906. 

16945. Amomum melegueta. 



Received through Mr. H. Nehrling, Gotha, 



Paradise seed. 



' * Native of tropical w estem A frica. This plant belongs to the ginger family. 
From a long, scaly rootstock there are produced leafy branches and short, leaf- 
less, flower-bearing branches bearing a single white-purple flower. The fruit 
is red, large, fleshy, and pear-shaped, containing a large number of brown 
seeds called paradise seed or Guinea grains. Used only in veterinary medicine 
and in adulterating liquors and pepper." ( Wheeler.) 



16946. Xanthosoma sp. 
'^Xanthosoma molaceum; cultivated." 
106 



Yautia. 



{Nehrling.) 
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16945 to 16948— Continued. 

16947. Xanthoboua sp. Tautia. 
"With li^ht green petioles; cultivated." (Nehrling.) 

16948. Xanthosoma sp. Tautia. 
**Coioc<ma awti^fuorum; cultivated. *' (Nehrling,) 

16949 to 16979. 

From Paris, France. Received through Vilmorin-Andrieax & Co., December 29, 

1905. 



A collection of seeds, as follows: 

16949. Abrhbnathbrum elatiub. 

16950. Trisetum pratense. 

16951. avena pubb8cens. 

16952. Anthriscus hylvestris. 

16953. Brachypodium pinnatum. 

16954. Brachypodium sylvaticum. 

16955. i^ROMUS Il^ERIMS. 

16956. Coronili^a varia. 

16957. Cytisus proliferus albus. 

16958. Dacfylis glombrata. 

16959. Festuca bumetorum. 

16960. Festuca elatior. 

16961. Festuca heterophylla. 

16962. Festuca ovina. 

16963. Festuca pratensis. 

16964. Festuca rubra. 

16965. Festuca tenuifolia. 

16966. HoLCUS mollis. 

16967. Mblica ciliata. « 

16968. Melica coerulea. 

16969. Melilotus alba. 

16970. Paspalum stoloniferum. 

16971. Phalaris arundinacea. 

16972. Phleum pratense. 

16973. PoA compressa. 

16974. PoA fertilis. 

16975. PoA SUDETICA. 

16976. Stipa tenacissima. 

16977. Trifolium incarnatum. 

16978. Trifolium incarnatum. 

Late. 

16979. Trifolium incarnatum. 

Extra late; white flowering. 
3517-JJo. 106-07 2 



Tall oat-^rass. 
Downy oat-^ass. 



Smooth brome-^rass. 

Crown vetch. 

Broom. 

Orchard! 



Tall fescue. 

Variono-leafed fescue. 

Sheep's-fescue. 

Meadow fescue. 

Bed fescue. 

Slender-leafed fescue. 

Creeping soft-g^rass. 



White melilot. 

Beed canary grass. 

Timothy. 

Canadian bluegrass. 



Esparto grass. 
Crimson clover. 
Crimson clover. 

Crimson clover. 
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SEEDS AND PLANTS IMPORTED. 



16980 to 16984. Obyza satiya. Rice. 

From Sivaganga, Madura district, South India. Received through Mr. A. P. 
Minor, January 4, 1906. 

16980. 

Jeeragasamba. "(No. 1.) An elegant, very small-sized rice of exceptional 
whiteness when properly cleaned. It requires an old, well-cultivated soil and 
will then yield, say, 3,000 pounds per acre or more according to manure applied. 
The straw is finer and less tough than that of the commoner kinds of paddy 
and hence is especially valuable as fodder. In good soil it is a 4^ to 5 mouUis' 
crop." (Minor.) 

16981. 

Varikarudan. ( No. 2. ) 
16982. 

Milagi. "(No. 3.) Nos. 2 and 3 give fine white rice, preferred to all others 
by the higher classes in this part of India. The flavor is supposed to be excep- 
tionally good. Both are hardy and require no exceptional treatment. In an 
average soil they yield 3,000 pounds per acre and m a well-manured soil up 
to 5,000 pounds i)er acre. The straw is good fodder for cattle. The duration 
of crop is ordinarily 4 J to 5 J months." (Minor.) 

16983. 

VettakaUaif or Sirumanian. (No. 4.) 
16984. 

Eranaaly or Naryan. "(No. 6. ) Nos. 4 and 5 yield a large white rice which 
is considered particularly nourishing by the lower classes; very hardy, vigor- 
ous grower, even in a comparatively poor soil. An ordinary outturn, with little 
or no manure, is 2,500 pounds per acre, which may be nearly doubled by 
manuring. The straw is coarser than that obtained from Nos. 2 and 3. The 
crop matures in 3 J to 4 months, according to soil and other conditions." 
(Minor.) 

16985 to 17034. 

From Erfurt, Germany. Received through Haage & Schmidt, December 28, 1905. 
Seeds of forage crops, as follows : 



16985. Astragalus palcatus. 17001. 

16986. Avena flavbbcens. 17002. 

16987. Br6mus pratensis. 17003. 

16988. Dactylis glomerata. 17004. 

16989. Festuca arundinacea. 17005. 

16990. Festuca duriuscula. 17006. 

16991. Festuca elatior. 17007. 

16992. Festuca heterophylla. 17008. 

16993. Festuca ovina. 17009. 

16994. Festuca pratensis. 17010. 

16995. Festuca rubra. 17011. 

16996. Festuca tenuifolia. 17012. 

16997. LuzuLA albida. 17013. 

16998. Lathyrus hirsutus. 17014. 

16999. Melilotus coerulea. 17015. 

17000. Melilotus altissima. 17016. 
106 



Melilotus officinalis. 
Melilotus pakviploba. 
Melilotus segetalis. 
Melilotus sulcata. 
Phalaris arundinacba. 

PiSUM JOMARDI. 

Plantaqo psyllium. 
Spartium scopabium. 
ViCIA agrigentina. 

ViCIA AMBIGUA. 
ViCIA BIENNIS. 
ViCIA CALCABATA. 
ViCIA CASSUBICA. 
ViCIA CX)RDATA. 
ViCIA CORNIGEBA. 
ViCIA CUSPIPATA, 
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16985 to 17034— Continued. 

17017. ViCIA DISPERMA. 

17018. ViCIA FERRUGINEA. 

17019. ViCIA OERARDI. 

17020. ViCIA GLOBOSA. 

17021. ViCIA GRANDIPLORA. 

17022. ViCIA HYBRIDA. 

17023. ViCIA LUTBA. 

17024. ViCIA MACROCARPA. 
17026. ViCIA MULTIPLORA. 



17026. VlCIA ONOBRTCHIOIDBB. 

17027. ViCIA PANNONICA. 

17028. ViCIA PBRBGRINA. 

17029. ViciA picTA. 

17030. ViCIA PSEUDO-CRAOCA. 

17031. ViCIA 8YLVATICA. 

17032. ViciA SPURIA. 

17033. ViCIA STRIATA. 

17034. ViCIA TRICOLOR. 



17035 to 17050. 

From Sydney, New South Wales. Presented by Prof. J. H. Maiden, director 
of Botanic Grardens. Received January 2, 1906. 

Panicum prolutum. 
Paspalum brbtifolicm. 
Pbnnisetum oomprhb- 

SUM. 

pollinia pulva. 
Chaetochloa aurea. 
Sporobolus lindleyi. 
Stipa elegantissima. 
SnPA tuckeri. 



17035. 


Andropogon bombyci- 


17043. 




NU8. 


17044. 


17036. 


ASTREBLA PE'CTINATA. 


17046. 


17037. 


ASTREBLA ELYMOIDES. 




17038. 


Cenchbus australis. 


17046. 


17039. 


Ohloris truncata. 


17047. 


17040. 


Chloris ventricosa. 


17048. 


17041. 


Chrysopogon gryllus. 


17049. 


17042. 


Panicum dbcompositum. 


17060. 



17051 and 17052. 

From Silver City, N. Mex. 
5,1906. 

17061. Bouteloua curtipendula. 

17062. Bouteloua oligostachya. 



Bouteloua spp. 

Received through Mr. James K. Metcalfe, January 

Tall grama grass. 
Blue grama grass. 



17053. SoLANUM GOMMERSONi. Aquatlc potato. 

From Burlington, Vt. Received through Prof. William Stuart, of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, January 6, 1906. 

Tubers grown from stock obtained through Dr. Edouard Heckel, of Marseille, 
France. ** Heckel is not at all of the opinion that iSolanum commersonii should replace 
our common potato; but if it is adapted to swampy locations it would become very 
valuable to us, and possibly nonbitter hybrids might be produced for poorly 
drained soils by cross fertilization.'^ (L. Wittmack, Gartenflora, 64: 4^^, 1905.) 
(See note to No. 10324.) 



17054. SoLANUM GOMMERSONI. 



Aquatic potato. 



From Santa Rosa, Cal. Received through Mr. Luther Burbank, November 28, 
1905, and February 10, 1906. 

Tubers grown from No. 10324. ** Has rather small vines, produces an enormous 
amount of flowers all summer and a reasonable amount of seed balls, which, how- 
ever, unless pollenized from some other variety never produce a seed. Owing to its 
wandering disposition, not extra quality, and not being very productive it will never 
become popular. I judge from what I have read in the French papers that the bluish 
variety is better. ' ' ( Burbank, ) 
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17055 to 17058. 

From Buitenzorg, Java. Presented by Doctor Treub, director of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Received January 5, 1906. 

17066. Akachis hypooaba. .Peanut. 

'' Kaijang hotter 

17066. Arachis htpooaea. Peanut. 

** Katjang banah waspada," 

17067. Arachis hypogaea. Peanut. 

* * Katjang amerika, ' * 

17068. VoANDZEiA subtbrbanba. Woandzu. 

* * Katjang bogor. ' ' 

17059. Festuga pbatensis. Meado'w fescue. 

From Marysville, Kans. Received through Mr. Frank W. Oakley, January 5, 
1906. 

17060 and 17061. 

From Honolulu, Hawaii. Received through Dr. J. N. Rose, of the United 
States National Museum, Washington, D. C., December 29, 1905. 

Seeds, as follows-. 

17060. Oreodoxa rbgia. Royal palm. 

(No. 05/876.) 

17061. Aristolochia sp. 

. (No. 05/875.) 

17062. SoLANUM melonoena. Eggplant. 

From Trebizond, Turkey. Presented by Mr. Vital Ojalvo, vicie-consul, through 
Mr. Frank Benton. Received January 6, 1906. 

'Seed of a violet-colored variety. 

17063 to 17066. 

From Moscow, Russia. Presented by Prof. William R. Williams, of the Moscow 
Agricultural Institute. Received January 8, 1906. 

17b63. Alopecurus ruthenicus. 17066. Bromus racemosus. 

17064. Bromus mollis. 17066. Bromus sylvaticus. 

17067 and 17068. 

From Paris, France. Received through Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co., January 9, 
1906. 
17067^ Melilotus coerulea. Blue sweet clover. 

17068. CORONILLA SCORPIOIDBS. 

17069 and 17070. 

From Dreshertown, Pa. Received through Thomas Meehan & Sons, January 9, 
. 1906. 

Stocks upon which to graft imported cuttings, as follows: 

17069. Malus malus. Apple 

17070. Pyrus communis. Pear. 
100 
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17071. Panicum laevipolium. - . , 

From Pretoria, Transvaal, South Africa. Preeented by Prof. J. Rurtt Davy, 
agrostologist and botanist of the Department of Agriculture. Received Jan- 
uary 9, 1906. 

17072 to 17076. Eleusine ck)racana. 

From Bombay Presidency, India. Received through Mr. F. !Fletcher, Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, January 9, 1906. 

17072. ''MuktiNaglV (Close heads.) From Lonawla. 

17073. ''ZipriNaglV (Open heads.) 

17074. ''NaglV (Red.) 
♦17075. ''NaglV (White.) . 



17076 to 17092. 

From Paris, France. Received through 
1906. 
Seeds of forage crops, as follows: 

17076. Anthyllis vulneraria. 

17077. Astragalus falcatus. 

17078. Brassica oleracba. 
17079.* Brassica oleracba. 

17080. CyTISUS SCOPARIUS. 

17081. Festuca dumetorum. 

17082. Festuca hetbrophylla. 

17083. Festuca ovina. 

17084. Festuca rubra. 

17085. Festuca tenuifolia. 

17086. Lotus villosus. 

17087. Medicago media. 

17088. POA FERTILIS. 

17089. POA NEMORALIS. 

17090. PoA SEMPERVIRENS. 

17091. PoA TRIVIALIS. 

17092. Ulex europaeus. 

17093. Chrysophyllum cainito. Star-apple. 

From Washington, D. C. Plants grown in the Department greenhouse from 
seed obtained in 1904 by Mr. G. N. Collins in Jamaica, British West Indies; 
numbered January 10, 1906. 

Fruit from which seeds were obtained was large and light colored. 

17094 and 17095. Eragrostis abyssiniga. Teff. 

Received through His Excellency S. A. Ras Makomen, Jan- 



Vilmorin-Andriecix A Co., January 9, 



Kidney vetch. 

Milk vetch. 

Improved branching borecole. 

ThotLsand-headed kale. 

Common broom. 

Varioiis-leafed fescue. 

Sheep's-fescue. 

Bed fescue. 

Slender-leaved fescue. 

Greater bird's-foot trefoil. 

Sand lucem. 

Wood meadow grass. 

Bough-stalked meadow grass. 
Furze, gorse, or whin. 



From Abyssinia, 
uary 12, 1906. 

17094. Pearl white seed. 



17096. Brown seed mixed with white. 



**Teff is the staple food of the Abyssinians. Considering the general phy- 
sique of the nation and that teff is practically the sole means of nourishment, 
as the poorer classes seldom taste meat, the cereal is undoubtedly rich in nitrog- 
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17094 and 17095— Continued. 

enous matter. It possesses, too, a sufficient quantity of starchy matter to con- 
stitute a fairly hygienic diet. Teff is utilized as follows: Ground into flour; 
made into a semiliquid or thin paete consistency by adding water, and placed 
in earthen jars. The leaves of the *Geaho' (gesho) plant, which yield a fer- 
ment, are added. When fermentation is complete the sirupy mixture is slowly 
poured on the surface of well-heated, circular, flat baking pans. After a cer- 
tain amount of manipulation and turning over, a semiaerated, flat, round cake 
is the result. This keeps for months without deterioration, is broken into 
fragments and dried in the sun. The dried bread is used as their chief supply 
when at war or on expeditions. Teff undoubtedly possesses highly nutritious 
qualities and is decidedly more digestible than wheat. It could therefore be 
exj^loited as an invalid food. Ten is not known to possess distinct drought- 
resisting properties. ' * ( Extract' from letter from the British consul cUAdis AlSiba, 
Abyssinia. ) * 

17096. Phaseolus radiatus. Mnng bean. 

From Augusta, Ga. Received through the N. L. Willet Seed Company, January 

Newman, 

17097 to 17100. 

From Ohanning, Tex. Received through Mr. A. H. Leidigh, January 12, 1906. 

17097. Triticum durum. Macaroni wheat. 
Qalgalos. Grown from No. 9872. 

17098. TRrncuM dicoccum. Black exnxner. 
Grown from No. 11650. ~ 

17099. Panicum miliaceum. ' Brooxn-com millet. 
Black Voronezh. Grown from No. 9425. 

17100. HoRDBUM vuLGARE. Barley. 
Tennessee Winter. Grown from No. 11193. 

17101 to 17103. 

From Sibpur, Calcutta, India. Received through Mr. A. Gage, acting superin- 
tendent. Royal Botanic Gardens, January 13, 1906. 

A collection of tubers, as follows : 

17101. Amorphophallus cAMPANULATus. Stanley's waslitub. 

The members of this genus of aroids are natives of India and other parts of 
tropical Asia, where they are cultivated for the starch which is so abundant in 
the rootstock. Amorphophallus campanulatus has a tuber weighing 8 to 10 

Eounds, shaped like a flat cheese; spathe nearly 2 feet broad and 15 inches 
igh, with a horizontal, spreading, fluted border, red-purple on the border, 
then gravish white spotted and purple in the center. Doctor White says of 
it that when in flower the fetor it exhales is most overpowering, arid so per- 
fectly resembles that of carrion as to induce flies to cover the club of the spadix 
with their eggs. 

17102. COLOCASIA ANTIQUORUM ESCULENTA (?) 

(Labeled ^^Alocasia antiquorum.^^ ) 

17103. Alocasia indica. Alocasia. 

"These roots are cultivated to some extent throughout India, but do not 
occupy so important a place in the domestic economy there as do the tares in 
Polynesia or the yautias in tropical America.*' (Barrett. ) 
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17104. Phalaris canariensis. Canary grass. 

From Malta. Received through Mr. J. Borg, of the St. Antonio Gardens, Jan- 
uary 15, 1905. 

Malta canary seed. '^ Requires the same culture as the late varieties of wheat. 
Very productive and remunerative, although not much grown in Malta. The grain 
is slightly larger in size than the best Sicilian canary seed; the plant is also stouter." 
{Borg,) 

17105. CiNNAMOMUM CAMPHORA. Camphor. 

From Paris, France. Received through Vilmorin-Andrieux -k Co., January 15, 
1906. 

This plant is the source of camphor, the gum being obtained from the extracted 
juice. The tree is difficult to transplant and is beat propagated by seeds, sown as 
soon as ripe in a shaded bed, the seedlings being transplanted when very small into 
pots and kept thus until ready to plant out permanently. -The soil best suited to 
camphor is a sandy loam. 

17106 to 17130. Amyodalus communis. Almond. 

From Girgenti, Italy. Received through Hon. Francis Ciotta, United States 
consular agent, January 15, 1906. 

Almond cuttings, as follows: 
17106. 

ComuUUa. This is a plant requiring special care, but is highly valued for 
its sweet and agreeable flavor. The tree will attain a vigorous and strong 
growth; can be cultivated in all climates. 

17107. 

Cavaliera. In this the vegetation is especially vigorous, resists frost, yields 
well, and the fruit is extremely tender, being much sought after as a table fruit. 

17108. 

Caccia, In this the vegetation is extremely strong, resists the rigors of 
winter, produces richly, and is incomparable for roasting and for making the 
finest torroni, the tower-like almond cakes made of almonds and honey. 

17109. 

Bianca. The tree is of medium development, wood not very solid, yields 
well, fruit extremely sweet and highly valued for table use. . 

17110. 

Selvaggia, This tree has great resistance, grows in a very luxuriant manner 
and regular form; bears a tender fruit used by preference for the ordinary 
torroni, almond cakes of the common quality. 

17111. 

Carina. This tree is of medium development ana is very resistant to frost 
and inclement weather. It produces abundant small, tender fruit which is 
excellent for pastry and for the almond paste. 

17112. 

RegaMana, This tree is of medium size and of ordinary resistance; produces 
abundantly a fruit valuable for the table, exquisitely sweet and sougnt for in 
all the markets for its excellent qualities. 

17113. 

Inglese. This takes its name from the extensive use to which it is put in the 
manufacture of special pastes in England. It is very delicate and tender, 
superior for the table and excellent also for making sweetmeats. 

106 
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17106 to 17130— Continued. 
17114. 

Tramontana. Its resistance to frost, which is strong in this almond tree, 
enables it to grow vigorously in the tramontane regions without injury from 
exposure to those northern winds. The fruit is sweet and sought after for 
confectionery. 



17115. 


Washington. 


17123. 


Sanguisuga. 


17116. 


Sicilia, 


17124. 


Fra Elia. 


17117. 


RaccUmtUo, 


17125. 


MHocca. 


17118. 


Signora, 


17126. 


Kroger. 


17119. 


Mdntia. 


17127. 


Oioglio. ' 


17120. 


Gima, 


17128. 


Nocciola. 


17121. 


Sanfilippo, 


17129. 


Roccn Rossa 


17122. 


Striata. 


17130. 


Giappones^. 



17131. Elymus virginicus sxjbmuticus. 



Wild rye-erass. 



From Union, Oreg. Received through Mr. George Gammie, of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, January 13, 1906. 

A native of the Rocky Mountains. A coarse, perenfiial grass, growing on alluvial 
river banks or in rich low grounds. This grass frequently forms a considerable por- 
tion of native meadow lands and makes a coarse hay. It starts growth early in the 
spring and thus affords a good pasturage. 



17132. SoLANUM GOMMEBSONi. Aquatlc potato. 

From New York, N. Y. Received through J. M. Thorbum & Co., January 15, 
1906. 

Violet tubers procured direct from Mr. J. Labergerie, and will be compared with 
the form imported direct from Heckel and the forms received from Luther Burbank. 
(For description see **Le Solanum Commersonii et ses Variations Pomme de Terre 
de L'Uruguay (Variete Violette),*' by J. Labergerie.) 



17133. SECHIUJtf EDULE. 



Chayote* 



From South Island, S. C. 
1906. 



Received through Gen. E. P. Alexander, January 12, 



17134. Phaseolus radiatus. 



Mung bean. 



From Chillicothe, Tex. Received through Mr. A. B. Conner, December 23, 
1905. 

TJdid. Grown from No. 8541. 



17135 to 17137. Oryza sativa. 



Rice. 



From Yokohama, Japan. Received through the Yokohama Nursery Company, 
January 9, 1906. 

Japanese rice grown in Shizuoka Ken district, as follows: 

17136. Tamanishiki. 

17136. Araki. 

17137. Mochi. A glutinous variety mostly used for cakes, candy, etc. 
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17138 to 17140. 

From Manila, P. I. Received through Mr. W. S. Lyon, horticulturist, Bureau 
of Agriculture, January 16, 1906. 

17138. LiLiUM PHiLiFPiNENSE. Bexigruet lily. 

'^Its grassy foliage is striking and graceful. It forces here admirably, and 
I think should be a good subject for a forcing bulb in cultivation." {Lyon. ) 

17139. Stbrculia poetida. 

**Bobug.** A tall, handsome, smooth tree with whirled horizontal branches, 
large compound leaves, and large, dull red flowers appearing with the leaves 
in spreading panicles. The fruit consists of five large follicles, containing 10 
to 15 smooth, black seeds the size of filberts, which are roasted and- eaU*n 
hke chestnuts. Native throughout the tropics of the Old World. 

17140. AcriNORHYTis CALAPPAHiA. Palzn. 

"One of the most attractive palms of the Areceae group that I have evtr 
seen. I think it would prove a useful subject for house decorations, as our 
native gardeners grow it to a large size (8 to 10 feet) in flat, shallow, 12-inch 
pans." (Lyon.) 

17141. Garginia morella. Gkunboge. 

From Kingston, Jamaica, British West Indies. Received through Dr. W. Faw- 
cett, director of Hope Gardens, January 18, 1906. 

Seeds obtained for the purpose of propagating seedling stocks upon which to graft 
the mangosteen. 

17142 and 17143. Passiflora spp. 

From Washington, D. C. Plants grown on the grounds of the Department of 
Agriculture, and numbered lor convenience in recording distribution on Janu- 
ary 18, 1906. 

17142. Passiflora RACBMOSA. Passionflower. 

17143. Passiflora quadrangularis varieoata. Granadilla. 

17144. Oryza 8ATIVA. Rice. 

From North Galveston, Tex. Received through Dr. S. A. Knapp, Januarv 15, 
1906. 
Egyptian. "The Egyptian rice is locally known in Louisiana as Bull rice and has 
been grown there for a great many years. It has a large berry of the Japanese type- 
that is, thick and short kernel — somewhat larger than the Kiushi rice, dark coloreji 
and much softer when it first ripens, so that it answers excellently for the purpose 
of stock food. It also has more protein than the ordinary rice. The characteristics 
of its growth are that it re<^uire8 very little water, has a strong stalk, abundant leaf, 
is a heavy producer, and will generally make a crop even though the other rices fail. 
For these reasons it is grown in Louisiana as a stock food." {Knapp. ) 

17145. DiosPYROS viRGiNiANA. Fersimmou. 

From Augusta, Ga. Received through the P. J. Berckmans Company, Janu- 
ary 19, 1906. 

Seedling stocks for use in grafting imported scions. 

17146. Garcinia man^ostana. Mangosteen. 

From Buitenzorg, Java. Received through Dr. M. Treub, director of the Botan- 
ical Gardens, January 19, 1906. 
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17147. HoRbEUM DiSTiCHUM NUTANS. Barley. 

From Fort Atkinson, Wis. Received through Mr. W. D. Hoard, January 17, 
1906. 

Hanna. 

17148. AVENA* SATIVA. Oat. 
From Brandon, Wis. Received through Mr. David Jones, January 20, 1906. 

Kherson. 

17149. Xanthosoma sp. Yautia. 

From Linares, Nueva Leon, Mexico. Presented by Dr. F. Franceschi, Santa 
Barbara, Cal. Received January 22, 1906. 
LinareB. 

17150. Rehmannia angulata. 

From Narberth, Pa. Received through Mr. William Tricker, January 19, 1906. 

* ^Introduced by James Veitch & Son, London, England. A native of central China; 
has proved hardy on the Cotswold Hills, England, 750 feet above sea level, without 

Srotection; and with moderate protection withstood the severe winter of 1904-5 in 
[assachusetts. Awarded certificate of merit at Royal Horticultural Society in 1903. 
Seedlings raised in the spring of 1905, which were planted out under similar condi- 
tions with other herbaceous plants, made rapid progress and some commenced to 
flower in July and were still in flower October 19. Others probably will not flower 
until 1906, exhibiting more the character of biennials. The plants are vigorous, 
leaves radical laciniate, of a deep green color and 12 to 15 inches long. Some plants 
sent up one spike from the main crown, while others sent up several spikes but 
weaker. Main spikes have produced lateral growths with flowers. Several spikes 
were 4 feet tall.. Flowers like Blgncniia grandiftora (except in color) are produced 
at the axils of the leaves. Size, 3 inches in diameter, color, rose-purple with a 
rich fellow throat spotted w ith purple. The individual flower resembles Incarvillea 
delavayi. Plants thrive in ordinary garden soil; should have full sunshine and 
ample space between plants— about 2 feet. Flowers are good for cutting, remaining 
several days in good condition." ( Tricker.) 

17151. Citrus aurantium. Orange. 

From Siang-tan, Hunan Province, China. Received from Mr. S. A. McCalla, 
through Prof. H. A. Morgan, director of the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Knoxville, Tenn., January 17, 1906. 

Orange seeds said by Doctor Webber to be of a tangerine type. 

** The oranges grown hereabouts are of both the loose-skinned and the tight-skinned 
varieties. None of them are especially good. The town of Li-ling, which has a 
latitude of 27° 42^ N., is the northern limit of the tight-skinned oranges, but the 
loose-skinned varietv grows as far north as Chang-sha, which is probably about 400 
feet above sea level. Nearly every winter there are one or two Dig snows. I have 
seen two in the last five years about 9 inches deep; also, from time to time there are 
freezes, but the orange trees never seem to suffer." (McCalla.) 

17152 to 17162. 

From Chi-li Province, China. Received through Mr. Frank N. Meyer, December, 
1905. 

Cuttings of fruits and vines, as follows: 

17152. Prunus armeniaca. Apricot. 

From Tchu-chung. "(No. 118.) This is one of the finest white apricots 
that grows in China, as 1 have been told by the natives. They describe the 
fruit as being very large and white skinned, with a few red spots.*' (Meyer.) 
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17152 to 17162— Continued. 

17163. Prunus armeniaca. Apricot. 

From Tcha-ching. "(No. 113.) The kernels of this apricot are sold as 
almonds; they are small but taste fine. The trees grow very bushy and are 
grafted upon wild stock." (Meyer^. ) 

17154. Prunus armeniaca. Apricot. 

From Tcha-ching. **(No. 112.) A large, red apricot described by the 
natives as beings very good. * ' ( Meyer. ) 

17166. ViTis viNiPERA. Grape. 

From Chang-li. ** (No. 114. ) This is a very fine white grape belonging to 
the Muscat group. In North China it commands more than three times as 
much money as is paid for the purple grape.'* {Meyer, ) 

17156. ViTis viNiFERA. Ghrape. 

From Hsuen-hwa-fu. '* (No. 101.) A splendid green- white grape, con- 
sidered as the best grape here in China. The berry is very long and the 
bunches are rather large. The taste is fresh sweet, without being too sweet. 
An excellent table grape. It is apparently a kind of Mtiacat grape, not being 
free skinned and having the same general appearance." {Meyer, ) 

17157. Vms sp. Grape. 

From Chang-li. "(No. 115.) A dark purple grape; a very heavy bearer. 
The taste is a trifle watery, but otherwise it is all right. Is a very late grape, 
the last which appears here on the markets. Free skin; produces very large 
bunches." {Meyer.) 

17158. ViTis sp. Grape. 

From Hsuen-hwa-fu. " (No. 103. ) A ^mall purple grape from this region, 
where it gets intensely cold; the vines are buried over winter." {Meyer?) 

17150. ViTis sp. Grape. 

•From Hwai-jou. "(No. 95. ) A purple grape, said to be early and of good 
quality." {Meyer.) 

17160. ViTis sp. Grape. 

From Hwai-jou. "(No. 94.) A white grape growing near Hwai-jou. I 
was not able to see any fruit, but am told that it is an early, sweet grape." 
{Meyer,) 

17161. ViTis sp. Grape. 

From Chang-li. "(No. 116.) A light purple colored grape; heavy bearer; 
large bunches; free stin. Tastes somewhat watery. Might do fine as a wine 
producer. Is well esteemed hereon account of coming the last in season." 
{Meyer.) 

17162. (Undetermined. ) 

From Hwai-jou ' * ( No. 110. ) Cuttings of a vine used around here for tying 
grapes to the trellises. Looks like Aristolochia. Is not produced here, but 
comes from farther south. It is very tenacious material, admirably fit for the 
the purpose." {Meyer.) 

17163 to 17166. 

From Queretaro, Mexico. Received through Sefior Carlos J. Urquiza, January 
20, 1906. 

17163. Medicago sativa. Alfalfa. 

17164. ViciA FABA. Broad bean. 
17166. Lens esculenta. Lentil. 
17166. (Undetermined. ) 

ShotolUlo. 
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17167 to 17181. 

From Chi-li Province, China. Received through Mr. Frank N. Meyer, January 
24, 1906. 

A collection of cuttings, as follows: 

17167. Amygdalus pebsica. Peach. 

From Tung-chow. "(No. 35. ) A law, white i)each, considered a fine fruit 
by the Chinese. Nonmelting flesh. The tree is a very thrifty grower." 

{Meyer.) 

17168. Celtis sp. Hackberry. 

From Shan-hai-kwan. "(No. 3.) An oramental shade tree, growing in 
dry, rocky situations; if not too heavily attacked by gall insects is decidedly 
ornamental. ' ' ( Meyer. ) 

17169. CoRTLUs sp. Hazelnut. 

From Shan-hai-kwan. " (No. 7.) A low shrub found on steep, rocky moun- 
tain sides. May do well as undershrub beneath tall trees.** (Meyer.) , 

17170. Crataegus sp. Hawthorn. 

From Chang-li. "(No. 10.) A small-leaved Crataegus growing wild in th^ 
mountains around here. It is used as stock for Crataegus pinnatifida, * * ( M^aMw^ 

17171. Crataegus pinnatifida. HawthorS. 

From Chang-li. **(No. 9. ) A very large-fruited variety of which seeds were 
sent to Washington under No. 57a. A remarkable ornamental tree. Is a 
slow grower, but has large, glossv, dark green leaves, and is loaded in fall with 
scarlet fruits. In China itself there is not enough of this fruit to supply the 
demand for making preserves. * * ( Meyer. ) 

17172. DiosPYROS KAKi. Persininion. 

From Chang-li. "(No. 4.) A medium sized, seedless persimmon. Seems 
to be a variety of Diospyros kaJn. Fruit globular, 2 inches in diameter, o^nge 
color. The trees grow 30 to 40 feet high. ' ' ( Meyer. ) 

17173. Diospyros lotus. PerBimmon. 

From Chang-li. "(No. 50. ) A wild persimmon on which the large seedless 
varieties are grafted; is itself also an ornamental tree.'* (Meyer. ) 

17174. PoPULUS sp. Poplar. 

From Shan-hai-kwan. "(No. 14.) A very white barked poplar which is 
extremely cheery in winter landscape on account of its shining -white bark. 
Grows to a rather large-sized tree, 60 to 80 feet. Well fit for an avenue tree or 
to be planted in groups in parks.'* (Meyer. ) 

17175. PopuLus sp. Poplar. 

From Shan-hai-kwan. "(No. 40.) A very white barked poplar, growing 
close to the seashore near Shan-hai-kwan. Probably the same as No. 14 
(S. P. I. No. 17174), but its locality close to the sea made it look different.*' 
{Meyer.) 

1 7 1 76 . Pyrus sp. Pear. 

From Chang-li. "(No. 36.) A very small pear. The fruits do not grow 
larger than a small cherry. Fit perhaps as an ornamental tree.** (Meyer.) 

17177. Pyrus sp. Pear. 

From Shan-hai-kwan. * * ( No. 37. ) A wild pear growing in a rocky ravine. * ' 
{Meyer.) 

17178. Pyrus sinensis. Pear. 

From Chang-li. "(No. 39.) A large yellow pear, nonmelting flesh. Can 
be kept for many months without spoiling. May be of use in crossing with 
better kinds. * * ( Meyer. ) 
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17167 to 17181— Continued. 

17179. SALixsp. "Willow. 

From Shan-hai-kwan. " (No. 49. ) A willow which is used to make strong 
baskets from. The bark of an older tree becomes pitch black and looks as such 
rather curious.** (Meyer.) 

17180. (Undetermined.) 

From Shan-hai-kwan. ** (No. 5.) A plant with long, fierce spines, which 
might make it suitable for a hedge plant; grows to be a good-sized tree.*' 

(Meyer.) 

17181. Xanthoxylum sp. Prickly sjih. 

From Shan-hai-kwan. **(No. 12.) Probably not possible to grow from 
cuttings. Seeds sent to Washington, D. C, under No. 125a.'* (Meyer.) 

17182 to 17234. 

From Richmond, New South Wales. Received through Mr. H. W. Potts, prin- 
cipal of the Hawkesbury Agricultural College, January 20, 1906. 

. Grass seeds, as follows:- 



17182. Andropooon sp. 

17183. Andbopogon affinis. 

17184. Andropooon sericeus. 

17185. astrebla elymoides. 

17186. astrebla elymoides. 

17187. astrbbla pbctinata. 

17188. astrebla pectinata. 

17189. astbebla triticoides. 

17190. astrebla triticoides. 

17191. Chloris acicularis. 

17192. Chloris ventricosa. 

17193. Chloris truncata. 

17194. Chloris truncata. 

17195. Chbysopogon gryllus. 

17196. Deyeuxia forsteri. 

17197. Danthonia carphoides. 

17198. Danthonia carphoides. 

17199. Danthonia nervosa. 
172G0. Danthonia nervosa. 

17201. Danthonia penicillata. 

17202. Danthonia penicillata. 
Broad-leaved form. 

,17203. Danthonia skmi annularis. 

17204. Danthonia penicillata var. 
A broad-leaved variety. 

17205. Danthonia penicillata var. 

17206. Danthonia penicillata var. 

17207. Danthonia penicillata. 
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Bluestexn. 

Coast bluestexn. 

Hairy bluestexn. 

Coarse Mitchell grrass. 

Coarse Mitchell grrass. 

Mitchell grrass. 

Mitchell grass. 

Mitchell grass. 

Mitchell grass. 

Star grass. 

Windxxiill grass. 

Uxnbrella grass. 

Umbrella grass. 

Bent-grass. 

Oat-grass. 

Oat-grass. 

Swamp wallaby. 

^ Swamp wallaby. 

Wallaby grass. 

Wallaby grass. 

Wallaby grass. 
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17182 to 17234— Continued. 




17208. 


Danthonia pbnicillata villosa. 




17309. 


Danthonia pbnicillata. 


. 


17210. 


Danthonia pknic?ilt*ata. 




17211. 


Danthonia bbmiannulabib. 


Wallaby grssB, 


17212. 


DiPLACHNB PU8CA. 


Brown-flowered swamp-grrass. 


17213. 


Diplachne pusca 


Brown-flowered swamp-grrass. 


17214. 


DiPLACHNB PEACOCK 11. 




17215. 




Crowfoot. 


17216. 


Eragrostis sp. (Probably E, leptostachya.) 


17217. 


Ebagrostis brownbi. 


Love-grrass. 


17218. 


Eragrostis leptostachya. 


Love-grrasB. 


17219. 


Eragrostis pilosa. 


Weeping: love-grrass. 


17220. 


Eriochloa polystachya. 


Early springr-grrass. 


17221. 


Neurachne mitchelliana. 


Midga grrass. 


17222. 


Panicum arachyrachus. 




17223. 


Panicum decompositum. 


Australian millet. 


17224. 


Panicum flavidum. 


Vandyke grrass. 


17225. 


Panicum flavidum. 


Vandyke ^ass. 


17226. 


Panicum leucophabum. 


Cotton grrass. 


17227. 


Panicum prolutum. 




17228. 


Panicum prolutum 




17229. 


PoA caespitosa. 


Tussock poa. 


17230. 


POLLINIA PULVA. 


Sugar grrass. 


17231. 


Pappophorum commune. 


Pappus grrass. 


17232. 


Pappophorum commune. 


Pappus grrass. 


17233. 


Chaetochloa aurba. 


Tellow foxtail. 


17234. 


Diplachne dubia. 


Cane-grrass. 


17235. Aralia cordata. 


Udo. 


From Yokohama, Japan. Received through the Yokohama Nursery Company, 
January 26. 1906. 


Kan udo. 







17236 to 17244. 

From Buitenzorg, Java. Received through Dr. M. Treub, director of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, January 26, 1906. 

17236. Alocasia macrorhiza. 

Malay name **Senteh.'' 

17237 to 17244. Colocasia antiquorum. Tare. 

17237. Variety m'grra. Malay name **Kiempoel ietem.'* 

Variety monorhiza atroviridis. Malay name "Talus romah.*' ' 

Variety monorhiza scripta, Malay name "Talus soerat.** 

Malay name "Talus lampoeng 



17238. 
17239. 
17240. 



Variety monorhiza nigra. 
ietem.*' 



17241. 



Variety monorhiza 
indoeng." 



nigra. Malay name " Talus lahoen 
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17236 to 17244— Continued. 

17242. Variety monorhiza bayabon. Malay name ** Talus pandan." 

17243. Variety monorhiza bayabon. Malay name '* Talus ketan.*' 

17244. Ya,neiy monorhiza bayabon. Malay name "Talus kiara.'* 

17245. Erodicm cygnorum. Stork's-bill or crow's-foot. 

From Sydney, New South Wales. Presented by the director of the Botanic 
Gardens through Mr. Walter S. Campbell, director of Agriculture. Received 
January 22, 1906. 

** An annual or biennial herb with procumbent or slightly erect stems extending 
from 1 foot to 3 feet or more in length. This plant is widely distributed throughout 
th« Australian continent, being found in the interior of all the colonies, and in some 
situations it is moderately plentiful. Its free-seeding qualities have rendered it some- 
what proof against extermination. During ;the spring and early summer months 
this plant affords a rich succulent herbage, which herbivora of all descriptions are 
remarkably fond of. Horses will often leave good herbage to browse upon it. Pas- 
toralists speak very highly of this plant as affording good herbage while it is in a 
young state. But when it is ripening its seeds it is somewhat dreaded by the isheep 
owner on account of the sharp pointed seed lobes, which not only attach themselves 
firmly to the wool but the barbed points often penetrate the skin of the animal. 
Notwithstanding this, however, the plant has much to recommend it as a pasture 
herb, for it will grow well on the poorest of soils. Many of the dry sandhills of the 
interior would have little vegetation on them during the early summer months if it 
were not for this plant. Under cultivation it produces a great amount of herbage, 
and if cut when it shows its flowers it is not only valuable as a green feed, but it 
can be made into capital hay. Taking into consideration its great productiveness, 
we think it might be turned into ensilage with good results. E. cygnorum is the only 
species of the genus that is endemic in Australia.'* {Flora Austr., 1:^97. ) 

17246 and 17247. Nicotiana sanderae. 

From St. Albans, England. Received from Sander & Sons through J. M. Thor- 
bum & Co., New York, N. Y., January 18, 1906. 

17246. Nicotiana sanderae. 17247. Nicotiana sanderae hyb. 

17248 and 17249. 

From Salisbury, Rhodesia, South Africa. Presented by Hon. E. Ross Town- 
send, Secretary for Agriculture. Received January 29, 1906. 

17248. Chloris virgata. Rhodes-grass. 
* ' Regarded as a very valuable forage plant. ' ' ( Totunsend. ) ( See No. 9608. ) 

17249. Panicum sp. White rapoka. 

**The rapoka is a millet which forms the staple article of diet among 
Mashona natives, and the ^rass is considered to be excellent for making hay 
or ensilage. This sample is supposed to be a new and better variety recently 
introduced from north of the Zambesi.*' ( Townsend. ) 

17250. PiSTACiA VERA. Fistache. 

From Saratoga, Cal. Presented by Rev. A. Fuller. Received January 29, 1906. 
Large Red Aleppo. 

17251 to 17280. Glycine hispida. Soy bean. 

From Arlington farm, Virginia. 

A collection of soy beans grown on the Arlington Farm in 1905 from seed received 
through the Division oi Agrostology. 

Black varieties: 

17251. Medium early, black. Grown from Agrost. Nos. 1978, 1979, and 
2033, combined, 
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17251 to 17280— Continued. . 
Black varieties — Continued. 

17252. Flat, medium large, late, black; third crop from Agrost. No. 1293. 

17253. Medium black; second crop from Agrost. No. 1536. 

17254. Medium black, small seeded; first crop from Agrost. No. 1980. 

17255. Medium black, medium early; second crop from Agrost. No. 1188. 

Brown varieties: 

17256. Medium, reddish brown; second crop from Agrost. No. 1542. 
Broum Eda Mame^ medium early; second crop from Agrost. No. 1185. 
Ogemaw, early; first crop from Agrost. No. 1992 or S. P. L No. 13502. 
Brown, early; first crop from Agrost. No. 2031. 



17257. 
17258. 
17259. 

Green varieties: 
17260. 



Green Samarow, medium, medium early; first crop from Agrost. 
No. 1972. 

17261. Large, medium, green; fourth crop from Agrost. No. 912 or S. P. I. 

No. 13503, first crop from Agrost. Nos. 1764 and 1971, combined. 

Greenish-yellow varieties: 

17262. Small, early, greenish yellow; third crop from Agrost. I^o. 1297. 

17263. Small, medium late, greenish yellow; second crop from Agrost. No. 

1539. 

Medium late, greenish yellow; second crop from Agrost. No.. 1198. 
Medium late, greenish yellow; second crop from Agrost. No. 1200. 



17264. 
17265. 
17266. 



Large, medium late, greenish yellow; second crop from Agrost No. 
1171 orS. P. L No, 9409. 

17267. Late, large, greenish yellow; third crop from Agrost. No. 1298. 

Yellow varieties: 

17268. Ito San, medium, early, yellow; first crop from Agrost. Nos. 1973, 

1974, 1975, and 1765, combined. 

Dwarf, early, yellow; third crop from Agrost. No. 976. 

Medium yellow, small seed; fourth crop from S. P. I. No. 4912, 
third crop from Agrost. No. 1169 or S. P. I. No. 9407, and first 
crop from S. P. I. No. 12399. 

Medium early, yellow; second crop from Agrost. No. 1194. 

Small, medium yellow; second crop from Agrost. No. 1538. 

Medium early, yellow; second crop from Agrost. No. 1197. 

Small, early, yellow; second crop from Agrost. No. 1199. 

Medium yellow, large seed; third crop from Agrost. No. 1170 or 
S. P. I. No. 9408, first crop from Agrost. No. 1170-2 or S. P. I. 
No. 12400, and third crop from Agrost. No. 1296. 

Medium early, yellow from Thackara; second and third crops from 
Agrost. No. 1299. 

Medium early, yellow; third (Top from Agrost. No. 1295. 

Large, medium late, yellow; first crop from Agrost. No. 2032. 

Large, late, yellow; first crop from Agrost. No. 2034. 

Large, late, yellow; first crop from Agrost. Nos. 1976 and 1977. 



17269. 
17270. 

17271. 
17272. 
17273. 
17274. 
17275. 

17276. 

17277. 
17278. 
17279. 
17280. 
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17281. Medigaoo satiya. Alfolfk. 

From Deseret, Utah. Received through Mr. Frank Hinckley, January 31, 1906. 
Turkestan, Grown from S. P. I. No. 991. 



17282. Sechium edule. 



Chayote. 



From New Orleans, La. Presented by Mr. Aristide Hopkins. Received Janu- 
ary 31, 1906. 

** Fruit of a white variety considered more delicate than the green variety." 
{Hopkins.) 

17283 to 17326. Phaseolus spp. Bean. 

From Arlington Farm, Virginia. 
A collection of beans grown on the Arlington Farm in 1906 from S. P. I. seed. 
Phaseolus badiatus. Mung bean. 

17283. Very early. Grown from No. 1161. 
Very early. Grown from No. 8814. 
Very early. Grown from No. 9889. 
Larger than No. 17283. Grown from No. 6430. 



17284. 
17385. 
17286. 

Phasbolus sp. 
17287. 
Phasbolus badiatus. Mungbean. 

17288. Larger than No. 17283. Grown from No. 10407. 

17289. Medimn early, medium size. Grown from No. 13394. 

17290. Medium early, medium size. Grown from No. 13397. 

17291. Medium early, medium size. Grown from No. 13398. 

17292. Early, medium size. Grown from No. 13396. 

17293. Mediimi early, mediimi large. Grown from No. 10610. 

17294. Medium early, medium large. Grown from No. 9786. 

17295. Early, medium large. Grown from No. 8540. 

17296. Early, large. Grown from No. 8486. 

17297. Smaller than others. Grown from No. 5071. 

17298. Earlier and larger, but otherwise similar to No. 17297. Grown 

from No. 5437. 



Late, medium size. Grown from No. 10527. 
Late, large. Grown from Nd. 12775. 
Late, large. Grown from No. 13395. 
Medium late, large. Grown from No. 6562. 
Medium late. Grown from No. 6378. 
Late, large. Grown from No. 1385. 



17299. 
17300. 
17301. 
17302. 
17303. 
17304. 
Phasbolus max. 

17305. Medium early, small. Grown from No. 8541. 

17306. Medium, poor. Grown from No. 13400. 

17307. Medium, poor. Grown froln No. 13401. 

17308. Trailing. Grown from No. 13402. 

17309. Trailing. Grown from No. 13403. 
3617— No. 106—07 3 



Mung bean. 
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17283 to 17326— Continued. 

PhA8EOLU8 CALCARATU8. 

17310. Late, large. Grown from No. 6664. 

17311. Late, medium large. Grown from No. 13380. 

17312. Late, medium large. 

17313. Late, mediuin size. 

17314. Late, medium size. 
Phaseolus angularis. Adziiki bean. 

17315. Very early, small. Grown from No. 10523. 
Large, similar to No. 17315. Grown from No. 8488. 



Grown from No. 13383. 
Grown from No. 13381. 
Grown from No. 13382. 



17316. 

Phasbolus sp. 
17317. 
17318. 



Earlier and larger than the average. Grown from No. 13393. 
Medium size, medium early. Grown from No. 13392. 
Phaseolus angularis. Adzuki bean. 

17310. Medium size, medium early. Grown from No. 13391. 
Late, large. Grown from No. 13405. 
Late, large. Grown from No. 13386. 
Late, large. Grown from No. 13384. 
Late, medium large. Grown from No. 6417. 



17320. 
17321. 
17322. 
17323. 

Phaseolus sp. 
17324. 



Earlier than No. 17323, small 
Phaseolus angularis. 

17325. Late, medium large, 
Phaseolus radiatus. 



Grown from No. 6418. 

Adziiki bean. 
Grown from No. 8487. 

Mung* bean. 



17326. Smaller than the average, quite late; not promising, 
from No. 3868. 



Grown 



17327 to 17436. Vigna unguiculata. Co'wpea. 

From Arlington Farm, Virginia. Crop of 1905. 

17327. Black and white mottled. 

17328. Chinese Red. Grown from Agrost. No. 979-3. 

17329. Chinese Brotuneye. Grown from Agrost. No. 980-3. 

17330. Chinese Whippoorwill. Grown from Agrost. No. 986-3. 

17331. Downs Early Ripener, Grown from Agrost. No. 1090-2. 

17332. Grown from S. P. I. No. 8354. 

17333. Grown from S. P. I. No. 6431, 

17334. Grown from Agrost. No. 1204-la-la. 
17336. Extra Early Blackeye. Grown from Agrost. No. 1232-3 or S. P. I. 



17336. 
17337. 
17338. 

17339. 
17340. 

106 



No. 13456. 
Early Black. 
Early Black. 



Grown from Agrost. No. 1233-lc-lb. 
Grown from Agrost. No. 1233-la-la. 

Grown from Agrost. No. 1231-3 or S. 



California Blackeye. 
No. 13457. 

Southdown Mottled. Grown from Agrost. No. 1221-3. 

Clay. Grown from Agrost. No. 1255-3 or S. P. I. No. 13458. 
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17327 to 17436— Continued. 

17341. Browneye. Grown from Agrost. No. 1208-3. 

17342. Taylor. Grown from Agrost. No. 1248-3 or S. P. I. No. 13476. 

17343. Early Black. Grown from Agrost. No. 1233-3. 

17344. Unknown. Grown from Agrost. No. 1251-3 or S. P. I. No. 13468. 

17345. Warren's New Hybrid. Grown from Agrost. No. 1288-3 or S. P. I. 



17346. 

17347. 
17348. 
17349. 

17350. 
17351. 
17352. 
17353. 
17354. 
17355. 
17356. 
17357. 
17358. 
17359. 
17360. 
17361. 
17362. 
17363. 
17364. 
17365. 
17366. 
17367. 
17368. 
17369. 
17370. 
17371. 
17372. 
17373. 
17374. 
17375. 
17376. 
17377. 
17378. 
17379. 
17380. 
17381. 
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No. 13471. 

Large Blackeye. 
13455. 



Grown from Agrost. No. 1224-3 or S. P. I. No. 



Grown from Agrost. No. 1204-1 d-lb. 

Brovmeye Crowder. Grown from Agrost. No. 1209-2. 

WhippoorwilL Grown from Agrost. No. 1269-2 or S. P. I. No. 
13475. 

, Red Ripper. Grown from Agrost. No. 1275-3. 

Clay. Grown from Agrost No. 1255-la-la. 

Warren's Extra Early. Grown from Agrost. No. 1218-3. 

Unknown. Grown from Agrost. No. 1251-lar-la. 

Old Man. Grown from Agrost. No. 1219-3. 

Large Blackeye. Grown from Agrost. No. 1224-lc-l. 

Unknown. Grown from Agrost. No. 1251-la-lb. 

Grown from Agrost. No. 1261-lc-lb. 

Clay. Grown from Agrost. No. 1255-lc-la. 

Lady, broad whitish. Grown from Agroist. N*o. 1246-lb-l. 

Grown from Agrost. No. 1261-la-la. 

R£d Ripper. Grown from Agrost. No. 1257-3. 

Large Blackeye. ' Grown from Agrost. No. 1224-lar-la. 

White Crowder X Whippoorw'dl. Grown from Agrost. No. 1216-2. 

Taylor, Grown from Agrost. No. 1248-la-la. 

Red YelUm-Hull. Grown from Agrost. No. 1278-3. 

Blackeye (white giant). Grown from Agrost. No. 1210-3. 

Iron, Grown from Agrost. No. 1247-3. 

Taylor. Grown from Agrost. No. 1248-lc-lb. 

Red Mauve selection. Grown from Agrost. No. 1479-la-l. 

Brovm Crowder. Grown from Agrost. No. 1490-2. 

Small Whippoorwill Crowder. Grown from Agrost. No. 1490J-2. 

Wight Black Crowder. Grown from Agrost. No. 1496-2. 

Delicious Large Lady. Grown from Agrost. No. 1486-2. 

Red Whippocrrwill. Grown from Agrost. No. 1596-1. 

Jhunga, large white. Grown from Agrost. No. 1620-1 G. 

Chaulij white. Grown from Agrost. No. 1632-1. 

Choliy small red. Grown from Agrost. No. 1636-lG. 

Bhadeltty red. Grown from Agrost. No. 1629-1. 

Bhadela, red. Grown from Agrost. No. 1629-lG. 

Barbatiy large red. Grown from Agrost. No. 1 625-1 G. 

Choliy small red. Grown from Agrost. No. 1636-1. 
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17327 to 17436— Continued. 

17382. Barbatiy large red. Grown from Agrost. No. 1625-1. 

17383. Clay, from Melear. Grown from Agrost. No. 17778-1. 

17384. Selection from hybrid Black X Iron. Grown from Agrost. No. 2638. 

17385. Selection from hybrid Bla^k X Iron. Grown from Agrost. No. 2637. 

17386. Sixty-Day. Grown from Agrost. No. 2649. 

17387. Sixty-Day. Grown from Agrost. No. 2651. 

17388. Lady-Finger. Grown from Agrost. No. 2630. 

17380. Selection from hybrid Black X Iron. Grown from Agrost. No. 2639. 

17300. Grayeye. Grown from Agrost. No. 2631. 

17301. Selection from Clay. Grown from Agrost. No. 2634. 

17302. PowelVs Early Prolific. Grown from Agrost. No. 2643. 

17303. Bed Crowder. Grown from Agrost. No. 2642. 

17304. Yellow Sugar Crowder. Grown from Agrost. No. 2645. 

17305. Selection from Clay. Grown from Agrost. No. 2633. 

17306. Selection from Iron. Grown from Agrost. No. 2636. 

17307. Selection from Iron. Grown from Agrost. No. 2635. 

17308. Browneye Crowder. Grown from Agrost. No. 2641. 
17300. WhiUle. Grown from Agrost. No. 2644. 

17400. Selection from second hybrid Brown X Iron. Grown from Agroet. 

No. 2640. 

17401. Bicey Long Lady. Grown from Agrost. No. 1954-1. 

17402. Michigan Favorite. Grown from Agrost. No. 1991-1. 

17403. New Era. Grown from Agrost. No. 1936-1. 

17404. Bronm Coffee. Grown from Agrost. No. 1985-lG. 

17405. Pinkish tan selection from Sleekier* s Improved. Grown from Agrost. 

No. 1935-c. 

17406. Michigan Favorite. Grown from Agrost. No. 1991. 

17407. Sleekier* 8 Improved. Grown from Agrost. No. 1935-lG. 

17408. WhippoorwUl X Lady. Grown from Agrost. No. 2027-1. 
17400. WhippoorwiU Saddleback. Grown from Agrost. No. 2025-1. 

17410. Black X Blackeye. Grown from Agrost. No. 2021-1. 

17411. Selection from New Era. Grown from Agrost. No. 2020-1. 

17412. Speckled Java. Grown from Agrost. No. 2009-1. 

17413. Calico. Grown from Agrost. No. 2005-1. 

17414. Coffee. Grown from Agrost. No. 2008-1. 

17415. Conch. Grown from Agrost. No. 2013-1. 

17416. Red WhippoorwUl. Grown from Agrost. No. 2003-1. 

17417. Extra Early Blackeye X Black. Grown from Agrost. No. 2018-1. 

17418. Holstein. Grown from Agrost. No. 2014-1. 
17410. LitUe Iron. Grown from Agrost. No. 2006-1. 

17420. Black-Eyed Lady. Grown from Agrost. No. 2004-1. 

17421. Grown from Agrost. No. 2023-1 from the Arkansas Experiment 

. Station. 

17422. Warren* 8 Extra Early X Sugar Crowder. Grown from Agrost. No. 

2022-1. 
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17327 to 17436— Continued. 

17423. Iran Mountain. Grown from Agroet. No. 2017-1. 

17424. Extra Early Blackeye X Black. Grown from Agrost. No. 2019-1. 

17425. Watson's Hybrid. Grown from Agrost. No. 2007-1. 

17426. Mount Olive. Grown from Agrost. No. 2011-1. 

17427. Sport. Grown from Agrost. No. 2024-1. 

17428. Red Crowder. Grown from Agrost. No. 2012-1. 

17429. Grown from Agrost. No. 2029-1 from the Arkansas Experiment 

Station. 

17430. Iron. Grown from Agrost. No. 2136. 

17431. Iron. Grown from Agrost. No. 2310. 

17432. Michigan Favorite. Grown from Agrost. No. 2309. 

17433. Iron. Grown from Agrost. No. 2217. 

17434. Iron. Grown from Agrost. No. 2386. 

17435. Iron. Grown from Agrost. No. 2260. 

17436. Iron. Grown from Agrost. No. 2387. 



17437. Agave rigida sisalana. 



SisaL 



From Santiago de las Vegas and Havana, Cuba. Received at the Porto Rico 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Mayaguez, P. R., May 8, 1906. 

** Suckers and rooted bulbils collected from plants growing without cultivation in 
the vicinity of Havana and Santiago de las Vegas.*' [Detuey. ) 



17438 to 17448. 

From Floral Park, Long Island, N. Y. 
February 2, 1906. 

17438. Streptosolen amabilis magnifica. 

17439. richardia fragrans. 

17440. richardia childsiana. 

17441. richardia africana nana compacta 

17442. RiCHARDIA PRAECOX. 

17443. RiCHARDIA AETHIOPICA GIGANTBA. 

17444. RiCHARDIA ELLIOTTIANA. 

17445. RiCHARDIA ALBO-MACULATA. 

17446. RiCHARDIA HASTATA. 

17447. RiCHARDIA AURATA. 

17448. RiCHARDIA RHEMANNI. 



Received through Mr. John Lewis Childs, 



Calla. 

Calla. 
Little gem calla. 

Calla. 

Calla. 
Gk>lden calla. 
Spotted calla. 
Tellow calla. 

Calla. 
Rose calla. 



17449. Medicago satiya. Alfalfa. 

From Chicago, 111. Received through the A. Dickinson Company, January 
30, 1906. 

Utah-grown alfalfa seed. 

17450. AvENA SATiVA. Oat. 

From Richmond, Va. Received through T. W. Wood & Sons, February 1, 1906. 
Fall-sown Appier Rustproof. 
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17451. AVENA SATIYA. Oat 

From Richmond, Va. Received through T. W. Wood & Sons, January 27, 1906. 
Burt. » 

17452. AVENA SATIYA. Oat. 

From Augusta, Ga. Received through the N. L. Willet Seed Company, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1906. 

Fall-sown Appier Rustproof. 

17453 to 17461. Xanthosoma spp. Tautia. 
From Ceylon. Presented by Mr. H. F. Macmillan. Received February 2, 1906. 
Roots as follows: 

17453. Kalu Ala. 17458. Malanga AmariUo, 

,17454. MaUmga Blanca. 17469. Garendi Kaudala. 

17455. DehiAla. 17460. Desa Ala. 

17456. Nianie Islenio. 17461. Kelu Kaudala. 

17457. Kaudala. 

17462 and 17463. Xanthosoma spp. Tautia. 

From Cocoanut Grove, Fla. Received through Mr. O. W. Barrett, February 5, 
1906. 

Honduras varieties. 

17464. AvENA SATiVA. Oat. 

From Yancey, Ga. Received through Mr. H. Yancey, jr., September 28, 1904. 

Pure Appier Rustproof oats to be planted for the purpose of growing pure stock 
seed. Hand selected from S. P. I. No. 11722, February, 1906. 

17465. NicoTiANA TABActJM. Tobacco. 

From Portici, Naples, Italy. Presented by Prof. 0. Comes. Received May 16, 
1906. • 

LataJda. 

17466 to 17470. 

From North China. Received through Mr. F. N. Meyer, February 6, 1906. 

Plants and cuttings, as follows: 

17466^ Carex stenophylla. Sedg^e. 

From Marble Pagoda grounds, Peking. *'(No8. 70b and 70c. ) A most won- 
derful *grafls' for lawns. It will save a tremendous lot of drudgery if we can 
establish this in the United States, for, according to the ^rdener of the Ger- 
man legation grounds, it is the only ^grass' in dry North China that keeps green 
all summer notwithstanding droughts. It grows on the rockiest and poorest 
of soils and never needs mowing. I consider it of the utmost importance, 
especially for those regions of the United States where there is but a slight 
amount of precipitation.'* (Meyer.) 

17467. ViTis sp. Grape. 

From Tientsin. "(Nos. 59, 60, and 61.) A pale purple grape ripening in 
early September; produces large bunches and is a heavy bearer. Taste of the 
berries a trifle watery, but otherwise a good grape. Can be kept in cold 
storage for a whole year. The vines are buried during the winter months." 
(Meyer.) 
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17466 to 17470— Continued. 

17468. ViTis sp. Ghrape. 

From Tientsin. **(No8. 62, 63, 64. and 65.) A dark purple grape, with 
somewhat smaller berries than No. 69 (S. P. I. No. 17467); otherwise tne same 
description applies to it. " ( Meyer, ) 

17469. Rosa sp. Bose. 

From Peking. **(No6. 67 and 68.) A semidouble, yellow rose frequently 
met in the ra&rdens here. Is a very tlirifty grower and able to withstand long 
droughts. Th^ straight young shoots grow from 5 to 8 feet in height. 
(Meyer.) 

17470. Amygdalus pe«sica. Peach. 

From Peking. **(No. 69.) Bud sticks from the tree in the grounds of the 
German legation in Peking, from which one bag of seeds was sent under No. 
9a (S. P. 1. No. 18262).'' (Meyer.) 

17471. Triticum durum. Bfacaroni wheat. 

From Littleton, Colo. Received through Mr. James B. Mills, February 7, 1906. 
Kubanka, 

17472. Crataegus sp. Hawthorn. 

Froni Shanghai, China. I*resented by Rev. J. M. W. Famham, D. D., of the 
Chinese Tract Society. Received February 8, 1906. 

17473. RuBUS sp. Himalaya blackberry. 

From Albany, Oreg. Received through Mr. Albert Brownlow, February, 1906. 

Himalaya (synonym, Himalaya Giant) blackberry. ** This blackberry was grown 
by Mr. Luther Burbank from seeds received by him about 1889 or 1890 from a friend, 
who stated that they had been gathered high up on the Himalaya Mountains. It 
was sparingly disseminated by Mr. Burbank on the Pacific coast about 1894. It is 
reported to oe a very vigorous, semitrailing variety, somewhat closely resembling 
the 'Evergreen* blackberry of Oregon, but, unlike that sort, shedding its leaves in 
autumn, in western Washington and Oregon it has been found entirety hardy and 
in most soils yields very large crops of fruit of good size and quality, ripening earlier 
than the * Evergreen.' A I though not strictly a trailer, its recumbent habit and 
very strong growth render a trellis advisable in its culture. 

** It is distributed at this time with a view to determining its relative hardiness and 
its adaptability to culture in sections east of the Rocky Mountains." ( Taylor. ) 

17474. PiSTACiA VERA. Fistachc. 

From Khost, India. Presented by Mr. Philip Parker, of the Indian Irrigation 
Service, through J. S. Davis, esq., executive engineer, Bannu, Karum Valley 
Irrigation Project. Received through Mr. W. T. Swingle, May 21, 1906. 

**An unusually interesting deep green variety of the wild nut." [Suingle. ) 

17476. Andropogon sorghum. Kafir com. 

From Lawrence, K.ans. Received through F. Barteldes & Co., April 3, 1906. 

17476. Medicago sativa. Alfalfa. 

From Brady, Nebr. 

Seed from a single plant. Selected by J. M. Westgate, of this Department, Sep- 
tember 28, 1905, in a field belonging to II. K. Peckham, on account of size, drought 
resistance, hardiness, white flowers, and seeding qualities. 
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\1^11. Physalis francheti. G-round cherry. 

From Samarkand, Turkestan. Received through Mr. Frank Benton, February 
9, 1906. 

* • (No. 25. ) Shnilar'to, if not identical with, No. 18 (S. P. 1. 15931 ) from Caucasua 
Pods same color, bright crimson, but longer and more pointed. Fruit seems better 
ii\ quality and is sold in native bazaars. No. 18 is also eaten sometimes, but is more 
acrid than No. 25. ' ' {Benton, ) 

17478. CuGUMis melo. Winter muskmelon. 

From Erivan, southern Caucasus, Russia. Received through Mr. Frank Benton, 
January 26, 1906. 

"(No. 20.) Locally known as DtUma. Medium-sized yellow melon with light 
green flesh. Good quality. Keeps into the winter if hung up in a cool room. A 
gardener in Erivan states that it is their practice to cover the fruits, when partly 
grown, with earth, which is left until autumn.'* (Benton.) 

17479. Elaeagnus sp. Oleaster. 

From Wagarschapat, southern Caucasus, Russia. Received through Mr. Frank 
Benton, January 26, 1906.' 

**(No. 21.) Seeds of an edible fruit known in Armenian as ^Pschady^ which grows 
on a good-sized tree. The flesh of the fruit is dry and mealy, tastes something like 
that of a banana, but is more acid. Much sought after by children. Probably an 
Elaeagnus. Collected in October, 1905.'* (Benton.) 

17480. CucuMis MELO. Winter muskmelon. 

From Old Samarkand, Turkestan. Received through Mr. Frank Benton, Janu- 
ary 22, 1906. 

* * (No. 22. ) Seed of a winter muskmelon purchased in Sart Bazaar at Old Samarkand, 
Turkestan, m December, 1905. Rather small, oval, yellow melon with dark bronze 
shading. Flesh light green or yellowish-green. Quality medium. Keeps until mid- 
winter if hung up iua cool room. Ripens when brought into a warm room.** (Benton.) 

174&1. CuGUMis MELO. Winter muskmelon. 

From Samarkand, Turkestan. Received through Mr. Frank Benton, January 
26, 1906. 

* * (No. 23.) Seed of a winter muskmelon purchased in Samarkand in December, 1905. 
Large, oblong, yellow melon, with thick, light green flesh, fair quality; weight about 
10 pounds. Keeps until midwinter if hung in a cool room. • Some bronze shading on 
outside; may be only a large specimen of No. 22 (S. P. I. No. 17480)." (Benton,) 

17482. CucuMis MELO. Winter muskmelon. 

From Samarkand, Turkestan. Received through Mr. Frank Benton, January 
26, 1906. 

(No. 24.) Rather large, slightly oval in form, yellow outside with heavy bronze 

" ' oi " 

) 



shading ; flesh light green, good quality. May be only a better specimen of Nos. 22 
and 23 (S. P. 1. Nos. 17480 and 17481) .^* (Benton, ^ 



17483 to 17487. 

From Hamilton, Canada. Received through John A. Bruce & Co., February 
12, 1906. 

17483. PisuM ARVKNSE. Field pea. 
Golden Vine. 

17484. Lathyrus sativus. Bitter vetcli. 
Grass Pea. 
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17483 to 17487— Continued. 

17485. PisuM ARVBNSB. Field pea. 
White Marrowfat. 

17486. PisuM ARVBNSE. Field pea. 
Blacheye Marrowfat. 

17487. PisuM ARVENSE. Field pea. 
Blue Pruman. 

17488. Phalaris canariensis. Canary grass. 

From San Jose, Cal. Received through Bra^lan Seed Growers* Company, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1906. 

17489. AoROFTRON TENERUM. Slender wheat-grass. 

From Brandon, Manitoba. Received through A. E. McKenzie & Co., February 
10, 1906. 

17490. Andropogon sorghum. Sorghum. 
From Tyro, Kans. Received through Mr. G. R. Wheeler, February 12, 1906. 

Simmon* 8 Cane. 

17491. Melilotus alba. Sweet clovet. 

From Beloit, Wis. Received through Mr. I. M. Buell, February 12, 1906. 

17492 and 17493. Vigna unguiculata. Cowpea. 

From Arlington Farm, Virginia. Crop of 1905. 

17492. Grown from Abyssinian seed, S. P. I. No. 11074. 

17493. Grown from Abyssinian seed, S. P. I. No. 11091. 

17494 and 17495. 

From Auckland, New Zealand. Received through the Auckland Department 
of Agriculture, Febmiary 12, 1906. 

17494. Danthonia sEMiANNULARis. Wallaby gTass. 

17495. MicROLAENA sTiPoiDEs. Ncw Zealand meadow rice-grz'cuss. 

17496 and 17497. 

From Lausanne, Switzerland. Presented by Prof. G. Martinet, director, 6ta- 
blissement FM^rai d'Essais et de Controle de Semences ^Lausanne, February 
12, 1906. 

17496. ViciA GLABRESCENS. Vetch. 
17407. Lathyrus heterophyllus. 

17498. KiCKXIA ELA8TICA. 

From Victoria, Kamerun, German West Africa. Received through the Victoria 
Agricultural Experiment Station, January 26, 1906. 

17499 to 17504. Nicotiana spp. Tobacco. 

From Portici, Italy. Presented by Prof. O. Comes. Received February 9, 1906. 

"A collection of varieties of tobacco forming part of the extensive collection made 
by Professor Comes, author of various works on tobacco, and especially the work enti- 
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17499 to 17504— Continued. 

tied 'The Races of Tobacco.' Imported for breeding experiments in connection 
with a search for a disease-resistant strain in North Carolina.'* (Fairchild, ) 

17499. NiCOTIANA TABACUM FRUT1C08A. 

Karchiaku. 

17500. NiCOTIANA TABACUM PRUTICOSA. 

Doniaku. 

17501. NiCOTIANA ALATA PEBSICA. 

Schiraz, 

17502. NiCOTIANA RUSTICA TEXANA. 

Calcutta. 

17503. NiCOTIANA RUSTICA BRASILIA. 

Dzjouchin Rhau. 

17504. NiCOTIANA RUSTICA BRASILIA. 

Veilchen, 

17505 and 17506. Citrus aurantium. Orange. 

From Shanghai, China. Presented by Rev. J. M. W. Famham, D. D. Received 
February 8, 1906. 

Orange seeds, as follows : 

17605. From Swatow, China. '*A very fine loose-skinned variety ; lobes 
separate easily . " ( Famham . ) 

17506. From Canton, China. "A better variety of orange than I have ever 
eaten in the United States or Europe. Close skin, and lobes not separable." 
(Famham. ) 

17507. Citrus aurantium. Orange. 

From Algiers, Algeria. Presented by Dr. L. Trabut, government botanist 
Received February 8, 1906. 

*' Seeds of the famous orange Blidaj which, according to Doctor Trabut's label, is an 
early variety, having large, sweet fruits and reproducing by seeds. The J5Zirfa orange 
is one of the best grown in northern Algeria and, as I understand, these seeds are 
from selected fruite of this variety." (Swingle.) 

17508. Trifolium pratense. Red clover. 

From Lausanne, Switzerland. Presented by Prof. G. Martinet, director, Etab- 
lissement Federal D'Essais et de Controle de Semences a Lausanne. Received 
February 12, 1906. 

Selection with yellow grains. 

17509. Beta vulgaris. Sugar beet. 
From Fairfield, Wash'. Received through Mr. E. H. Morrison. Crop of 1905. 

Kleiyiwanzleben. 

17510. Quercus cuspidata. 

From Yokohama, Japan. Received through Mr. F. N. Meyer from the Yokohama 
Nursery Company, February 15, 1906. 

This is an evergreen oak much used in Japan for hedges, for which it seems 
admirably suited. Its acorns, although of small size, are of very sweet taste when 
baked like chestnuts, and when boiled or roasted are regularly sold in Japan for 
food ; not hardy in the northern States. 
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1.7511. Seghium edule. Chayote. 

From Biloxi, Miss. Presented by Mr. Aristide Hopkins. -Received Februmy 
15, 1906. 

Fruits of a green variety. 

17512. Phaseolus radiatus. Mung bean. 
From De Quincy, La. Received through Dr. S. A. Knapp, February 16, 1906. 

Grown from S. P. I. No. 10527. 

17513. Andropogon sorghum. Milo. 

From Memphis, Tenn. Received through Mr. J. E. Bradley, February 16, 1906. 
Dwarf. 

17514 and 17515. 

From Buitenzorg, Java. Presented by Dr. M. Treub, director of the Botanical 
Gardens. Received February 16, 1906. 

Seeds, as follows: 

17514. Garcinia mangostana. Mangrosteen. 

17616. Nephelium lappacbum. Kambutan. 

Native of south India and Malay islands and furnishes a fruit similar to the 
Litchi, namely, the Ramhutan or Kamhoostan fruit. All species of Nephelium 
seem to require rather a moist, mild, forest clime than great atmospheric heat. 

The fruit is of a bright red color, about 2 inches long, of an oval form, and 
slightly flattened, and covered with long, soft, fleshy spines or thick hair. 
Like the other Nepheliums it contains a pleasant acidulous pulp, very grateful 
in tropical countries. 

17516. Zea mays. Com. 

From St. Anthony Park, St. Paul, Minn. Received through the Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station, February, 1906. 

Crosby. Grown in 1905 from S. P. I. No. 13570; selected to ears of plump form 
with 14 rows and over. 

17517. Zea mays. Com. 
From Simsbury, Conn. Received through Mr. A. R. Dayton, February, 1906. 

Crosby. Grown in 1905 from S. P. I. No. 13570; selected from two-eared stalks. 

17518. Zea mays. Com. 

From Simsbury, Conn. Received through Mr. A. R. Dayton, February, 1906. 

Crosby. Grown in 1905 from S. P. I. No. 13570; selected from compact plants 
with ears low on stalk. 

17519. ViGNA UNGUicuLATA. Cowpea. 

From Richmond, Va. Received through T. W. Wood & Sons, February 16, 1906. 

Red Carolina. **One of the surest cropping of cowpeas, yielding well in both wet 
and dry seasons. The vines are not as long as Black and Red Ripper, but are thicker 
and bunchier, completely covering the ground, and can be more easily cut and cured. 
Does well on nearly all classes of soils, and better than any other sort ©n stiff clay 
soils. The long pods contain 18 to 20 peas, and are easier and less expensive to pick 
than the short-podded sorts. We recommend it strongly, believing that our growers 
will find in it distinct advantages over other kinds." (Wood <Sc Sons. ) 
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17520. Glycine hispida. Soy bean. 

From Richmond, Va. Received through T. W. Wood & Sons, February 16, 1906. 

HoUyhrook EarJ^. "A particularly valuable strain of soybeans, which matures 
its crop three weeks earlier than the Mammoth Yellow soy, and is consequently better 
adapted for planting in sections north of Virginia, or for planting late in order to 
make a crop of shelled beans. The yield from the HoUyhrook Early soy is very 
nearly equal to that of the Mammoth Yellow^ and they are sure to make a crop of 
beans. The Mammoth Yellow soy requires the full crowing season to mature its crop, 
and frequently an early frost will cut short the yield of the crop of beans. There is 
no such danger with HoUyhrook Early soys, and they will prove to be a distinct and 
valuable acquisition." ( Wood <Sc Sons. ) 

17521. Passiflora quadrangularis. G-ranadilla. 

From Juarez, Chihuahua, Mexico. Presented by Mr. Elmer Stearns. Received 
February 15, 1906. 

17522. CucuMis MELO. Winter muskxnelon. 

From Ispahan, Persia. Received through Mr. Frank Benton, February 14, 1906. 

** Bears transportation long distances over bad roads; good quality, very juicy, fairly 
sweet. Long, oval, light yellow or straw colored outside with rather fine brown net- 
ting. Rind thin; flesh light straw colored, with a watery or semi transparent appear- 
ance. Ispahan is on a great plateau, 5,400 feet above sea level. *' (Benton. ) 

17523 and 17524. 

From Bagdad, Turkey. Presented by Hon. Rudolph Hurner, United States 
vice-consul. Received February 8, 1906. 

17523. Zea mays. Com. 
*^Edreh Scham^^ {Damascus Edreh). Smdll, yellow flint com. 

17524. Andropogon sorghum. Sorg-huzn. 
*'Edreh Trak'' (or Irak). 

17525 to 17527. 

From Geneva, Idaho. Received through Mr. F. W. Boehme, February, 1906. 

17525. HoRDEUM vuLGABE.. Bsxley. 
Beardless. 

17626. A VENA sATivA. Oat. 

Swedish Select. 

17527. AvENA SATIVA. Oat. 
Sixty-Day. 

17528 and 17529. 

From Niu-chwang, China. Received from the Chinese magistrate of the Hai- 
cheng district, through Mr. Thomas Sammons, United States consul-general 
at Niu-chwang, February 12, 1906. 

17528. Cannabis sativa. Hemp. 
* * Manchurian fine thread hemp seed. ' ' {Sammons. ) 

17529. Abutilon avicennae. Cliinajute. 
* ' Manchurian coar.- e rope hemp seed. ' ' {Sammons. ) 
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17530 to 17533. Arachis hypogaea. Peanut. 

From Mikindani, German East Africa. Presented by Prof. Dr. A. Zimmer- 
mann, Biologisch Landwirtschaftliches Institut, Anaani, German East Africa. 
Received February 16, 1906. 

No varietal names received. 

17534. DoLicHos atropurpureus. 

From Waterloo, Kans. Received through Mr. J. W. Riggs, February 10, 1906. 

17535 to 17537. Andropogon sorghum. Sorghnm. 

From Lyallpur, India. Received through Mr. Theodore C. Mailer, of Amritsar, 
India, February 16, 1906. 

Sorghum seed, as follows: 

17536. White Juar of Lyallpur. 17637. Red Juar of LyaUpur, 

1 7636. Sweet Juar of Lyallpur. 

17538 to 17687. Andropogon sorghum. Sorghnm. 

From Chillicothe, Tex. 

A collection of sorghums grown in 1905 on the Department's experimental farm at 
Chillicothe, as follows: 

17638. Planter's Friend. Grown from Agrost. No. 1697, from New South 

Wales, Australia. 

17639. Planter's Friend. Grown from Agrost. No. 2119, from Queensland, 

Australia. 

17640. "jS'. saccharatum.'' Grown from Agrost. No. 1605, from Sydney, 

Australia. 

17641. Black-Seeded. Grown from Agrost. No. 1656, from New South 

Wales, Australia. 

17642. Black-Seeded. Grown from Agrost. No. 1694, from New South 

Wales, Australia. 

17643. Amber, Grown from Agrost. No. 1695, from New South Wales, 

Australia. 

17644. Dwarf Amber. Grown from Agrost. No. 2118, from Queensland, 

Australia. 

17646. Undendibule. Grown from Agrost. No. 1752, from V^ictoria, Aus- 
tralia; first selection. 

17646. Undendibule. Grown from Agrost. No. 1752, from Victoria, Aus- 

tralia; second selection. 

17647. Orange. Grown from Agroet. No. 1661, from New South Wales, 

Australia. 

17648. Orange. Grown from Agrost. No. 1696, from 'New South Wales, 

Australia. 

17649. Orange. Grown from Agrost. No. 2095, from Congressional seed 

distribution; first selection. 

17660. Orange. Grown from Agrost. No. 2095; second selection. 

17661. Orange. Grown from Agrost. No. 2125, from Queensland, Australia; 

first selection. 

17662. Orange. Grown from Agrost. No. 2125; second selection. 

17663. Texas Gooseneck ( Texas Seeded * ^Ribbon Cane " ) . Grown from Agrost. 

No. 1812, from the Texas Seed and Floral Company, Dallas, Tex. 
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17664. 

17666. 

17666. 

17667. 

17668. 
17660. 
17660. 
17661. 

17662. 

17663. 

17664. 
17666. 

17666. 

17667. 

17668. 

17669. 

17670. 

17671. 

17672. 

17673. 
17674. 
17676. 
17676. 
17677. 
17678. 
17670. 
17680. 
17681. 
17682. 
17683. 
17684. 
17686. 
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Sumac, Grown from Agrost, No. 1946, from the Tennessee Experi- 
ment Station. 



Folaer^s Early. 
Australia. 



Colman, 
tralia. 



Grown from Agrost. No. 2120, from Queensland, 
Grown from Agrost. No. 2121, from Queensland, Aus- 



CoUier, Grown from Agrost. No. 2124, from Queensland, Australia; 
first selection. 

Collier. Grown from Agrost No. 2124; second selection. 

Russian Sugar. Grown from Agrost. No. 1581, from Russia. 

Austrian Sugar, Grown from Agrost. No. 1607, from Vienna. 

Black Sorghum. Grown from Agrost. No. 1811, from Barbados, 
West Indies. 

Yellow Milo. 
tralia. 



Grown from Agrost. No. 1753, from Victoria, Aus- 



Yellow Milo. Selected pendent heads grown from Agrost. No. 2522, 
from Thorbum & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Yellow Milo. Selected erect heads grown from Agrost. No. 2522. 

Grown from Agrost. No. 2090, from Chillicothe, 



Yellow Milo. 
Tex. 

Red Kafir. 
tralia. 

Red Kafir. 
tralia. 



Grown from Agrost. No. 1751, from Victoria, Aus- 
Grown from Agrost. No. 2116, from Queensland, Aus- 
Grown from Agrost. No. 1749, from Vic- 



Black-Hulled White Kafir, 
toria, Australia. 

Black-HuUed White Kafir. Grown from Agrost. No. 1993, from the 
Iowa Seed Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 

WhUe MUo, 
tralia. 



WhUe-Hulled While Kafir. 
Queensland, Australia. 



Grown from Agrost. No. 2115, from Queensland, Aus- 

Grown from Agrost. No. 2122, from 

Grown from Agrost. No. 1754, from Vic- 



Black-Hulkd White Kafir. 
toria, Australia. 

Dhavla (A). Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14500. 

Kalbondi. Grown from S. P. 1. No. 14508. 

Gare Nasik, Grown from S. P. I. No. 14516. 

Bile Jura. Grown from 8. P. 1. No. 14524. 

Meldani. Grown from 8. P. 1. No. 14535. 

Kcmdi. Grown from 8. P. L No. 14544. 

Nadyal. Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14583. 

Juari. Grown from S. P. I. No. 14584. 

WkUe Dumraon. Grown from S. P. I. No. 14585. 

Gumeri. Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14586; first selection. 

Gumeri. Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14586; second selection. 

Dukn. Grown from 8. P 1. No. 14587. 

Durga. Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14588. 
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17686. Bana of Jalaon, Grown from S. P. I. No. 14589. 

17687. Bhanna of Jhansi, Grown from S. P. I. No. 14590. 

17688. LaL Grown from S. P. 1. No. 14591. 

17680. Doliya. Grown from 8. P. 1. No. 14593; first selection. 

17600. Doliya. Gro>¥n from S. P. I. No. 14593; second selection. 

17601. Bania.' Grown from S. P. 1. No. 14594. 

17602. Laliya, Grown from S. P. 1. No. 14596. 

17603. K(mbraL Grown from S. P. I. No. 14597. 

17604. Pyaria Iksari Banda, Grown from S. P. 1. No. 14598. 
17606. Ikmn Banda. Grown from S. P. I. No. 14599. 

17606. Pyana, Grown from S. P. I. No. 14600. 

17607. Alapun. Grown from S. P. 1. No. 14602. 

17608. Dulan, Grown from S. P. I. No. 14603. 
17600. Dugadia Zard. Grown from S. P. I. No. 14604. 

17600. Ikdani. Grown from S. P. I. No. 14605. 

17601. Purbi Magha, Grown from S. P. I. No. 14606. 

17602. QmrUry White. Grown from S. P. I. No. 14607. 

17603. Dugadia Safed. Grown from S. P. 1. No. 14608; first selection. 

17604. Dugadia Safed. Grown from S. P. 1. No. 14608; second selection. 
17606. Jogia. Grown from S. P. 1. No. 14609. 

17606. Domni. Grown from S. P. I. No. 14610. 

17607. Chatka. Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14611. 

17608. Bangra. Grown from S. P. I. No. 14612. 

17600. Lallu. Grown from S. P. I. No. 14613; first selection. 

17610. Lallu. Grown from S. P. I. No. 14613; second selection. 

17611. PurU Murabad. Grown from S. P. I. No. 14617. 

17612. Deshi. Grown from S. P. 1. No. 14618. 

17613. GangaJamni. Grown from S. P. 1. No. 14619. 

17614. Bannia Dadri. Grown from S. P. 1. No. 14622. 

17616. Red of Ajangarh. Grown from S. P. I. No. 14626; first selection. 

17616. Red of Ajangarh. Grown from S. P. 1. No. 14626; second selection. 

17617. Baiinia. Grown from S. P. I. No. 14627. 

17618. Jhangaria. Grown from S. P. 1. No. 14631. 
17610. Palarhia. Grown from S. P. I. No. 14634. 

17620. Ganga Jali. Grown from S. P. 1. No. 14641. 

17621. Lohor. Grown from S. P. I. No. 14647. 

17622. Shalu. Grown from S. P. I. No. 14666; first selection. 

17623. Shalu. Grown from S. P. 1. No. 14666; second selection. 

17624. Makchandri. Grown from 8. P. 1. No. 14667. 
17626. Holgi. Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14668. 

17626. Hundi. Grown from 8. P. 1. No. 14669. 

17627. Kagi Moti. Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14671. 
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17538 to 17687— Continued. 

17628. KaUxmdL ^ Grown from S. P. I. No. 14673. 

17620. Duhar MashL Grown from S. P. I. No. 14674. 

17630. Bendri. Grown from S. P. I. No. 14676; first selection. 

17631. Bendri, Grown from S. P. I. No. 14675; second selection. 

17632. Guldhavi, Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14676. 

17633. Lakdi. Grown from S. P. I. No. 14677. 

17634. Sholu. Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14678. 
17636. Gola, Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14680. 

17636. Khmdi Chandor, Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14684; first selection. 

17637. Khondi Chandor, Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14684; second selection. 

17638. Khondi Chandor. Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14684; third selection. 
17630. Dadar, Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14687. 

17640. Khonde Malegaon, Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14688. 

17641. Shalu. Grown from 8. P. 1. No. 14689. 

17642. Dagdl Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14691. 

17643. ShcUu. Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14694. 

17644. Hundi. Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14697. 
17646. Waradi Juar. Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14699. 

17646. Hundi, Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14700. 

17647. Jmdhala. Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14701; first selection. 

17648. Jondhala. Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14701; second selection 
17640. Maldani. Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14702. 

17660. Tamhdi, Grown from 8. P. 1. No. 14703. 

17661. Gudadl Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14704. 

17662. Jagadi, Grown from 8. P. 1. No. 14705. 

17663. Dadia. Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14706. 

17664. Fajaria. Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14707. 
17666. Deshi Perio. Grown from 8. P. 1. No. 14708. 

17666. Sholapuri. Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14709. 

17667. Ratadia.^ Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14713; first selection. 

17668. Ratadia. Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14713; second selection. 
17660. Malvan. Grown from 8. P. 1. No. 14718. 

17660. Ulavli, Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14719. 

17661. Sakar Makar. Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14720. 

17662. Sundhia (B). Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14721. 

17663. Collier. Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14723. 

17664. Raj Hansa. Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14724. 
17666. Imphee. Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14725. 

17666. Motichur. Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14728. 

17667. Rati (A). Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14733. 

17668. Jogadi. Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14734. 
17660. Kempu Foona. Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14742. 
17670. Kempu (A). Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14744. ' 
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17671. Holgi Oola, Grown from S. P. I. No. 14749. 

17672. Dudha Mogra. Grown from S. P. I. No. 14750. 

17673. Tambdi Sholapuri, Grown from S. P. I. No. 14751. 

17674. Dukn (B). Grown from S. P. I. No. 14753. 
17676. Holgi Jola, Grown from S. P. I. No. 14761. 

17676. Chihna. Grown from S. P. I. No. 14762. 

17677. McUdandi (A) Poona, Grown from S. P. I. No. 14763. 

17678. Ka{ii. Grown from S. P. I. No. 14766; 

17670. Darker. Grown from S. P. I. No. 14767; first selection. 

17680. Darker, Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14767; second selection. 

17681. Dark^ (A) . Grown from S. P. I. No. 14768. 

17682. Sundhia Juwar (Poona Farm). Grown from S. P. 1. No. 14769. 

17683. VtavlL Grown from S. P. I. No. 14771. 

17684. KavlL Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14772. 

17686. Cliarodi (8urat Farm). Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14773. 

17686. Ameria Sundhia (Nadiad Farm). Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14774. 

17687. Farfaria (Nadiad Farm). Grown from 8. P. I. No. 14775. 

17688. Andropogon sorghum. Sorghnm. 
From Chillicotiie, Tex. Received through Mr. E. J. Randel. Crop of 1905. 

Sapling. 

17689. Andropogon sorghum. Sorghnm. 
From Mecca, Cal. Received through Brauchman Brothers. Crop of 1905. 

Durra. 

17690. Andropogon sorghum. Sorghnm. 

From Mountain View, Okla. Received through Mr. James Cun\mins. Crop of 
1905. 

ShaUu. 

17691. Andropogon sorghum. G-iant milo (?). 

From Chillicothe, Tex. Received through Mr. A. B. Conner. Crop of 1905. 

Seed of the Giant milo, dr possibly a hybrid, collected from plants found growing 
in several fields. 

17692. Zea mats. Com. 

From Dallas, Tex. Received through the Texas Seed and Floral Company, 
February 20, 1906. 

Texas Giant Oourd. 

17693. ViGNA uNGUicuLATA. Cowpea. 

From Dallas, Tex. Received through the Texas Seed and Floral Company, 
February 20, 1906. 

Cream. 
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17694. AvENA SATiVA. Oat. 

From Manhattan, Kans. Received through the Agricultural Experuneut 
Station, February 20, 1906. 

Sixty-Day, 

17695. Andropogon sorghum. Sorghum. 

From Waterville, Minn. Received through Mr. Seth H. Kenney, February 20, 
1906. 

Minnesota Early Amber Cane. 

17696. Phaseolus radiatus. Mung bean. 

From San Jose, Cal. Received through the Braslan Seed Growers Company, 
February 23, 1906. 

17697. ViGNA UNGUicuLATA. Cowpoa. 
From Richmond, Va. Received through T. W. Wood & Sons, February 23,1906. 

Iron. 

17698. Medicago sativa. AlfEdfEL 

From Chinook, Mont. Received through Mr. Thomas O'Hanlon, February 21, 
1906. 

17699. Agropyron occidentale. Western vrheat-grsiss. 

From Harlem, Mont. Received through Mr. Thomas M. Everett, February 21, 
1906. 

17700 and 17701. Avena sativa. Oat. 

From Richmond, Va. Received through T. W. Wood & Sons, February 23, 1906. 
17700. Appier Rustproof . 17701. Burt. 

17702. Andropogon sorghum. Sorghtun. 
From Richmond, Va. Received through T. W. Wood & Sons, February 23, 1906. 

Early Amber Cane. 

17703. Xanthosoma sagittifolium. Tautia. 

From Port au Paix, Haiti. Received through Mr. George W. Guiding, February 
23, 1906. 

17704 to 17707. Diospyros kaki. Japanese persimmon. 

From Taiku, Korea. Received through Prof. J. G. Jack, of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, Jamaica Plains, Mass., February 26, 1906. 

Cuttings of four varieties of seedless Japanese persimmons. 

17708. MUSSAENDA FRONDOSA. 

From Manila, P. I. Received through Mr. W. S. Lyon, of the Bureau of Agri- 
culture, February 26, 1906. 

"A yellow-flowered, ornamental shrub; flowers subtended by single, large, milk- 
white caly cine leaf ; very showy." {Lyon.) 
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17709. Ornithopus sativus. Serradella. 

From Paris, France. Received through Vilmdrin-Andrieux & Co., February 
26, 1906. 

17710 to 17712. Arachis htpogaea. Pe€Uiut. 

From Yokohama, Japan. Received through the Y'okohama Nursery Company, 
February 26, 1906. 

Seed of three varieties of peanuts grown in Shimosa Province, as follows: 

17710. Small variety. 

17711. ^irato; the best in Japan; large variety. 

17712. ^oc^t^ai (outsider); large variety. 

17713 and 17714. Coffea arabica. Coflfee. 

From Harrar, Abyssinia. Received through the Oflfice of Bionomic Investiga- 
tions, February 26, 1906. 

17713. Cultivated COFFEE. 17714. Wild coffee. 

17715 and 17716. Agave spp. Century plant. 

From Washington, D. C. Received through Mr. L. H. Dewey, February, 1906. 
Plants, SLB follows: 

17716. Agave lechbguilla. 

From Mexico. 
17716. Agave rigida sisalana. Sisal. 

From the Bahama Islands. . 

17717. PsoPHOCARPUS TETRAGONOLOBUS. SeguidlUas. 

From Manila, P. I. Presented by Mr. W. S. Lyon, of the Bureau of Agricul- 
ture. Received February 26 and April 3, 1906. 

**The pods if boiled when exceedingly young and tender taste not unlike aspar- 
agus. Vigorous climber, fruiting in three months from the seed and annually from 
a perennial rootstock in warm climates." (Lyon. ) 

17718 €Uid 17719. Vitis vinipera. G-rape. 

From Salonica, Turkey. Received through Rev. J. Henry House, February 15, 
1906. 

Cuttings, as follows: 

17718. Wfiite Kapadjulari. 17719. Black KapadjtUari. 

17720. AvENA SATIVA. Oat. 

From Aberdeen, S. Dak. Received through Mr. Isaac Lincoln, February 28, 1906. 
Sixty-Day. 

17721. Pappophorum nigricans. ' 

From Victoria, Australia. Presented by Prof. Hugh Pye, of the Dookie Agri- 
cultural College. Received February 21, 1906. 

17722. Phaseolus radiatus. Mungbean. 

From Terrell, Tex. Received through W. C. Porter & Co., February 28, 1906. 
Probably grown from No. 10527. 
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17723 to 17743. 

From China. Received through Mr. F. N. Meyer, March 1, 1906. 
A collection of bud sticks, as follows: 

17723. Pyrus sinensis. Pear. 

From Matou. "(No. 75.) A fine variety of a melting pear called Pai li. 
This form looks to be different from those sent under Nos. 109 and 120 (S. P. I. 
No. 16911)." {Meyer.) 

17724. Pyrus sinensis. Pear. 

From Matou. " (No. 73. J A large variety of the best pear of North China, 
the so-called Peking pear; m Chinese, Ya kwam le. Looks and smells like a 
quince, but is juicy, melting, and aromatic. May prove to be exceedingly 
valuable for breedmg purposes. The trees grow far more spread out than 
pears generally do, so they must not be planted too close." (Meyer. ) 

17726. Pyrus sinensis. , Pear. 

From Matou. *'(No. 74. ) A small variety of the best pear of I^orth China. 
The same description as for No. 73 serves this one, only it is a far smaller vari- 
ety and, as such, does not appear on the tables of the best hotels in China." 
(Meyer.) 

17726. Pyrus sinensis. Pear. 

From Matou. **(No. 76. ) A large variety of a juicy p€»r with nonmelting 
flesh. A very good keeper of fine appearance; somewhat like our Kieffer pear. 
May be most excellent for canning purposes." (Meyer. ) 

17727. Pyrus sp. Pear. 

From Tsing-ho-pu. * ' ( No. 125. ) A wild pear bearing fruits not larger than 
a hollyberrv. Makes an extraordinarily dense head of branches and may be of 
use in small parks where small shade trees are wanted." (Meyer. ) 

17728. Amygdalus persica. Pea^h. 

From Matou. ** (No. 82. ) A peach described to me by the natives as very 
large, red meated, and juicy. The trees are thrifty growers." (Meyer. ) 

17729. Amygdalus davidiana. 

From the mountains near Tang-shan, near Peking. ** (No. 126.) , A variety 
of thrifty growth, with medium-sized buds. Fruits absolutely inedible, but 
may prove td be very valuable as a spring flowering shrub. The Chinese cul- 
tivate many different varieties as dwarfed specimens and for winter forcing." 
(Meyer.) 

17730. Amygdalus davidiana. 

From the mountains near Tang-shan^ near Peking. *' (No. 127.) A variety 
of rather stunted growth, with large-sized buds. May prove to De a valuable 
addition to our spring flowering shrubs." (Meyer. ) 

17731. Amygdalus davidiana. 

From the mountains near Tang-shan, near Peking. "(No. 129.) A very 
diminutive form of wild peach. Grows in very rocky places and nas small, 
silvery- white twigs. May be of use as a shrub for rockeries." (Meyer. ) 

17732. Prunus sp. Cherry. 

From Pee-san. '*(No. 79.) A bush cherry bearing small, red fruits which 
ripen here in early June. Is grafted upon wild peach stock low down in the 
ground." (Meyer.) 

17733. Prunus sp. Cherry. 

From Pee-san. '*(No. 80. ) A larger variety than No. 79; otherwise the 
the same description applies to it." (Meyer. ) 
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X7723 to 17743— Continued. 

17784. PisTACiA CHINBN8I8. Pistaclie. 

From Wei-tean Mountains. **(No8. 71 and 90. ) The staminate form of the 
Chinese pistache. A very ornamental tree with graceful, pinnate foliage; 
grows to very large dimensions.** (Meyer. ) 

17736. PisTACiA CHiNENSis. Pistache. 

From Wei-tsan Mountains. **(No8. 72 and 89.) The carpellate form of the 
Chinese pistache. A rather ornamental, small tree; bears heavy bunches of 
small, scarlet, and purplish colored berries.'* {Meyer, ) 

17736. Aesculus CHINENSIS. Cliinese horse-chestnut. 

From Wei-tsan Mountains. ''(No. 81.) An ornamental shade tree with 
somewhat smaller leaves than the ordinary horse-chestnut; when old gets to 
be very spreading. A very rare tree in north China and entirely new to 
America. ' ' ( Meyer, ) 

17737. SALixsp. Willow. 

From Scha-ho-schonn. " (Nos. 121 and 122.) A remarkable willow which 
forms naturally a dense, flat-globular head." (Meyer.) 

17738. SALixsp. WiUow. 

From the mountains near Tang-shan, near Peking. ** (No. 133.) A willow 
with bright yellow bark, found in a ravine.** (Meyer. ) 

17730. Crataegus pinnatifida. ^ hawthorn. 

From Matou. **(No. 131.) A variety differing in growth from those sent 
under No. 9 (S. P. 1. No. 17171.) According to the natives, the fruits are of 
large size. Grown as an ornamental as well as a fruit tree." . ( Meyer. ) 

17740. Catalpa bungei. Catalpa. 

From Fung-tai. ** (No. 138.) Probably a different form of this beautiful 
tree from those sent under No. 13 (S. P. I. No. 16914).** (Meyer.) 

17741. MAi.ussp. Crab apt>le. 

From Fung-tai. **(No. 139.) An ornamental, red-flowered shrub, com- 
mon in Chinese gardens. Probably adapted to dry places.'* (Meyer. ) 

17742. PopULus sp. Poplar. 

From Matou. "(No. 77.) A poplar with small leaves and black-colored 
bark; grown as a wind-break on very sandy soils.'* (Meyer.) 

17743. PopuLus sp. Poplar. 

From Matou. *' (No. 132.) A silvery-barked poplar; grown as a wind- 
break on very sandy soils.** (Meyer). 

17744 to 17755. 

From Chi-li Province, China. Received at the Plant Introduction' Garden, Chico, 
Cal., through Mr. F. N. Meyer, January 23, 1906. 

A miscellaneous collection of roots and bud sticks, as follows: 

17744. RuBussp. 

From Shan-hai-kwan. *'(No. 6.) A Rubus found in a semishady, dry situ- 
ation. At the time of collection no fruits were present.** (Meyer. ) 

17745. JuGLANS REG I A. Persian walnut. 

From Chang-li. **(No. 8.) Scions from a soft-shell walnut tree, which 
produces, according to the owner, on some branches also paper-shell nuts. 
Nuts sent to Washmgton, D. C, under 51a (S. P. I. No. 17945)." (Meyer.) 
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17744 to 17755— Continued. 

17746. JuGLANS BBGiA. Persian walzLut. 

From Chang-li. "(No. 45.) A paper-shell walnut, of which nuts were sent 
to Washington, D. C, under No. 36a (8. P. 1. No. 17946)." (Meyer.) 

17747. JuGLANs REGiA. Persian walnut. 

From Chang-li. * * ( No. 48. ) A large nut with medium soft shell. * ' ( Meyer, ) 

17748. Fraxinus LONGicuspis (?) . Ash. 

From Shan-hai-kwan. * * ( Nos.. 11 and 19. ) An ash which assumed fine, red- 
. dish brown tints at the time of collecting. The leaves are not as large or as 
pinnate as those of Fraxinus exceMor. The tree is decidedly ornamental." 
(Meyer,) 

1 7749. (Undetermined. ) 

From Shan-hai-kwan. **(No. 41.) A shrubby Lespedeza, growing between 
rocks." (Meyer.) 

17760. ( Undetermined. ) 

From Shan-hai-kwan. " (No. 43.) A perennial* leguminous plant with 
trifoliate leaves and climbing, semiwoody stems, which are extremely tena- 
cious and are used by the Chinese in tying grapes to trellises and in upholding 
heavily loaded branches of fruit trees. Is the same as No. 110 (S. Jp. I. No. 
17162)." (Meyer.) , 

17761. Crataegus sp. Hawthorn. 

From Chang-IL **(No. 42.) The same as No. 10 (S. P. I. No. 17170); used 
as stock for Crataegus pinnaiifida. * ' ( Meyer. ) 

17762. ZizYPHUs SATIVA. Jujube. 

From Chang-li. "(No. 44. ) A large variety of the Chinese 'date*; is grown 
in largje orchards by the Chinese and is used either fresh or dried. The trees 
are planted from 5 to 10 feet apart, and the bark is ringed to make them bear 
more heavily. ' ' ( Meyer. ) 

17763. PiNus sp. Pine. 

From Chang-li. **(No. 57.) Found growing wild in the mountains; is 
rather stunted when older, but looks extremely characteristic. Used by the 
natives to plant in graveyards." (Meyer.) '. 

17764. DaucuS carota. Carrot. 

From Chang-li. **(No. 58.) A blood red carrot; a very sweet variety used 
cooked and pickled." (Meyer.) 

17766. ViTis sp. Grape. 

From Tientsin. **(No. 66.) A light purple grape with rather small berries; 
otherwise the same description applies to it as to those sent under Nos. 69 
and 65 (S. P. I. Nos. 17467 and 17468)." (Meyer.) 

17756 €Uid 17757. Andropogon sorghum. Sorghum. 

From Lawrence, Kans. Received through F. Barteldes & Co., March 2, 1906. 

17766. Colman Orange Cjpine, 17767. African. 
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Received from the Royal Botanic Gardens, 



17758 to 17832. 

From Glasnevin, Dublin, Ireland 
March .2, 1906. 

A collection, mostly of grass and leguminous forage plants seeds, as follows: 

17768. ErODIUM ABSINTHOIDES. 17706. AeGILOPS SQUARROSA. 

17759. ErODIUM CHEILANTHIPOLIUM. 17707. 

17760. Erodium chelidonifolium. 17708. 
17760a. Erodium gruinum. 

17761. Erodium hymenodbs 



17799. 
17800. 
17801. 



17762. Erodium manescavi. 

17763. Erodium pelargoniplorum. 

17764. Erodium semenovii. 17802. 

17765. Erodium TRiCHOMANiFOLiuM. 

17766. Erodium verbbnaefolium. 17803. 

17767. Galbga BiLOBA. 17804. 

17768. Galega persica. 17805. 

17760. LaTHYRUS ARMITAGEANUS. 17806. 

17770. LaTHYRUS CRUIKSHANKII. 17807. 

17771. Lathyrus GORGONi. 17808. 

17772. Lathyrus latifolius. 17800. 
17778. Lathyrus nissolia. 17810. 

1 7774. Lathyrus odoratus. 1 78 1 1 . 

17775. Lathyrus pyrenaicus. 17812. 

17776. Lathyrus rotundipolius. 17813. 

17777. Lathyrus sibthorpii. 17814. 

17778. Medicago decandollii. 17815. 
17770. Medicago elegans. 17916. 

17780. Medicago i^tertexta. 17817. 

17781. Medicago orbicularis. 17818. 

17782. Medicago scutellata. 17819. 
17788. Medicago tuberculata. 17820. 

17784. Melilotus leucantha. 17821. 

17785. Onobrychis caput-galli. 17822. 

17786. Onobrychis CRiSTA-GALLi. 17823. 

17787. ScoRPiuRUs muricatus. 17824. 

17788. ScoRPiuRus suBviLLOsus. 17825. 
17780. ScoRPiURUs vermiculata. 17826. 

17700. ViCIA GRANDIPLORA. 17827. 

1 770 1 . ViciA OROBUS. 1 7828. 

17702. ViciA SYLVATicA. 17829. 
17798. Aegilops macrochaeta. 17830. 

17794. Aegilops MACRURA. 17831. 

17795. Aegilops ov ATA. 17832. 
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Aegilops triaristata. 
Aegilops triuncialis. 
Agropyron acutum. 
Agropyron muricatum. 
Arrhen atherum a V e n a - 

CEUM. 

Arrhen atherum a v e n a - 
ceum bulbosum. 

Avena argentea. 

AVENA ATROPURPUREA. 
AvENA ORIENTALIS. 
DaCTYLIS ALTAIC a. 

Dactylis glaucescens. 
Dactylis hispanica. 
Hierochloe borealis. 
HOLCUS argenteus. 
Pennisetum caudatum. 
Pennisetum latifolium. 
Phalaris coerulescens. 
Phalaris trigyna. 
Phleum arenarium. 
Phleum asperum. 
Phleum boehmeri. 
Phleum intermedium. 
Phleum michelii. 
Phleum parnassicum. 
Phleum pratense. 
Phleum tenue. 
Brachypodium pinnatum. 
Agropyron repens. 
Triticum vulgare (?) 
Agropyron cristatum. 
Agropyron elymoides. 
Triticum firmum. 
Agropyron repens. 
Triticum turgidum. 
Agropyron repens. 
dianthus squarrosus. 
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17833 and 17834. Andropogon sorghum. Sorghnin. 

From Des Moines, Iowa. Received through the Iowa Seed Company, March 3, 
1906. 

Amber Cane. 

17835 €Uid 17836. Ipomoea spp. 

From Miami, Fla. Received through the Subtropical Laboratory and Garden 
(Nos. 186 and 186), March 5, 1906. 

17885. Seed of a yellow-flowered variety of Ipomoea; origin, Cuba. (No. 
186.) 

17836. Seed of a purple-flowered variety of Ipomoea; origin, Jamaica, 
British West Indies. (No. 185.) 

17837 to 17841. 

From New York, N. Y. Received through Henry Nungeeser & Co., March 5, 
1906. 

Grass and forage crop seeds, as follows: 

17837. AoROSTis alba. Redtop. 

17838. Fbstuca ELATioR. Tall fescue. 

17839. Ornithopus sativus. Serrad^Ua. 

17840. Trifolium pratbnse. Red clover. 

17841. Trifolium INC ARNATUM. Crimson clover. 
The ordinary or early crimson clover. 

17842 to 17954. 

From Peking, China. Received through Mr. F. N. Meyer, February 23, 1906. 
A collection of seeds, as follows: 

17842. QuERCUs dbntata. Oak. 

From Ming Tombs. "(No. 25a. ) Seed obtained from the same tree as that 
sent under No. 12a (8. P. I. No. 18265); secured later in the season, the green 
leaves having changed to a gorgeous red. Probablv the same as No. 24a 
(S. P. I. No.*17879).^' (Meyer.) (For description see No. 18265. ) 

17843. (Undetermined.) 

From Peking. "(No. 122a. ) Seed of a plant bearing bright scarlet-colored 
nonedible fruite about the size of an egg.'* (Meyer. ) 

17844. Prunus armeniaca. Apricot. 

From Peking. "(No. 15a.) Seed of a sweet variety of apricot sold in 
Peking under the name of * almonds'; are eaten as dessert and also used in 
confectionery." (Meyer.) 

17846. Prunus armeniaca. Apricot. 

From Peking. "(No. 16a.) Seed of a bitter variety of apricot sold in 
Peking under the name of * almonds ' ; used only in confectionery. (Meyer, ) 

17846. Aristo lochia sp. 

From Shan-hai-kwan. (No. 134a.) 

17847. Phaseolus angularis. Adzuki'bean. 

From Chang-li. "(No. 37a.) Considered to be the best table bean in 
Chang-li." (Meyer,) 
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17842 to 17954— Continued. 

17848. Phasbolus radiatus. Xnngbean. 

From Chang-li. " (No. 43a. ) A small, edible bean; is grown between rows 
of sweet potatoes and also cotton; ripens before either of these crops are ready 
to be harvested." {Meyer.) 

17849. ViGNA UNGuicuLATA. Cowpea. 

From Tientsin. "(No. 144a.) Used for food; also roasted for confection- 
ery." {Meyer,) 

17860. Phasbolus calcaratus. Bean. 

From Shan-hai-kwan. **(No. 40a.) A small, long bean differing in shape 
from all other beans; used for food, especially in soups." {Meyer. ) 

17861. Phasbolus ANGULARis. Adznki bean. 

From Tientsin. ** (No. 143a. ) A variety of bean used for food; also for con- 
fectionery. The beans are boiled, made in a pulp, sweetened with sugar, and 
baked in small cakes. ' ' ( Meyer. ) 

17862. Glycine hispida. Soy bean. 

From Peking. ** (No. 17a. ) • These beans are roasted and sold in Peking as 
delicatessen. * * ( Meyer. ) 

17863. ViciA FABA. Broad bean. 

From Shan-hai-kwan. **(No. 45a.) A green variety of broad bean; appar- 
ent! y a different strain. * * ( Meyer. ) 

17864. RiciNUs COMMUNIS. Castor oil plant. 

From Peking. **(No. 61a.) The ordinary castor oil bean. The oil is 
extracted from the seeds and used in the native lamps. After frost the stalks 
ar^ uprooted and used for fuel." {Meyer. ) 

17866. ViGNA UNGUICULATA. Cowpea. 

From Shan-hai-kwan. **(No. 44a.) A light-colored bean used as food; 
grown between millet and sweet potatoes." {Meyer. ) 

17866. ViGNA UNGUICULATA. Cowpea. 

From Shan-hai-kwan. "(No. 47a.) A light brown-colored bean used for 
food in the green and dried state; grown between rows of small millet and 
sweet potatoes. ' * ( Meyer. ) 

17867. Glycine hispida. Soy bean. 

From Shan-hai-kwan. **(No. 42a.) Used for food in Shan-hai-kwan." 
{Meyer.) 

17868. Phasbolus vulgaris. Bean. 

From Tientsin. **(No. 81a.) A fine variety of Red Haricot beans; eaten 
when green. * ' ( Meyer. ) 

17869. Phasbolus vulgaris. Bean. 

From Peking. **(No. 18a.) White Haricot. These are eaten boiled as dry 
beans, or are used as a vegetable when fresh, and as such they are very fine. 
Might do well as string b^ins in the Atlantic States." {Meyer. ) 

17860. ViciA FABA. Horse bean. 

From Tchang-ping-tcho. *'(No. 115a.) A horse bean used for food in 
north China. ' ' ( Meyer. ) 

17861. Glycine hispida. Soy bean. 

From Sachon. *'(No. 28a.) A small, black soy bean grown for fodder; 
late variety. An excellent food for stock; must be boiled before being fed." 
{Meyer.) 
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17842 to 17954— Continued. 

17862. Glycine HISPID A. Soy becm.. 

From Tientsin. **(No. 152a.) A fine variety of soy bean used to make 
bean cheese from. * ' ( Meyer. ) 

17863. 'Fagopyrun esculentum. Buck'v^lieat. 

From Shan-hai-kwan. * * ( No. 48a. ) A variety of buckwheat sparsely grown 
around Shan-hai-kwan; used for making bread. ^' {Meyer.) 

17864. Brassica pe-tsai. Pe-tsai cabbagre. 

From Shan-hai-kwan. **{No. 58a.) An excellent, white, long-headed 
cabbage, which can be kept in cellars all winter. The plants love a rich, well- 
work^ soil and cannot stand drought. The Chinese irrigate them carefully, 
for the more they are irrigated the larger they grow. Chinese name Pai tsay.^^ 
{Meyer. ) 

17865. Brassica pe-tsai. Pe-tsai cabbage. 

From Tientsin. **(No. 83a.) A very small variety of green cabbage.*' 
{Meyer. ) Apparently a mixture of several species. 

17866. Brassica pe-tsai. Pe-tsai cabbage. 

From Tchang-ping-tcho. **(No. 80a.) A very heavy, long-headed white 
cabbage; late variety." {Meyer.) 

17867. Brassica chinensis. Pak-choi cabbage. 

From Tientsin. "(No. 100a.) A short cabbage of which the midribs of 
the leaves get to be quite fleshy. Sold in Tientsin, but as yet I have not seen 
it anywhere else." {Meyer.) 

17868. Brassica PE-TSAI. Pe-tsai cabbage. 

From Chang-li. **CNo. la.) A remarkably fine variety of white cabbage; 
the best I have ever deen. It is a long-headed variety and grows from 2 J to 3 
feet high. The taste and smell are entirely different from any oth©r cabbage. 
A very fine vegetable. Wants careful culture and can not stand drought. 
Known as Shantung cabbage. ' ' ( Meyer. ) 

17869. Brassica pe-tsai. Pe-tsai cabbage. 

From Shan-hai-kwan. *'(No. 101a.) Sold to me as a Shantung cabbage; 
a very good variety." {Meyer.) 

17870. Daucus carota. Carrot. 

From Hsuen-hwa-fu. *'(No. 30a.) A sweet, light yellow, nearly white 
carrot. Grows on alkaline soil." {Meyer.) 

17871. Daucus carota. Ccurrot. 

From Tientsin. ** (No. 82a.) An orange colored, medium short variety of 
the ordinary carrot ; more in favor here than the beet-red variety. ' * ( Meyer, ) 

17872. Daucus carota. Carrot. 

From Tchang-ping-tcho. **(No. 66a.) A very sweet, beet-red carrot. Is 
used boiled as well as pickled. Loves a well-drained soil and does not want 
to suffer from drought. * * ( Meyer. ) 

17873. Celastrus paniculatus (?). 

From Shan-hai-kwan. *'(No. 123a.) A very large variety found growing 
in the mountains near Shan-hai-kwan." {Meyer. ) 

17874. Celastrus paniculatus (?). 

From Shan-hai-kwan. *'(No. 124a.) A very small variety found growing 
in the mountains near Shan-hai-kwan." {Meyer. ) 

17876. '^Celtis sp. 

From Tang-san. ( ** No. 92a. ) A rather large-leaved Celtis; useful as a small 
shade tree. ^ ' ( Meyer, ) 
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X7842 to 17954— Continued. 

17876. Castanba sativa. COiestnut. 

From Peking. * * ( No. 33a. ) The largest variety to be found on the markets 
in Peking; said to have come from Ohee-san, near Chang-li. The nuts are 
roasted with sand and an oily substance which bleaches them, and are re- 
markably sweet The trees on which they grow are seedlings.*' {Meyer. ) 

17877. Castanea sativa. GOiestnut. 

From Peking. **(No. 34a.) The ordinary Chinese chestnut, sold every- 
where in northern China. They are very small, but make up in sweetness 
what they lack in size. Are roasted the same as No. 33a (S. P. I. No. 17876) , 
and are said to have come from Chee-san, near Chang-li. The trees 1 saw 
there grow in sheltered spots and seem to love a rocky soil.*' (Meyer. ) 

17878. QuEBcus sp. Oak. 

From western hills near Peking. "(No. 26a.) A fine oak, resembling a 
chestnut The acorns are eagerly collected and used for tanning purposes. 
Probably not very hardy, as it grows in quite sheltered valleys." (Meyer. ) 

17879. Qdercls dentata. Oak. 

From Tang-san. **(No. 24a.) A beautiful, large-leaved oak. The leaves 
assume gorgeous colors in autumn; a very desirable tree. Grows to medium 
dimensions. ' ' ( Meyer. ) 

17880. Zea mays. Com. 

From Pee-san. *'(No. 19a. ) A very fine strain of com growing in a rather 
dry part of the country. This is one of the best varieties 1 have seen in 
northern China. The plants grow about six feet high and have uniformly two 
ears to each stalk. ' ' ( Meyer. ) 

17881. Zea mays. Com. 

From Shan-hai-kwan. "(No. 20a.) A white-seeded corn growing on stony 
soil around Shan-hai-kwan, where it gets quite cold.** (Meyer. ) 

17882. Crataegus pinnatifida. Hawthorn. 

From Chang-li. **(No. 52a. V The largest variety of Cretaegus pinnatifida. 
A fine fruit for preserves, ana a very ornamental tree; is simply loaded in 
the fall with red berries and keeps its large, glossy, green leaves till late in 
autu mn. * * ( Meyer. ) 

17883. Crataegus pinnatifida. Hawthorn. 

From Chang-li. **(No. 104a. ) Fruits of different sizes to show variation.'* 
(Meyer. ) 

17884. DoLicHos lablab. Hyacinth bean. 

From western hills near Peking. ** (No. 9«a.) The same as No. 95a (S. P. I. 
No. 17885), but from a different locality.'* (Meyer. ) 

17885. DoLicHos lablab. Hyacinth bean. 

From Hawai-jou. **(No. 95a.) A bean which is grown around gardens as 
a windbreak, and at the same time the green beans are used as a ve^table; 
they are somewhat coarse but do not taste at all bad. The plant is a climber 
and as such needs supports. * ' ( Meyer. ) 

17886. ELAEAGNUSSp. 

From Chang-li. **(No. 120a.) A silvery-leaved Elaeagnus which ripens 
small, red berries in October. Grows from 5 to 6 feet high. Under cultiva- 
tion it might become denser headed and be an ornamental shrub." (Meyer.) 

17887. MALussp. Crab apple. 

From Peking. (Not numbered by Meyer.) "A crab apple sold on the 
streets in Peking. * * (Meyer, ) 
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« 

17842 to 17954— Continued. 

17888. Gleditsia sp. 

From Hwai-lai. "(No. 109a.) A small tree; may be fit for a shade tree. 
Can apparently stand lots of cold and drought, as 1 found them growing on 
the edges of a ravine on the road to Mojigolia.'* (Meyer. ) 

17889. Gleditsia sp. 

From Wei-tsan Mountains near Peking. "(No. 106a.) An omamental 
shade tree, bearing dark-brown pods. Apparently a slow grower. *' ( Meyer. ) 

17890. CoRYLUs 8^. Hazelnut. 

From Peking. "(No. 32a.) A small hazelnut said to have come froin very 
far north; bought in Peking.*' {Meyer. ) 

17891. HuMULUs sp. Sop. 

From Tientsin. * * ( No. 136a. ) A wild hop found growing around here along 
banks and in thickets. ' ' ( Meyer. ) 

17892. ZizYPHUS SATIVA. Juju'be. 

From Peking. "(No. 14a.) The Chinese collect the fruit and make a 
paste from it by boihng the fruit and straining the liquid. It is a bad weed 
that easily overruns dry plains. It grows over the whole Peking city wall and 
its spines easily break off in one's flesh. To be used for breeding purposes." 

(Meyer.) 

17893. JuNiPBRus CHiNENsis. Chinese jujiiper. 

From Tang-san. "(No. 71a.) Seeds from a very pyramidal form of the 
juniper. These are universally used in northern China to plant around graves, 
and also as windbreaks. They seem to be able to withstand much drought." 
(Meyer.) 

17894. KoELSEUTERiA PANicuLATA. Varnlsh. tree. 

From Ming Tombs. "(No. 85a.) Seed from the bladderpod tree, varying 
in looks from the usual type." (Meyer.) 

17895. Brassica oleracea. KoUrabi. 

From Hsuen-hwa-fu. "(No. 73a.) A very large variety of kohlrabi grown 
where the soil is strongly alkaline. ' ' ( Meyer. ) 

17896. Castanba sativa. Chestnut. 

Frpm Tientsin. "(No. 146a. ) A large variety of chestnut sold on Tientsin 
market; very sweet when boiled or roasted." (Meyer.) 

17897. AcERsp. iCaple. 

From Tang-san. "(No. 27a.) A very beautiful maple which grows to be 
a medium-sized tree, of very characteristic form. The leaves assume gorgeoos 
colors i n the fall. " ( Meyer. ) 

17898. Acer sp. Maple. 

From Wei-tsan Mountains near Peking. "(No. 67a.) An ornamental, 
small-leaved maple, growing wild in the mountains." (Meyer.) 

17899. Chaetochloa italica. Millet. 

From Chang-li. "(No. 53a.) A small variety of millet sold in Chang-li, 
where it is ground up and used for food." (Meyer.) 

17900. Chaetochloa italica. Millet. 
From Chang-li. (No. 105a.) 

17901. Chaetochloa italica. Millet. 

From Chang-li. "(No. 50a.) A variety of medium-sized millet, growing 
about 5 feet high; stools out very much and is, consequently, a great straw 
producer. The seeds are used as food, but are not valued as highly as other 
millets on account of the difficulty of hulling them." (Meyer,) 
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X7842 to 17964-Continued. 

17902. AmygdaluS pebsica. Peach. 

From Peking. **(No. 88a.) Seed from fruits, among which were some 
strange types, eaten in different places in north China.'' (Meyer,) 

17903. Amygdalus persica. Peach. 

From Shan-hai-kwan. ** (No. 89a.) A hardy variety which can probably 
be grown very far north." {Meyer. ) 

17904. Perilla ocymoides. Perilla. 

From Peking. **(No. 79a.) A plant grown in some localities for the pro- 
duction of oil, which is obtained from the seed." (Meyer.) 

17905. DiosPYRos LOTUS. Persimxnon. 

From Chang-li. *'(No. 69a.) . A long-fruited, wild persimmon. The fruits 
are small and not borne in such great quantities as No. 57a (8. P. I. No. 17906) ; 
otherwise the same description applies to it." (Meyer. ) 

17906. DiosPYRos LOTUS. Persiinnion. 

From Chang-li. **(No. 67a.) A round-fruited, wild persimmon. The 
fruits are not larger than a cherry^ but are very sweet tasting and the trees are 
heavily loaded. A valuable acquisition as a fruit and ornamental tree, also as 
a stock plant for the large, seedless persimmon." (Meyer. ) 

17907. DiosPYRos LOTUS. Persimmon. 

From Nankon Pass. **(No. 31a.) Seed of the wild persimmon collected 
from old trees growing at elevated points and apparently at the northern limit 
of their kind. To be used as stock for the large, seedless persimmon, and also 
for its fruit and as an ornamental." (Meyer. ) 

17908. Rhamnus sp. 

From Shan-hai-kwan.* '*(No. 132a.) A very small, shrubby Rhamnus 
growing wild in the mountains. Well fit for rockeries and as a very small 
hedge plant." (Meyer.) 

17909. Rhamnus sp. 

From Tang-san. "(No. 126a.) A large-leaved, bushy Rhamnus from 3 to 
6 feet in height; loaded at time of collection with black berries. Might do 
well as a hedge plant, as it has long spines and is very dense." (Meyer. ) 

17910. PiNussp. ^ Pine. 

From Chang-li. '*(No. 129a.) The common pine found growing in Chi- 
nese cemeteries. * * ( Meyer. ) 

17911. PiNUs BUNGEANA. Pine. 
From Ming Tombs. (No. 108a.) The same as S. P. I. No. 17912. 

17912. PiNUS BUNGEANA. Pine. 

From Wei-tsan Mountains. **(No. 137a.) A very beautiful pine with sil- 
very white bark; a slow grower, but extremely striking when old. The bark 
peels off in fiakes, like the sycamore, but the foliage is not as dense as in most 
other pi nes. ' ' ( Meyer. ) 

17913. pRUNUssp. Plum. 

From Peking. **(No.'90a.) Apparently a very late plum; freestone; fruits 
not very large, yellowish green with a purplish bloom; rather sweet in taste." 
(Meyei.) 

17914. Oryza sativa. Bice. 

From Shan-hai-kwan. '*(No. 49a.) A variety of upland rice said to be a 
softer quality than the one sent under No. 40a (S. P. I. No. 17915)." (Meyer. ) 

17915. Oryza sativa. Bice. 

From Shan-hai-kwan. **(No. 40a.) An upland rice grown sparingly 
around here. Should be haray very far north." (Meyer.) 
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17842 to 17964— Continued. 

17916. Oryza sativa. Rice. 

From Sachon. "(No. 29a.) Bought as an upland rice, but apparently is 
a lowland variety. Should do well quite far north, as the place where it was 
raised is about 50 miles north of Peking." {Meyer. ) 

17917. Oryza sativa. Rice. 

From Chang-li. **(No. 39a.) An upland rice cultivated around Chang- li. 
Should be hardy pretty far north." (Meyer.) 

17918. Celastrus flaobllaris. 

From Wei-tsan Mountains, near Peking. "(No. 68a.) A small, creeping 
shrub, bearing red, edible berries." (Meyer.) 

17919. Sesamum indicum. Sesame. 

From Tientsin. "(No. 149a.) These seeds are universally used through- 
out China in confectionery and baked on the surface of round cakes, and as 
such they taste pretty good. The plants seem to like a rather rich soil, and 
produce many seed pods on one stalk. The Chinese also make an oil out of 
the seed, in which tney fry nearly everything." (Meyer.) 

17920. Andropogon sorghum. Sor^litun. 

From Pee-san. "(No. 21a.) This variety has white seeds and is used for 
making bread; as such it is more highly esteemed than the brown-colored 
varieties, which are generally only used as fodder for the domestic animals." 
(Meyer.) 

17921. Andropogon sorghum. Sor^lxuxn. 

From Pee-san. " (No. 22a.) A variety with dark brown seeds, universally 

used throughout north China as fodder for domestic animals. The stems of 

* sorghum are used in building houses, the stalks being embedded in the mud 

walls; also for making fences, baskets, mats, tying and roofing material, and 

for fuel." (Meyer.) 

17922. Andropogon sorghum. Sorghum. 

From Pee-san. "(No. 23a.) A variety with light brown seeds, not very 
much grown. It is used where found as a fodder plant and also for making 
a brown-colored kind of bread." (Meyer.) 

17923. Andropogon sorghum. Sorghiim. 

From Tientsin. "( No. 151a. ) A superior variety of sorghum which grows 
from 15 to 20 feet in height. The gram is ground, and from the flour a ^ood 
kind of bread is made; is used also for the same purpose as the one described 
under No. 22a (S. P. I. No. 17921 ). In addition to this the leaves are pulled 
off before they have turned brown, when they make an excellent cattle food, 
, either fresh or dry. The roots are also dug and used as fuel." (Meyer.) 

17924. Spinacia oleracea. Spinach. 

From Tchan^- ping- tcho. "(No. 55a.) An exceptionally good winter spin- 
ach, which, with a little protection from cold, produces greens the greater 
part of the winter. The seeds should be sown very thinly, as the plants 
grow ratjier large." (Meyer.) ' 

17925. Helianthus annuus. Sunflower. 

From western hills, near Peking. "(No'. 59a. ) The ordinary, single-headed 
sunflower, used in China in many ways. The leaves are pulled off and fed to 
domestic animals; the seeds are eaten as delicatessen, and the stalks are used 
for fuel." (Meyer.) 

17926. Thuya orientalis. Arborvitae. 

From Peking. "(No. 84a. ) Seeds collected from old, weather-beaten trees 
on the grounds of the Temple of Heaven in Peking. Can stand lots of cold 
and drought. ' ' ( Meyer. ) 
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3.7842 to 17954— Continued. 

17027. NicoTiANA sp. Tobacco. 

From western hills near Peking. "(No. 62a.) An inferior tobacco much 
used by the lower classes. * * ( Meyer, ) 

17928. NicoTiANA TABACUM. Tobacco. 

From Chang-li. **(No. 86a.) A medium quality of tobacco grown around 
Chang-li.»' (Meyer.) 

17029. JuGLANs hyb. (?) Walnut. 

From Nankon Pass. **(No. 87a.) A very stranee walnut. Those with 
highly undulated surfaces are used as a remedy for stiff fingers, and the smooth 
ones are eaten. A hard-shelled variety. Probablv a hybridization has taken 
place between /. mandshurica and J. regia sinensis, (Meyer,) 

17030. Raphanus sativus. Badish. 

From Chanc-li. **(No. 2a.) A giant red radish; flavor not strong. Seems 
to like a well-drained, sandy soil. Attains a size of from 3 to 7 inches in 
diameter.** (Meyer.) 

17031. Raphanus sativus. Badish. 

From San-kai-tien. **(No. 76a.) A red radish of elongated form. Looks 
very nice when exposed for sale.** (Meyer.) 

17032. Raphanus sativus. Badish. 

From Shan-hai-kwan. *V(No. 56a.) A radish with a sweet, fresh taste; is 
very appetizing if cut lengthwise and eaten raw either before or with meals. 
These seeds have both the green and red varieties among them.** (Meyer. ) 

17033. Raphanus sativus. Badish. 

From Shan-hai-kwan. **(No. 60a.) A late variety of a long, white radish; 
quite sweet and not at all strong when boiled.** (Meyer. ) 

17934. Raphanus sativus. Badish. 

From Shan-hai-kwan. **(No..74a.) A smaller variety than No. 2 (S. P. I. 
No. 17930); otherwise the same description applies to it.** (Meyer,) 

17035. Raphanus SATIVUS. Badish. 

From San-kai-tien. "(No. 75a.) A very strange variety, the outside look- 
ing like a long, green turnip; wine red colored flesh. Is sliced and eaten raw 
as a relish.** . ( Meyer. ) 

17936. Raphanus sativus. Badish. 

From Shan-hai-kwan. "(No. 77a.) A green variety; very appetizing if 
sliced and eaten raw.** (Meyer.) 

17937. Raphanus sativus. Badish. 

From Tientsin. "(No. 78a.) The sameas No. 77a (S. P. 1. No. 17936), but 
obtained in a different locality.** (Meyer. ) 

17938. Ampelopsis sp. 

From Tientsin. "(No. 70a. ) An ornamental vine well fit to cover trellises 
or verandas; has deeply laciniate, palmate leaves, and bears yellow berries in 
the fall. Seems to be very hardy and able to withstand droughts.*' (Meyer. ) 

17939. Ampelopsis sp. 

From Tientsin. "(No. 93a.) A vine bearing red berries, similar to No. 
70a (S. P. I. No. 17938) but more ornamental.'* (Meyer.) 

17940. Ampelopsis sp. 

From Wei-tsan Mountains near Peking. " (No. 113a.) A vine bearing 
small, white berries; may be fit for covering fences and rough places. ' ' [Meyer. ) 
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17842 to 17954— Continued. 

17941. ViTEX sp. 

From Wei-tsan Mountains near Peking. " (No. 116a.) An aromatic plant, 
the peeled twigs of which are used to make fine baskets, and the flowering 
tops are dried and used as insect powder.*' (Meyer, ) 

17942. Ampelopsis sp. 

From Shan-hai-kwan. ** (No. 133a.) A vine with deeply lobed leaves and 
white berries ; may be fit to cover rock fences or waste places.** {Meyer. ) 

17943. Jug LANS REQiA. Persian -walnut. 

^ From Gopo, hear Chang-li. "(K^o. 41a.) A large variety of soft-shelled 
walnut.'* (Meyer.) 

17944. Jug LANS regia. Persian walnut. 

From Peking. **(No. 36a.) A very large walnut bought in Peking.** 

(Meyer. ) 

17945. JuGLANS REGIA. Persian walnut. 

From Gopo, near Chang-li. " (No. 51a.) A very soft-shelled walnut; can 
be cracked with the hand. Not a perfect nut, though. These nuts are from 
one tree, which, according to the owner, produces perfectly shelled nuts on 
some branches and imperfectly formed ones on other branches.** (Meyer, ) 

17946. JuGLANs RBQiA. Persian walnut. 

From Chang-li. ** ( No. 36a. ) This is the genuine paper-shell wajnut and as 
such sells for three times as much money as the hard-shelled varieties. The 
nuts can be peeled like peanuts. The trees are seedlings and are scattered 
through the groves. ' * ( Meyer. ) 

17947. Triticum vulgare. Wlieat. 

From Chang-li. ** (No. 38a. ) A sample of the best wheat sold in Chang-li.** 

(Meyer.) 

17948. Rosa sp. Rose. 

From Chang-li. "(No. 130a.) A wild rose found growing along earth 
banks.'* (Meyer.) 

17949. AVisTARiA cHiNENsis. Chinese wistaria. 
From Tang-san. (No. 107a.) , 

17950. Artemisia annua. Worm'wood. 

From Peking. ** (No. Ilia. ) This is the plant on which the people- around 
here graft their chrysanthemums and on which they do well. The Chinese 
claim the chrysanthemum does better when grafted than when left on its own 
roots; they also say the grafted plants bear transplanting and lack of water 
much the best. ' ' (Meyer. ) 

17961. Xanthoxylum sp. 

From Shan-hai-kwan. ** (No. 125a.) A fine-leaved Xanthoxylum growing 
wild in the mountains near Shan-hai-kwan. Attains a height. of from 4 to 5 
feet, is rather ornamental, and has a very agreeable odor.'* (Meyer.) 

17952. Xanthoxylum bungei (?). 

From Pee-san. **j(No. 128a.) Used as a hedge plant. The seeds and fruit 
capsules furnish the Chinese with pepper; the fruit is pretty pungent.** 

(Meyer. ) 

17953. Brassica pe-tsai. Pe-tsai cabbagre. 

From Shan-hai-kwan. **(No. 72a.) A long-headed cabbage, late variety. 
Can be kept all winter in a frost-proof cellar.** (Meyer.) 

17954. Cydonia japonica. Japanese quince. 

From Peking. ** (No. 145a. ) A very fragrant quince used in China to per- 
fume a room. Grows in south China." (Meyer.) 
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17955 to 17958. 

From Santiago de las Vegas, Cuba. Received through Prof. C. F. Baker, March 6, 
1906. 

Seeds, as follows: 

17955. Bauhinia krugii. 

*'The finest Bauhinia of the West Indies.*' {Baker.) 

17956. Eugenia punicifolia. 

**An erect, ornamental shrub with fine flowers and fruit." (Baker,) 

17957. Canavalia sp. Knife bean. 
"A nonedible, brown variety producing a great vine.*' {Baker.) 

17958. Pachyrhizus angulatus. Yam bean. 

17959. Clematis sp. 

FromHwai-lai, Chi-ii Province, China. Received through Mr. F. N. Meyer, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1906. 

**(No. 135a. ) A small clematis covering banks along ditches. Its white seed-down 
makes' it appear like snow in the distance; not ornamental." {Meyer. ) 

17960. Arachis hypogaea. Peanut. 

From Amani, German East Africa. Received through Dr. A. Zimmermann, 
February 23, 1906. 

Peanuts from Mikindani. 

17961. Canna flaccida. Canna. 
From Oneco, Fla. Received through Reasoner Bros., March 9, 1906. 

17962. MiSCANTHUJS CONDENSATUS. 

From Yokohama, Japan. Received through Suzuki & lida, of New York City, 
March 6, 1906. 

17963. AoROSTis stolonifera. Creeping bent-grass. 

From New York, N. Y. Received through Henry Nungesser & Co., March 6, 
1906. 

17964. ViTis MUNSONiANA. Mustang grape. 

From Elliotts Key, Fla. Received through Dr. John Gifford, March 7, 1906. 

17965 and 17966. 

From Brighton Beach, Wash. Received through Mr. A. B. Leckenby, March 
9, 1906. 

Plants, as follows: 

17965. Fatsia horrida. Devil' s-club. 

An araliaceous, densely prickly shrub with palmately lobed leaves and 
racemed or panicled umbels of small, greenish-white flowers. 

17966. Lysichitum camtschatcense. Skunk cabbage. 

A nearly stemless swamp aroid, with large leaves from a thick, horizontal 
root stock. 
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17967. Benincasa cerifera. Waz-gourd. 

From Manila, P. I. Received through Mr. W. 8. Lyon, of the Bureau of Agri- 
culture, March 5, 1906. 

* * Native name Condol. Matures fruit in four months from seed. Grown in Philip- 
pine Islands onlv upon trellises. When sliced and steeped over night in lime water 
and then boiled in a sugar sirup until it candies, it makes a most delicious glace 
fruit." {Lyon.) (See No. 2936, Inventory No. 7, for description of this plant.) 

17968 to 17972. Beta vulgaris. Sugar beet 

From Lyons, N. Y. Received through the Lyons Beet Sugar Company, March 
1906. 

Sugar-beet seed, as follows: 

17968. Original Kleinvjanzlehen. 

Grown by Kleinwanzleben Sugar Company, Kleinwanzleben, Germany. 

1 7969 . Schreiber' 8 SpedalUaet 

Grown by G. Schreiber & Sons, Nordhausen, Germany. 

17970. Elite Kleinwanzleben. 

Grown by Dippe Bros., Quedlinberg, Germany. 

17971. Kleinwanzleben. 

Grown by F. Heine & Co. , Hadmersleben, Germany. 

17972. Kleinwanzleben. 

Grown by C. Braune & Co. , Bundorf, Germany. 

17973 and 17974. Beta vulgaris. Sugar beet 

From Lehi, Utah. Received through the Utah Sugar Company, March, 1906. 

1 7973 . Kleinwanzleben. 

Grown by the Utah Sugar Company, Lehi, Utah. 

1 7974. Kleinwanzleben. 

Grown by the Fremont County Sugar Company, Sugar City, Idaho. 

17975. Beta vulgaris. Sugar beet 

From Caro, Mich. Received through the Peninsula Sugar Refining Company, 
March 10, 1906. 

Kleinwanzleben. Grown by Otto Hoerning & Co., Eisleben, Germany. 

17976 to 17980. Beta vulgaris. . Sugar beet 

From Owosso, Mich. Received through theOwosso Sugar Company, March 12, 
1906. 

Sugar beet seed, as follows: 

1 79 76. Kleinwanzleben. 

Grown by Henry Mette & Co., Quedlinberg, Germany. 

17977. Kleinwanzleben. 

Grown by Rabbethge & Giesecke, Kleinwanzleben, Germany. 

17978. Kleinwanzleben . 

Grown by Wohanka & Co., Prague, Bohemia. 

17979. Kleinwanzleben. 

Grown by K. W. Kuhn & Co., Maarden, Holland. 

1 7980. Elite Kleinwanzleben. 

Grown by Otto Bruenstedt, Schladen-im-Harz, Germany. 
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17981. Asparagus acutifolius. 

From Nice, France. Presented by Dr. A. Robertson-Proschowsky. Received 
March 12, 1906. 

"This is an evergreen plant which is found growing wild here, but never in abun- 
dance. It grows both in the woods and on sunny slopes; in some places where it is 
very dry, receiving no rainfall for two or three years. In such places the stems are 
short and quite leafy, and it is here only that they sometimes, but rarely, produce 
seeda. In the shade the plants produce stems several meters in length, climbing 
either shrubs or trees and hanging down the slopes, where they have a very graceful 
appearance. Young plants are readily transplanted when the roots are still fibrous, 
but when they become older and the roots are thick and fleshy it is impossible to trans- 
plant them. This asparagus in the wild state is quite a delicacy, and although scarce 
and sparingly found, the young shoots are eagerly sought for." (Proschowsky. ) 

17982 and 17983. Nicotiana spp. 

From Philadelphia, Pa. Received through Henry A. Dreer, Inc., March 5, 1906. 

17982. Nicotiana sanderae. 
(See S.P.I. No. 17246.) 

17983. Nicotiana sanderae hyb. 
(See S.P.I. No. 17247.) 

17984. Andropogon sorghum. Sorghum. 

From Canadian, Tex. Received through Mr. Thomas F. Moody, March 10, 1906. 
Sourless, 

17985. CoLocASiA sp. Dasheen. 

From Aguas Buenas, P. R. Received through Mr. A. W. Bowser, March 12, 1906. 
Identical with S. P. I. No. 15396. 

17986. CoLOCASiA sp. Taro. 

From Georgetown, S. C. Received through Mr. John Tull, March 12, 1906. 

'* Roots of the so-called Yellow Tanier of South Carolina. These roots were grown 
by me last year on Cat Island from roots given to me by Mr. Alex. Lucas, of Santee, 
S.C." (7WZ.) 

17987. CoLOCAsiA sp. Taro. 

From Georgetown, S. C. Received through Mr. John Tull, March 12, 1906. 

"Roots of the so-called White Tanier oi South Carolina. These were grown by 
me on Cat Island last year from roots given to me by an old negro (John Huggins) 
who lives near here. He grows a few every year just for his own use, and has grown 
them from time immemorial." ( Tull, ) 

17988. Arachis hypogaea. Peanut. 

From Yungas Valley, Bolivia. Received through Mr. Arthur L. Jackson, of 
La Paz, Bolivia, March 12, 1906. 

17989. Nicotiana tomentosa 

From Hamburg, Germany. Received through Mr. Albert Schenkel, March, 
1906. 
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17990. Chamaecyparis lawsoniana. 

From Sacramento, Cal. Presented by Mr. H. A. Alspach. Received March 1, 
1906. 

This is a native of CaHfomia and Oregon, where it grows to a height of 200 feet. 
It is one of the most beautiful conifers, of which about 60 garden forms exist in 
European nurseries and collections. (For foreign exchange.) 

17991. Saccharum ciliare. 

From St. Kitts, British West Indies. Presented by Mr. F. R. Shepherd, curator, 
Botanic Gardens, at the request of Sir Daniel Morris, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture for the West Indies. Received October 27, 1905. 

Concerning this plant the following brief notice appeared in the Agricultural 
News, the fortnightly review of the Imperial Department of Agriculture for the 
West Indies (Vol. IV, p. 87) : 

**A number of plants of Saccharum ciliare raised from seed received through the 
Impnerial Department of Agriculture from India in May last are growing at the Botanic 
Station, St. Kitts. These plants, which are now arrowing, appear to withstand 
drought well, and trials are being made to test their usefulness for fodder purposes. 
This species may also be suitable for forming ornamental clumps on lawns, similar to 
pampas grass." 

17992. Medigago satiya. * Alfalfa 

From Province of Valencia, Spain. Received through Hon. R. L. Spragrue, 
United States consul, Gibraltar, Spain, March 2, 19CS. 

** The most vigorous and best quality of alfalfa grown in the Province of Valencia, 
producing continuous crops the whole year." (Sprague. ) 

17993. Phoenix dactylifera. Date. 

From Nefta, Tunis. Presented by Mr. Louis Grech, through Mr. T. H. Kear- 
ney. Received November 1, 1905. 

Menakher, 

17994. Triticum vulgare. Wlieat. 

From Rieti, Italv. Received through Unione Produttori Grano da Seme, March 
14, 1906. 

Rieti. 

17995. Garcinia morella. G-amboge. 

From Kingston, Jamaica, British West Indies. Received through Dr. W. Faw- 
cett, director of Public Gardens, March 15, 1906. 

Introduced for the purpose of growing stocks upon which to graft the mangosteen. 

17996 to 17998. Sechium edule. Chayote. 

From Mayaguez, Porto Rico. Received through the Porto Rico Agricultoral 
Experiment Station, February 5 and April 26, 1906. 

Fruit of apparently three varieties, as follows: 

17996. White. 17998. Large, green. 

17997. Small, green. 

17999. Trifolium incarnatum. Crimson clover. 

From Richmond, Va. Received through T. W. Wood <& Sons, March 17, 1906. 

Late White. 
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18O00. LoLiuM iTALicuM. Italian rye-grass. 

From New York City, N. Y. Received through Henry Nungeflser & Ck>., March 
17, 1906. 

18001 to 18118. Trifouum pratense. Red clover. 

Received through Mr. Charles J. Brand of this Department and distributed by 
him in connection with his work on life history, seed production, and change - 
of seed. A seriecf of red clovers of different regional origin, beins the first 
generation from seed of the crop of 1903 which was sown in 1904 and harvested 
in 1905. 

18001 to 18021. 

From Shirley, 111. Received through Mr. Eugene D. Funk, March, 1906. 

18022 to 18037. 

From Rushville, Incl. Received through Mr. Theodore H. Reed, March, 
1906. 

18088 to 18064. 

From Fayetteville, N. Y. Received through Mr. A. T. Armstrong, March, 
1906. 

18066 to 18068. 

From Mauston, Wis. Received through Mr. J. B. McNown, March, 1906. 

18069 to 18082. 

From Wapakoneta, Ohio. Received tlirough Mr. John A. Ritchie, March, 
1906. 

18083 to 18100. 

From Fargo, N. Dak. Received through Prof. J. H. Shepperd, March, 1906. 
18101 to 18118. 
From Carlton, Greg. Received through Mr. F. J. Canfield^ April 21, 1906. 

18119. Beta vulgaris. Sugar beet. 

From Aschersleben, Germany. Received through the Gwosso Sugar Company, 
GwoBso, Mich., March 17, 1906. 

Jaensch Victrix, Grown by Mr. Gustav Jaensch. 

18120. Persea oratissima. Avocado. 

From Bayamon, P. R. Presented by Mr. A. B. Mitchelf. Received March 19, 
1906. 

MttcheU. **A very superior variety. Size, large; color of flesh, dark yellow; flavor, 
excellent. Base, usually slender. Seed, medium to large." (Barrett.) 

18121. CucuRBiTA PEPO. Pumpkin. 

From Australia. Presented by Mr. M. Levek, of Washington, D. C. Received 
March 18, 1906. 

Thought by Mr. Levek to be a variety known as Turk^s Croivn. 

18122. RiciNus COMMUNIS. Castor-oil plant. 

From Santiago de las Vegas, Cuba. Received through Prof. C. F. Baker, March 
19, 1906. 

A large-seeded variety. 
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18123 to 18130. 

From Bathurst, New South Wales. Presented bv Prof. R. W. Peacock. Received 
February 13, 1906. 



Samples of vArious native grass seeds, as follows: 

18123. Eragrostis pilosa. 18127. 

18124. Eleusinb abqyptiaca. 18128. 

18125. DiPLACHNE FUSCA. 18129. 
1812^. DiPLACHNE PEACOCKII. 18130. 



Panicum flavidum. 
Panicum proldtum. 
Panicum decompositum. 
Andropogon sericeus. 



18131 to 18151. 

From Berkeley, Cal. Received through Prof. A. V. Stubenrauch, of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, March 6, 1906. 

18131; ViCIA NISSOLIANA. 

18132. ViCIA ATROPURPUREA. 

18133. ViCIA VARIA. 

18134. ViCIA SATIVA OBOVATA. 

18135. ViCIA PANNONICA. 

18136. ViCIA LUTEA. 

18137. ViciA FABA. Horse bean. 
Black Spanish. 

18138. ViCIA SATIVA JtfACROCARPA. 
VlClA MONANTHOS. 
ViCIA MONANTHOS. 
ViCIA C ALGA RATA. 

ViciA FABA. Horse bean. 

YiciA FABA. Horse bean. 



18139. 
18140. 
18141. 
18142. 
18143. 

Winter. 
18144. 
18145. 
18146. 
18147. 
18148. 
18149. 
18150. 
18151. 



Lathyrus tingitanus uniflorus. 

LaTHYRUS TINGITANUS. • 

Lathyrus clymenum. 
Lathvrus annuus. 
Lathyrus ochrus. 
Lathyrus articulatus. 
Lens nigricans. 
Trigonella corniculata. 



18152 to 18155. Ch^tochloa italica. Millet. 

From Lawrence, Kans. Received through F. Barteldes & Co., March 20, 1906. 

18152. New Siberian. 

18153. Hungarian. 

18154. German. 

18155. Common. 



18156. RiClNUS COMMUNIS. 

From Santiago de las Vegas, Cuba. 
20, 1906. 

A small-seeded variety. 
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3.8157. PisuM SATIVUM. Pea. 

From Paris, France. Received through Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co., March 20, 
1906. 

Wax-pod. 

3.8158 and 18159. 

From Lausanne, Switzerland. Received through Prof. O. Martinet, March 21, 
1906. 



18168^ Lathyrus heterophyl- 

LUS. 



18169. ViCIA VILL08A GLABRB- 
8CBN8. 



18160 to 18198. 



Andropogon sorghum. Sorghum. 

Presented by the Berlin Botanical Museum. Received 



From Berlin, Germany. 
February 14, 1906. 

A collection of African sorghum seed, as follows: 



18160. 


Amphibolus, 


. 18180. 


Ovrdtfer. 


18161. 


Calcareus. 


18181. 


Omdifer. 


18162. 


Charmanus, 


18182. 


Ovulifer. 


18163. 


Charmanus glabrescens. 


18183. 


Owdifer. 


18164. 


Charisianus hoUtii, 


18184. 


Ovulifer. 


18165. 


Colorans. 


18185. 


Ovutijer. 


18166. 


Coloram. 


18186. 


(hulifer. 


18167. 


Colorans. 


18187. 


Ovulifer. 


18168. 


Elegans. 


18188. 


Oindifer. 


18169. 


Elegam. 


18189. 


Ovulifer, 


18170. 


Elegans. 


18190. 


Otrulifer. 


18171. 


Inhoneslus. 


18191. 


PenduLus. 


18172. 


Kerstingianua typicus. 


18192. 


Roxhurghii. 


18173. 


Kerstingianvis typicus. 


18193. 


Schumannii. 


18174. 


Kerstingianus stdfureus. 


18194. 


Usaramenis. 


18175. 


Kerstingianm sulfureus. 


18195. 


Ziegleri. 


18176. 


Kerstingianus sulfureus. 


18196. 


Elegans. 


18177. 


Kersiingianas svlfureus. 


18197. 


Ovulifer. 


18178. 


Nitens. 


18198. 


Owlifer. 


18179. 


Ondongae. 







18199. Elaeagnus hyb. ^ 

From Gotha, Fla. Received through Mr. Henry Nehriing, March 22, 1906. 

18200 and 18201. Zea mays. Sweet com. 

From North Pomfret, Vt. Received through Mr. Stephen Hewitt, March 23, 
1906. 
' Q<Mm Malakhov. Grown from S. P. 1. No. 13256. 
18200. 

Amber-colored ears showing a distinct red striping; originally grown from 
one ear which was dark color^ and very sweet. 

18201. 

Light amber-colored ears; sweet. • 
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18202. ViGiA FULGEN8. Scatlet vetch. 

From Paris, France. Received through Vilmorin-Andrieux &Co., March 23, 
1906. 

18203. Andropogon sorghum. Sorghum. 

From Dallas, Tex. Received through the Texas Seed and Floral Company, 
March 23, 1906. 

Sumac Cane. • 

18204 to 18224. Xanthosoma spp. Y'autia. 

From Mayaguez, P. R. Received through the Porto Rico Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, March 24, 1906. 



A collection of yautia roots, as follows: 






18204. 


Rollisa. 


18215. 


Alocasia Marchallu. 


18205. 


Punzera. 


18216. 


Jamaica No. ^. 


18206. 


Oris AmarUla. 


18217. 


Jamaica No. 4- 


18207. 


Jamaica No. 1. 


18218. 


Jamaica No. 6. 


18208. 


Jamaica No. 3. 


18219. 


Islena (Ponce). 


18209. 


Jamaica No. 6. 


18220. 


Gengibrilla. 


18210. 


Dominica. 


18221. 


Islena (Aponte). 


18211. 


Blanca. 


18222. 


Orquela. 


18212. 


Prieta. 


18223. 


Rollisa Ancha. 


18213. 


Amarilla. 


18224. 


Jamaica (Trinidad). 


18214. 


Guayamera. 







18225. Asparagus acutifolius. 

From San Giovanni a Teduccio, Italy. Received through Dammann & Co., 
March 26, 1906. 

Roots imported for use in experiments to create a new hybrid asparagus whit;h 
will resist the asparagus rust. 

18226. HosACKiA PURSHIANA. Dakota vetch. 

From Dickinson, Dak. Received through the Dickinson Subexperiment Sta- 
tion, March 26, 1906. 

18227. Glycine hispida. Soy bean. 
From Khabarovsk, East Siberia. Received through Director Gagin of the Kha- 
barovsk Experiment Field, March 26, 1906. 

Tchemie bobi. "A black variety of Sqja hispida^ which is cultivated in several places 
in Manchuria and Amur land." {Gagin.) 

18228. PuERARiA thunbergiana. Kudzu. 

From Philadelphia, Pa. Received through H. A. Dreer (Incorporated), March 
27, 1906. 

(See Nos."9227 and 9228, Inventory No. 9.) 

18229. Avena sativa. Oat. 

From Augusta, Ga. Received through the N. L. Willet Drug Company, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1906. 

Appier Rustproof. Special seleifction of seed from No. 17452. 
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18230. AvENA SATiVA. Oat. 

From Richmond, Va. Received through T. W. Wood & Sons, January 27, 1906. 
Buri, Special selection of seed from No. 17451. 

18231: Seohium edule. Chayote. 

From New Orleans, La. Received through the J. StecklerSeed Company, March, 
1906. 

18232. CucuMis MELO. "Winter muskmelon. 

From Ispahan, Persia. Received through Mr. Frank Benton (No. 33) , March 27, 
1906. 

"Seed of a winter muskmelon ^rown extensively about Ispahan, Persia. It keeps, 
if put in a cool, airy place, all wmter, and may be used at any time. Bears trans- 
portation well; many are taken over rough roads on pack animals two to three hun- 
dred miles. Oblong, light yellow, netted finely; flesh light yellow, semi transparent 
or watery; quite juicy; fair quality. Said to succeed best on slightly alkaline soil." 
(Benton.) 

18233. Beta vulgaris. Sugar beet. 

From Wellsboro, Ind. Received through the West Michigan Sugar Company, 
March 27, 1906. 

Knauer's Mangold, 

18234 and 18235. Amygdalus spp. 

From Quetta, British India. Presented by Lieut. W. L. Maxwell, One Hundred 
and Twenty-Seventh Baluchistan Light Infantry. Received March 24, 1906. 

18284. Amygdalus persica. Peach. 

Qaetta, 

18235. Amygdalus pbbsica labvis. Nectarine. 

Quetta, 

"These seeds were taken from the best trees in Quetta. Quetta is nearly 6,000 feet 
high; summer temperature, 100° F. in the shade at times; winter temperature known 
to drop below zero, and severe frost is known to continue for weeks at a time." 
{MaxweU.) 

18236 and 18237. Chenopodium quinoa. Quinoa. 

From La Paz, Bolivia. Received through Sefior M. V. Ballovian, Ministerio de 
Coloniae y Agricultura, March 24, 1906. 

18236. Chenopodium quinoa. Uuinoa. 
Quinoa amarga or Common, 

18237. Chenopodium quinoa. duinba. 
Arrocillo or Royal. 

(See Nos. 2931, 3073, and 3074, Inventory No. 7.) 

.18238 to 18240. 

From Chaman, Baluchistan. Presented by I^ieut. W. L. Maxwell, One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-Seventh Baluchistan Light Infantry. Received March 29, 
IcMJo. 

Plants and cuttings, as follows: 

18238. Amygdalus communis. Almond. 

18239. Amygdalus persica. Peach. 

18240. PuNiCA granatum. Pomegn^anate. 
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18241. YiGiA FABA. Broad bean. 

From Buenos Ayres, Argentina. Presented by Mr. H. B. Vannote, 11 and 13 
Vandewater street, New York, N. Y. Received March 26, 1906. 

18242 and 18243. Prunus spp. Cherry. 

From Dreshertown, Pa. Received through Thomas Meehan & Sons, March 31, 
1906. 

Trees to be used as stocks upon which to bud Japanese flowering cherries, as 
follows: 

18242. Pbunus avium. Mazzard clierry. 

18243. Prunus mahalbb. Mahaleb cherry. 

18244. Agave rigida sisalana. Sisal. 

From Miami, Fla. Collected by Mr. L. H. Dewey, March 8 and 14, 1906. 
Received March 31, 1906. 

Bulbils secured for introduction into Porto Rico. 

18245 and 18246. Ayena satiya. Oat. 

From 5rebro, Sweden. Received through C. A. HagendahPs Son, March 28, 
1906. 

18246. WhUe, 18246. Black, 

18247. Medigago satiya. Alfelfa. 

From Milwaukee, Wis. Received through the Wernich Seed Company, March 
29, 1906. 

Turkestan, 

18248 to 18255. Solanum tuberosum. Potato. 

From La Paz, Bolivia. Received through Seflor M. V. Ballovian, Ministerio de 
Colonias y Agricultura, March 24, 19(fe. 

18248. YmUla. Raised in La Paz. 

18240. Sicha. Raised at the foot of the Sub-Andine chains. 

18250. Phureja. Raised on the table-lands. 

18251. Luqui. Raised on the table-lands. 

18252. Queni. Raised in La Paz. 

18253. Apharu. Raised on the table-land of Bolivfa. 

18254. Monda. Raised on the table-lands. 

18255. KhatL Raised in La Paz. 

18256 to 18277. 

From Peking, China. Received at the Plant Introduction Gardens, Chico, Cal., 
through Mr. F. N. Meyer, February 26 and 27, 1906. 

Seeds and cuttings of Chinese plants, the seeds indicated by the letter **a" fol- 
lowing the number, as follows: 

18256. JuGLANR REGiA. Persian walnut. 

From Peking. "(No. 3a.) A very lar^e, hard-shelled variety said to have 
come from the western mountains, where it gets quite cold.'* {Meyer.) 

18257. JuGLANs REGIA. Persian walnut. 

From Peking. **(No. 4a. ) A hard-shelled, sweet variety said to have come 
from the mountains 40 miles north of Peking; will probably prove hardy quite 
far north.** (Meyer.) 
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18256 to 18277— Continued. 

18258. Glycine hispida. Soybean. 

From Pee-san. **(No. 5a.) This sov bean is extensively cultivated in the 
mountains north of Peking and is highly esteemed for human food; requires 
but little irrigation, and is well worth trying in the arid West'* {Meyer?) 

18250. Glycine hispida. Soy bean. 

From Tschang-ping-tsu. "(No. 6a.) This bean is grown in the northern 
country as a nitrogen-supplying crop with sorghum, com, or millet; does not 
scatter much when ripe, but seems to be late in ripening.'' {Meyer. ) 

18260. Prunus abmeniaca. Apricot. 

From Peking. " (No. 7a.} The so-called Chinese almond, but it is really a 
Bweet-kernelea apricot. It is considered a fine little nut by the Chinese, who 
eat them salted after having them soaked in water to get rid of the skin." 
, {Meyer,) 

18261. Prunus abmeniaca. Apricot. 

From Peking. **(No. 8a.) The same as No. 7a (S. P. I. No. 18260), but 
inferior in quality; both are probably the same plant. They are said to be a 
special strain of apricots, being grown only for their seeds." {Meyer, ) 

18262. Amygdalus pebsica. Peach. 

From Peking. "(No. 9a. ) Seeds collected from a tree growing in the Grer- 
man Legation grounds at Peking. This tree, which is about 40 feet high, is a 
most heavy bearer and looks like a remarkably thrifty peach tree. Its leaves 
are much darker green than those of the cultivated ones. I was told that it is 
a fine ornamental tree in the spring, being one sheet of rose-colored blossoms " 
(Meyer.) 

18263. JuoLANs RBOiA. Persian walnut. 

From Tientsin. **(No. 10a.) A small variety bought in Tientsin. May 
prove to be very hardy, as the nuts are small and hard." {Meyer, ) 

18264. Xanthoceras sorbipolia. 

From Wei-tsan Mountains. "(No. 11a.) A small ornamental tree belong- 
ing to the horse-chestnut family. Is very well fit for a solitary lawn tree in a 
small garden, as it grows only to a small size and makes a deilse head of foli- 
age." {Meyer.) 

18265. QuBRCus dbntata. Oak. 

From Ming Tombs, north of Peking. "(No. 12a.) This oak attains a 
medium size, has very large, dark green leaves, and is well worth growing; 
looks quite different from other oaks. Collected on the grounds of the Ming 
Tombs, 30 miles north of Peking, where it gets extremely cold. The trees 
will probably prove hardy quite far north." {Meyer. ) 

18266. DiosPYROS lotus. Persimmon. 

From Pee-san. "(No. 13a.) A small persimmon used as stock for the 
seedless one." {Meyer.) 

18267. Catalpa bungbi. Catalpa. 

From Wei-tsan Mountains. "(No. 78.) Young trees of which the parents 
have grown to a very large size in an old temple garden. This tree is one 
of the finest fiowering trees in the world. ' ' ( Meyer. ) 

18268. Tamabix sp. 

From Wei-tsan Mountains. "(No. 83.) A very graceful bush, suitable 
for planting along the water's edge." {Meyer. ) 

18260. PopULus sp. Poplar. 

From Wei-tsan Mountains. " ( No. 84. ) This poplar is often found growing 
in old temple gardens ; it has whitish bark and attains a very large size. Prob- 
ably the same as No. 15 (S. P. I. No. 16915. ) " {Meyer. ) 
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18256 to 18277— Continued. 

18270. Jasminum nudiflorum. Jasmiae. 

From Wei-tsan Mountains. , **(No. 85.) A jasmine with green stems and 
yellow flowers, adapted for terraces and walls.** (Meyer. ) 

18271. Ltcium sp. Matrimony vine. 

From Palitswang. **(No. 86.) A matrimony vine which is trained on one 
stem with all the small branches drooping down like a weeping tree ; is loaded 
in the fall with red berries.'* (Meyer.) 

18272. PisTACiA CHiNBNsis. Pistache. 

From Wei-tsan Mountains. **(No. 89.) The carpellate form of the Chi- 
nese pistache. A rather ornamental, small tree ; bears heavy bunches of small, 
scarlet-purplish-colored berries.'* (Meyer.) 

18273. PisTACiA CHINEN8I8. . Pistaclie. 

From Wei-tsan Mountains. "(No. 90.) The staminate form of the Chi- 
nese pistache. A very ornamental tree with graceful, pinnate foliage ; grows 
to very large dimensions.** (Meyer.) 

18274. PopULus sp. Poplar. 

From the mountains near Fangshan. ** (No. 134.) A poplar found grow- 
ing in a ravine; probably a tall-growing variety.** (Meyer.) 

18275. MoRUs ALBA. Mulberry. 

From the mountains near Fangshan. "(No. 135.) Tall sprouts found 
growing by the roadside; may be a new kind." (Meyer. ) 

18276. ( Undetermined. ) 

From the mountains near Fangshan. **(No. 136.) Cuttings of a semi- 
climbing, low shrub." (Meyer.) 

18277. KoBLREiTTBRiA PANicuLATA. Vamish tree. 
From Wei-tsan Mountains. (No. 137.) 

18278 to 18293. 

From Peking, China. Collected by Mr. F. N. Meyer and sent direct to the 
Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plains, Mass. Received during the winter of 
1905-6. 

Cuttings of Chinese plants, as follows: 

18278. EuoNYMus sp. 

From Shan-hai-kwan. ** (No. 4.) A low-growing shrub with corky wings 
on its branches; found in semishady situations." (Meyer.) 

18270. (Undetermined.) 

From Shan-hai-kwan. "(No. 16.) A low, spreading bush with edible red 
berries; grows between rocks and in sunny as well as shady situations." 
(Meyer.) 

18280. Amp£lopsis sp. 

From Shan-hai-kwan. (No. 17.) 

18281. Ampelopsis sp. 
From Chang-li. (No. 18. ) 

18282. Prunus sp. 

From Shan-hai-kwan. (No. 51.) 

18283. Spiraea sp. 

From Shan-hai-kwan. *'(No. 20.) A small, shrubby Spiraea resembling 
S. thunbergii; found growing between rocks and exposed places." (Meyer.) 

18284. Ampelopsis sp. 
From Chang-li. (No. 21.) 
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18278 to 18293— Continued. 

18285. ACTINIDIA sp. (?) 
From Hwai-jou. (No. 22. ) 

18286. EuoNYMUS sp. 

From Hwai-jou. "(No. 24. ) A very striking Euonymus with red leaf tops, 
resembling E, bungeanus but bearing a much larger quantity of fruit. * ' ( Meyer, ) 

18287 to 18280. ( Undetermined. ) 

From Shan-hai-kwan. (Nos. 52 to 54.) Cuttings of unidentified shrubs. 

18200. Frunus armeniaca. Apricot. 

From Shan-hai-kwan. **(No. 55.) A wild apricot growing in a ravine 
near an old temple." ( Meyer, ) 

18201. Spiraea sp. (?) 

From Shan-hai-kwan. "(No. 56.) Found growing between the rocks in 
the mountains near Shan-hai-kwan." (Meyer.) 

18202. Ampelopsis sp. 

From Chang-li. **(No. 99.) A vine growing on rocky places in the moun- 
tains; has deeply lobed leaves and white berries." (Meyer,) 

18203. Ampelopsis sp. 

From Chang-li. "^No. 100.) A^ine resembling A, vetchiiy but with both 
entire and three-lobea leaves; assumes beautiful fall colors and though small 
and apparently tender is well worth trying." (Meyer,) 

18294 to 18296. 

From Peradeniya, Ceylon. Received through J. C. Willis, director of Royal 
Botanic Gardens, February 26, 1906. 

18294. Crotalaria sp. 

Imported for experimental purposes in connection with cover crops for tea 
and coffee plantations. 

18205 and 18296. Arachis hypogaea. Peanut. 

18205. Mauritius. 18296. (Unnamed.) 

18297 and 18298. Ipomoea batatas. Sweet potato. 

From Kingston, Jamaica, British West Indies. Presented by Dr. William Faw- 
cett, director ol Hope Gardens. Received Margh 29, 1906. 

"Tubers of the two varieties of white-skinned potato which thrive best here." 

(Favwett) 

18297. JohnBameU. 18298. Law. 

18299. HuMULUS lupulus. Hop. 

From North Yakima, Wash. Presented by Mr. H. B. Scudder. Received Feb- 
ruary, 1906. 

Semsch. Seeds produced on vine of S. P. I. No. 5787, in 1905. *' Probably these 
seeds were results of pollination with pollen from the male plants of the common 
Yakima hop. They should be planted for selection of the best seedlings. ' ' ( Fairchild. ) 

18300 and 18301. Canna spp. Canna. 

From Palermo, Sicily. Presented by Prof. Dr. A. Borzi, director of the Botanic 
Gardens. Received March 30, 1906. 

18300. Canna indica, 18301. Canna iridiflora. 
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18302. Zea mays. Corn. 

From Oallao, Peru. Presented by Mr. C. B. Cisneros. Received March 12, 1906. 

18303 to 18309. 

From Teheran, Persia. Presented by Mr. John Tyler, United States vice-consul- 
general. Received March 23, 1906. 

Seeds, as follows: 

18303. OucuMis MELo. Muskmelon. 
A white-skinned variety. 

18304. CucuMis MBLO. Muskmelon. 

Kharbuzzah. "This is thought to be a corruption of khar poozah, khar 
meaning ass and poozah snout or nose, possibly on account of its oblong shape. 
The highest quality of this kind is produced at a village 16 miles north of 
Ispahan, called Gurg Ab (Wolf Water), being irrigated with water impreg- 
nated with alkaline element-*. The flavor is agreeably sweet and pleasant, 
and approved by almost every individual taste. When ripe, however, on 
account of the delicacy of the texture of the skin and the crispness of the 
inner substance it can not be transported without damage from the place where 
it is grown, it is said that the vibration caused to the ground by a horse 
cantering within a few yards will split it up, and that to pierce it with a pin is 
sufficient to make a circle of cracks. Such as are brought to Teheran, and 
those taken to towns nearer the area of growth, are cut before they are ripe 
and consequently lose much of their delicacy of flavor. The principal supply 
for the Teheran market is produced from 12 to 30 miles away, and the fruits 
are of various qualities, according to the soil and water suppjy. None are 
grown in the immediate vicinity of the city. The color of the Kharbuzzah in 
the best qualities is a pale yellow, but there are some nearly white or of a 
cream color. ' * ( Tyler. ) 

18305. OucoMis MBLO. Muskmelon. 

Tdlabee (Desired). *'In shape a spheroid, of a^eenish tinge both inside 
and out, although some are inclined to yellow. -When good, their flavor i& 
pleasant and rather sweet. If, however, they are deficient in sweetness, sugar 
may be added with advantage. In this they differ from the Kharbuzzah, 
which is not improved by sugar; in fact, many people eat it with pepper and 
salt. Their average weight is from 4 to 6 pounds, and I do not think that I 
have ever seen one that exceeded a batman (6 J pounds)." {Tyler. ) 

18306. OucuMis MELO. Muskmelon. 

Garmack (Little heat). "This variety resembles in shape, size, and flavor, 
though not so sweet, the Tdlabee. It is lees delicate in texture, and if of a 
poor quality is not much better than a Swede turnip; but as it is the first to 
come to market it finds considerable favor. If, however, it lacks sweetness 
its flavor coalesces very well with pounded sugar." ( Tyler.) 

18307. CucuMis SATivus. Cucumber. 

Persian Khear. **A smooth-skinned variety about 6 or 6 inches in length, 
and the larger 6 or 7 inches in circumference. They are crisp in texture and 
pleasant to the taste. I think they are a little sweeter than ours, and conse- 
quently preferred by the natives. These plants, both melons and cucumbers, 
are planted on the margin of a trench with a bank about 4 feet wide when 
(juite dry for the plant to lie upoh, for if the fruit comes in touch with the 
irrigation water it brings on the rot." ( Tyler. ) 

18308. CitrJllus vulgaris. Watermelon. 

Andavdnah. * 'Probably a corruption of Hind-danehy meaning Indian 
grain or seed, partially confirming the common belief that it was originally 
brought from India, although it has been extensively cultivated in Persia for 
centuries. In some districts of eastern Persia it attains an immense size, 
weighing upward of 100 pounds, but in Teheran it rarely exceeds a third of 
that weight. Being very cheap in price, it is looked upon as a generous addi- 
tion to the diet of the poor." ( Tyter» ) 
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18303 to 18309— Continued. 

18300. Andropooon sorghum. Sorghum. 

(No data.) •* 

18310. Phaseolus max. Mung bean. 

From Barbados, British West Indies. Presented by Hon. D. Morris, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture for the West Indies. Received April 6, 1906. 

Woolly PyroL • 

18311 to 18315. Araghis htpogaea. Peannt. 

From Peradeniya, Ceylon. Presented by Mr. J. C. Willis, director of Royal 
Botanic Gardens. Received April 6, 1906. 

18311. Tanjore. 18314. Barbados. 

18312. Mauritius, 18315. Brazil. 

18313. Pondicherry. 

18316 to 18318. DioscoREA spp. 7am. 

From Mayaguez, P. R. Presented by the Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Received April 4, 1906, 

18316. DiOSCOREA ACULEATA GUINEA. 1831$. DiOSCOREA TRIFIDA. 

18317. DiOSCOREA TRIFIDA. A purple Variety. 
A white variety. 

18319 and 18320. 

From Manila, P. I. Presented bv Mr. William 8. Lyon, horticulturist. Bureau 
of Agriculture. Received April 3, 1906. 

18310. XANTHosoBfA sp. Tautia. 

** Locally known as Gahe de China. Chief distinction seems to be in the size 
of the main rootstock, which ^rows very large. Grown alongside of intro- 
duced Xanlhosomay it made in eight months a main rootstock as large and half 
again, weighing, when green, nearly 2 pounds.'* (Lyon.) 

18320. CoLOGASiA sp. 

Most common Gabe of the Philippine Islands. 

18321. Canayalia ensiformis. ^ Sword bean. 

From Mayaguez, P. R. Presented by the Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Received March 27, 1906. 

18322 and 18323. Sagcharum officinarum. Sugar cane. 

From Cienfuegos, Cuba. Presented by Dr. Robert M. Grey, Harvard Botanical 
Station, Central Soledad. Received March 27, 1906. 

Samples of each of the following hand-fertilized sugar cane seed: 

18322. Crystallina X Crystallina. 

18323. Crystallina (female) X Java seedling No. 61 (male). 

18324. LiuuM PHiLippiNENSE. Lily. 

From Thetford, Vt. Received through Mr. George S. Worcester, April 10, 1906. 
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18325. Peltandra sagittaefolia. Wampee. 

From Cat Island, South Carolina. Received through Mr. John TuU, April 9. 
1906. 

**The roots are extensively eaten by the colored natives." ( TuU. ) 

18326. Andropogon sorghum. Sorghmn. 

From Bombay Presidency, India. Presented by Prof. G. A. Gammie, economic 
botanist, Ganeshkhind Botanical Gardens, Kirkee, Poona, India. Received 
April 9, 1906. 

**Seed of a dwarf variety of sorghum cultivated in the Punch Mahals District of 
the Bombay Presidency. It is locally known by the name of Rdtddia and grows to 
the height of 2 J to 3i feet.'' ( Gammie. ) 

18327. PoA TRiYiALis^ Rough-stalked meadow grass. 

From Paris, France. Received through Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co., April 7/ 
1906. 

18328. CuGURBiTA MELANOSPERMA. Ecnador melon. 

From Quito, Ecuador. Presented by Mr. S. Ordonez M. Received April 9, 
1906. 

" This plant is native to this country, where it is cultivated quite extensively and 
used for food for man as well as for stock. Although a perennial, it is more com- 
monly treated as an annual and planted with corn. It is also planted along walls 
and at the foot of trees, upon which it will climb and produce melons continuously. 
The plant will not endure severe frost, and grows where the temperature ranges from 

** \Yhen used as human food the melon, as long as it is so soft that a finger nail can 
be driven into the shell, is simply cooked and made into different dishes with butter 
and salt; when ripe it is eaten cooked, with milk added at the table. For stock it 
is used ripe and simply cut to pieces; when cooked, however, it is far better, espe- 
cially for stock and milch cows. 

" The melons averace 20 to 30 pounds each. The pulp is white and contains sugar 
and some starch. When completely ripe the shell is very hard and the seeds black, 
giving the melons much the appearance of a watermelon. The ripe melons can 
easily be kept a year in a dry and ventilated place, this condition making them 
valuable for winter feed. There are two varieties— the white-shelled and the green 
and white striped. These seeds are of the latter variety." [S. Ordonez M.) 

18329 to 18331. 

From Manila, P. I. Presented by Mr. William S. Lyon, horticulturist, Bureau 
of Agriculture. Received April 3, 1906. 

18320. Canavalia bnsiformis. Knife bean. 

" ^Marautong^ of the Pampangans. The young and tender pods make an 
excellent snap bean, and the green as well as the fully ripe seeds are a good 
substitute for Lima or Haricot beans. This variety, while prostrate and ram- 
bling, is distinctively non twining. It makes pods in two months and matures 
seeds in four months from planting." (Lyon. ) 

18330. Crotalaria juncea. Sunn hemp. 

"This requires rich soil, abundant moisture, and close planting to produce 
long fiber. If planted wide and kept pinched it becomes very floriferous and 
an ornamental acquisition to the garden." (Lyon. ) 

1^331. Pachyrhizus angulatus. Yam bean. 

18332. Beta vulgaris. Sugar beet 

From Raunitz, near Wettin, Germany. Re(*eived from Mr. G. Wesche, through 
Mr. E. Nettwall, of Prague, Bohemia, April 11, 1906. 

Wesche* 8 Ertragreichste^ or Richest in Yield. 
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18333. EuTBEMA WASABi. Japanese horse-radish. 

From Yokohama, Japan. Received through the Yokohama Nursery Company , 
April 11, 1906. 

(For description see No. 9891, Inventory No. 10. ) 

18334 to 18337. Akachis hypogaea. Peannt. 

From Suffolk, Va. Received through the Suffolk Peanut Company, April 
18, 1906. 

A collection of peanuts obtained for foreign exchange, as follows: 

18334. Virginia, 18336. Carolina. 

18335. Bunch. 18337. Spanish. 

18338. YiGiA SATivA. Common vetch. 

From Svalof, Sweden. Received through Allmanna SvenskaUtsadesaktiebolaget, 
April 13, 1906. 

18339. Hedysarum sibiricum. 

From Groningen, Holland. Presented by the Jardin Botanique de Groningen. 
Received April 12, 1906. 

18340. ViciA FABA. Broad bean. 

From London, England. Presented by Mr. S. E. Wynne. Received April 
14, 1906. 

Harlington White Windsor. '*To grow : Plant in good, strong, rich soil in January 
or February for main crop, and from February to May for successive crops. Plant 
in rows 2 feet to 30 inches apart; when the plants are" about 30 inches high cut off 
the tops; they need no stakmg. Gather the pods when young, when the seeds are 
not over three-fourths inch in length. 

**To cook : Use plenty of water, adding a heaped tablespoonful of salt to each half 
gallon. Shell the beans, put them into boiling water, and boil rapidly until tender — 
about fifteen minutes for very young beans. Dram them thoroughly, and serve 
quite separately, but with a sauceboat of parsley sauce as an accompaniment. The 
beans are excellent w)th boiled bacon, but thev must be cooked alone, never with 
the meat. If very young they should be cooked fifteen minutes ; if older, twenty to 
twenty-five minutes, but do not overcook them. Half a peck of the pods should 
yield a good dish. In England they are in season in July and August. 

''Average cost, 6e. per peck.'* ( Wynne. ) 

18341. Castanea sativa. Chestnnt. 

From Yokohama, Japan. Received through the Yokohama Nursery Companv, 
April 14, 1906. 

18342. SOLANUM JAMESn. 

From Grand Island, Nebr. Presented by Mr. E. Corbin. Received April 17, 
1906. 

(See No. 10473, Inventory No. 11.) 

18343 to 18345. Andropogon sorghum. • 

From Lawrence, Kans. Received through F. Barteldes & Co., April 17, 1906. 

18343. Jerusalem com sorghum. 18345. Yellow milo. 

18344. Red kafir com. 
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18346 to 18357. 

From Gatton, Queensland, Australia, 
cipal of the Queensland Agricultural 

18346. Andropogon sbricbus. 

18347. Andropogon intermediub. 

18348. Anthistiria ciliata. 

18349. Chloris divaricata. 

18350. Chloris truncata. 

18351. Chrysopogon parviflora. 



Presented by Prof. John Mahon, prin- 
College. Received April 18, 1906. 

18352. Eragrostis brownei. 

18353. Eriochloa punctata. 

18354. ischabmum pectjnatum. 

18355. Panicum db(X)mpositum. 

18356. Panicum divaricatissimcm. 

18357. Andropogon australis. 



Presented by Mr. S. Nakagawa, Riku-u Agricul- 
Received April 12, 1906. - 



18371. 


Lotus corniculatus japox- 




ICUS. 


18372. 


Miscanthus sinensis. 


18373. 


Paspalum thunbergii. 


18374. 


Pennisetum japonicum. 


18375. 


Chaetochloa glauca. 


18376. 


CHAETOCHI.OA PACHY- 




STACHYA. 


18377. 


Chaetochloa viridis. 


18378. 


Chaetochloa viridis 




gigantea. 


18370. 


Spodiopogon cotuliper. 


18380. 


ViCIA AMOENA LAN ATA. 


18381. 


ViCIA UNIJUQA. 



18358 to 18381. 

From Hanatote, Ugo, Japan 
tural Experiment Station. 

Seeds, as follows: 

18358. Brachypodium japonicum. 

18350. Brachypodium japonicum. 

18360. Bromus unioloides. 

18361. Cassia mimosoides. 

18362. Coix lacryma-jobi. 

18363. Desmodium gardneri. 

18364. Eleusinb coracana. 

18365. Eragrostis ferruginea. 

18366. Eriochloa villosa. 

18367. Holcus lanatus. 

18368. Indigofera tinctoria. 
18360. Lespedeza buergeri. 
18370. Lespedeza striata. 

18382. Macadamia ternifolia. 

From Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. 
Received April 18, 1906. 

*'The Queensland nut is well worthy of cultivation in Ceylon, not only as an 
ornamental or wind belt tree, but also for its dainty product. That it is suited to our 
climate may be judged from the growth of the tree at Peradeniya, where, having 
been introduced in 1868, it is now 40 to 50 feet high, with a spreading habit. It is 
indigenous to the northeastern parts of Australia, and is commonly known there as 
the * Queensland nut/ It has also been referred to as the * Australian hazelnut,' 
while the late Baron von Mueller described it as * the nut tree of subtropical eastern 
Australia.* The tree is at first of a rather slow-growing habit, but begins to bear 
fruit when 6 or 7 years old, increasing in fertility until it reaches the age of 15 years. 

**A writer in the Sydney Mail some time ago stated that the tree fruited freely from 
the time it was 8 years old, bearing at the age of 13 1,200 nuts, with which every 
branch was laden. Mr. W. J. Allen, in the Agricultural Gazette of New South 
Wales for October of last year, draws attention to the importance of growing the 
Queensland nut for the market. 'One farmer,* he states, * nas over an acre of these 
nuts, which are doing well with him and which prove themselves very profitable, 
finding ready sale for them at from 6d. to 7d. per pound. The nuts are retailed in 
the Sydney fruit shops at Is. per pound, and are very well liked when they become 
known. At present the supply in our own state can not be anything like equal to 
the demand, and it seems to me that if these nuts were produced in quantities we 
should be able to find a ready sale for large supplies in Great Britain and America.' 
Mr. Allen describes the nut as *one of the best-flavored on the market,' and he would 
recommend all those who have not tasted them to buy a few and try them. 
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18382 — Continued. 

•* The nuts are borne on spikes 4 to 7 inches long, eadi being of the size and shape 
of lai^ marbles, about three-fourths of an inch in diameter. Tnese have an agree- 
able flavor, which according to some tastes is richer than that of the hazelnut. 
Their chief objection is, perhaps, their very hard shell, which requires extra strong 
nutcrackers to break. 

** The tree belongs to the order Proteaceae, to which belongs also the well-known 
Grevillea or * Silky Oak.' It is evergreen, with alow, branching habit; thrives 
best in good damp soil, and is propagated by seed. The leaves are in whorls of 3 
(temate) or 4, as the name indicates, and the flowers are creamy white, in racemes 
4 to 6 inches in length, and sweet-scented.'* (if. F, MacmiUan, in Tropical Agricul- 
turist, Feb,, 1906.) 

18383 to 18387. 

From Singapore, Straits Settlements. Presented by Prof. Henry N. Ridley, 
director, Botanical Gardens. Received April 17, 1906. 

A collection of aroids, as follows: 

18383. Alocasia indica. 18386. Amorphophallus sativus. 

18384. Alocasia indica. 18387. Amorphophallus campanu- 

18385. Xanthosoma violaceum. latus. 

18388 and 18389. Andropogon sorghum. Sorghum. 

From Bassorah, Persian Gulf. Received through Mr. Herbert W. Poulter, April 
16, 1906. 

18388. 

Tappo Dari, "The best quality obtainable; is planted around Bagdad and 
Amara. The word Tappo, speciiying a better quality, is Turkish and repre- 
sents the name of the branch o( the court which looks after the collecting of 
the taxes on the ground. It appears that the Dari coming from lands held 
by the court was better looked after, and so a better quality obtained; hence 
the name Toppo." {Poulter.) 

18380. 

Common Dari. Planted along the Euphrates River. 

18390. Cyperus esoulentus. Chufa. 

From Valencia, Spain. Received through Hon. Henry A. Johnson, United 
States consul, April 19, 1906. 

18391. Medicago sativa. Alfalfa. 

From Logan, Mont. Received through Mr. Martin Jacoby, April 18, 1906. 
Turkestan alfalfa grown in 1905 from No. 9455. 

18392. ViTis viNiFERA. G-rape. 

From Salonica, Turkey. Presented by Mr. J. Henry House. Received April 2, 
1906. 

Cuttings of the long finger grape Valandova; much prized for shipping to northern 
countries from Salonica. 

18393. Antidesma bunius. 

From Manila, P. I. Presented by Mr. W. S. Lyon, horticulturist of the Manila 
Bureau of Agriculture. Received April 18, 1906. 

^'Bignay of the Malays. A medium-sized, evergreen tree; highly ornamental in 
or out of fruit. Fruit (edible) in racemes about the size and color of the large, red 
Versailles currant. ' ' ( Lyon. ) 
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18394. Trifolium pratense. Red olovor. 
From Riga, Russia. Received through Mr. F. Lassman, April 20, 1906. 

18395. CucuRBiTA MELANOSPERMA. EcTUidor melon. 

From Quito, Ecuador. Presented by* Mr. S. Ordonez M. Received April 21, 1906. 
White-shelled variety. (For description see No. 18328. ) 

18396. PisuM ARVENSE. Field pea. 

From Ispahan, Persia. Received through Mr. Frank Benton, April 2, 1906. 

^'No. 34. A clover-like plant grown as a forage crop about Ispahan and known as 
Guergueruh, It is said tp oe an annual and seems to be used as a winter cover for 
land, the same as crimson clover in the United States. The plants are quite green 
in January after numerous frosts. * * ( BerUon, ) 

18397. CucuRBiTA PEPO. Pumpkin 

From Shiraz, Persia. Received through Mr. Frank Benton, April 2, 1906. 

^'No. 35. A small, long, salmon-colored squash; enlarged at blossom end. The 
natives praise the quality, but as prepared for me it was watery and of poor flavor." 

{Benton.) ^ 

18398. CucuRBiTA MAXIMA. Squash. 

From Shiraz, Persia. Received through Mr. Frank Benton, April 2, 1906. 

"No. 36. A medium-sized, oval, slate-colored, hard-skinned souash of indifferent 
quality on sale in the markets of Shiraz, in February, where seed was taken from a 
freshly cut specimen. Might be useful for stock. The region about Shiraz is dry 
and depends upon irrigation; elevation about 6,000 teeV* {Benton,) 

18399. FnAxiNtrs ornus. Ash. 

From Nizamabad, central Persia. Received through Mr. Frank Benton, April 
2, 1906. 

''No. 37. Seeds taken from a cultivated ornamental tree growing near a pool of 
water at Nizamabad.'' (Benton. ) 

18400. Carica papaxa. • :papaw. 

From Karachi, province of Sind, India. Received through Mr. Frank Benton, 
April 16, 1906. 

**No. 39. Seed of a tree 20 to 30 feet tall, with large leaves, bearing fruits the size 
of a small muskmelon, greenish yellow outside when ripe; orange-yellow within. 
Grows commonly in the warmer parts of India." {Benton,) 

18401. Brassica rapa. Turnip. 

From Quetta, Baluchistan. Received through Mr. Frank Benton, April 16, 
1906. 

"(No. 45.) The roots, which grow to considerable size, are flat in form and are 
bright crimson outside. The flesh is white, firm, and of a good quality." ( Benton. ) 

18402. Ipomoea batatas. Sweet potato. 

From Quetta, Baluchistan. Received through Mr. Frank Benton, April 16, 1906. 

" (No. 46. ) Large sweet potatoes; red outside and quite sweet. Purchased in the 
market at Quetta and probably grown in the lowlands of the Indus.*' {Benton,) 
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18403 to 18407. 

From Qnetta, Baluchistan. Received through Mr. Frank Benton, April 16, 1906. 
Seeds, as follows: 

18403. Daucus carota. Oarrot. 
(No. 47.) 

18404. PiNus GBRABDiANA. Pine. 
(No. 48.) 

18405. OucuRBiTA MAXIMA. Squasli. 
(No. 49.) 

18406. CucuRBiTA MAJCiMA. Squash. 
(No. 60.) 

18407. ViTis viNiPBRA. Grape. 
(No. 51.) 

18408. Sechium edule. Chayote. 

From Mayaguez, P. R. Received through the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
April 26, 1906. 

Fruits of a variety of chayote which is covered with spines. 

18409 and 18410. Saggharum officinarum. Sngar oane. 

From Bridgetown, Barbados. Presented by Hon. Sir Daniel Morris, K. C. M. G., 
Commissioner of Agriculture for the British West Indies. Received April 23, 
1906. 



18400. Cdllyrms seedling. 

18411. Andropooon sorghum. 



18410. SecUy seedling. 



Sorghnm. 



From Roswell, N. Mex. Received through Mr. G. S. Nutter, April 19, 1906. 
African sumac cane, 

18412. Trifolium fratense. Red clover. 

From Baltimore, Md. Received through W. G. Scarlett & Co., April 23, 1906. 
Austrian. 



18413 to 18421. 

From New York, N. Y. 
1906. 



Received through Henry Nungesser & Co., April 23, 



A collection of seeds, as follows: 

18413. Agrostis canina. 

18414. Alopbcurus pratbnsis. 

18415. ArRHBNATHERUM ELATIUS. 

18416. BromuS erectus. 

18417. Festuca elatior. 
1841*8. Mbdicaoo sativa. 

Provence. 

18410. POA COMPRESSA. 

18420. Tripolium incarnatum. 

18421. Trifolium medium. 
106 



Bhode Island bent-grass. 

Meadow foxtail. 

Tall meadow oat-grass. 

Tall fescue. 
Alfalfa. 

Canada bluegrass. 

Crimson clover. 

If ammoth clover. 
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18422. VioiA viLLosA. Hairy vetch. 

From New York, N. Y. Received through Henry Nungeseer & Co., April 23, 
1906. 

18423. ECHINAGEA HEUANTHI. 

From Riverton, N. J. Received through Hemy A. Dreer (Incorporated), 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 23, 1906. 

Plants obtained for hybridizing experiments. 

18424. Canna sp. Canna. 

From Guam. Presented by Mr. H. L. W. Costenoble, superintendent of the 
Guam Agricultural Experiment Station. Received April 23, 1906. 

"Seed of the native Guam canna, which grows to a height of 8 feet and produces 
blossoms uninterruptedly. * ' { Costenoble, ) 

18425. Medicago satiya. Alfalfa 

From Marblehead, Mass. Received through J. J. H. Gregory & Son, April 23, 
1906. 

Turkestan. 

18426 and 18427. 

From Juarez, Chihuahua, Mexico. Presented by Mr. Elmer Steams, of the 
Agricultural College and Station. Received April 25, 1906. 

18426. Zba mays. Com. 
Flint com from Budapest. 

18427. (Undetermined.) "Tree pea." 

18428. Passiflora sp. 

From Tecalitlan, Jalisco, Mexico. Present^ by Mr. C. V. Mead. Received 
April 20, 1906. 

18429 to 18458. 

From Shanghai, China. Received through Mr. F. N. Meyer, April 28, 1906. 

A miscellaneous collection of plants and seeds, the seeds being indicated by the 
letter "a** following the numbers, as follows: 

18420. JuNCUs sp. Bush. 

From Soochow. " (No. 521.) A variety of matting rush collected near 
Soochow. They must be grown in muddy soil with 2 to 3 inches of standing 
water." {Meyer.) 

18430. JuNcus sp. Bush. 

From Soochow. "(No. 523.) The rush from which pith wicks for the 
Chinese oil lamps are made." (Meyer.) 

18431. (Undetermined.) **Kaba." 

From Soochow. " (No. 525.) A new vegetable, said to be very delicious; 
must be grown in muddy soil with 3 to 4 inches of water." (Meyer.) 

18432. Gymnocladus chinensis. 

From Hanchau. ** (No. 202a.) A tall-growing tree with naked branches, 
bearing heavy pods, which are used by the Chinese as a substitute for soap. 
Chinese name Soa Ache. The tree may be of use as an ornamental tree in the 
Southern States. ' ' ( Meyer. ) 

18433. Gymnocladus chinensis. 

From Hanchau. "(No. 203a.) A small-podded soap tree; otherwise the 
same description applies to it as to No. 18432." (Meyer.) 
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18429 to 18458— Continued. 

18434. ViciA FABA. Broad bean. 

From Shanghai. "(No. 204a.) A variety of broad bean grown as a winter 
crop on rice fields. * ' ( Meyer, ) 

18435. CoBCHORUS capsulabis. Jute. 
From Shanghai. "(No. 210a.) Seeds ofthe so-called JIfo-6t fiber." (Meyer.) 

18436. Sapindus utilis. Soapberry. 
From near Hanchau. (No. 211a.) 

18437. Rafhanus sativus. Radish. 

From Hanchau, "(No. 212a.) A small variety of red radish with round, 
elongated form. Seeds were obtained through Mr. F. D. Cloud, acting con- 
sul at Hanchau. ' ' ( Meyer. ) 

18438. AsTBAOALUs sp. 
From Shanghai. (No. 213a.) 

18430. CiTBus MEDicA. Lemoii. 

From Hanchau. "(No. 214a.) A large Chinese lemon, or possibly wild 
pomelo. A citrus fruit which serves the purpose here of our lemon. The 
fruit is very lar^, 4 inches long by 2 J to 3 inches wid5; has loose skin which 
is full of a particularly pungent oil. The trees come true to seed and grow 
tall; branches are rather bare and full of large spines; can stand severe frosts 
and heav3( snowfalls and may be of use as a stock plant for the northern limit 
of our citrus belt. * ' ( Meyer. ) 

18440. CiTBUs DEcuMANA. Pomelo. 

From Shanghai. "(No. 2l5a.) Seeds of a large, loose-skinned, loosely 
s^mented pomelo, which is eaten here like the orange and is not bitter at 
all. A fruit well worth introducing.** [Meyer.) 

18441. Bbassica sp. 

From Tang-hse near Hanchau, Che-kiang Provmce. "(No. 216a.) The 
plant producing these seeds, out of which a good edible oil is made, is only 
grown as a winter crop on rice fields, and the crop is ripe before the rice needs 
the space. The young tope of the plant are eaten boiled as a vegetable.'* 
(Meyer.) 

18442. Bbassica spp. 

From Shanghai. (No. 217a) Apparently a mixture of at least two varie- 
ties of Brassica. 

18443. Panicum MiLiACEUBf. Brooxn-com millet. 
From Shanghai. ( No. 218a. ) 

18444. Phasbolus calcabatus. Bean. 

From Shanghai. * * ( No. 236a. ) A small, reddish bean used as food. Chinese 
name Mu tsa. * * ( Meyer. ) 

18445. Pebilla ocymoides. Perilla. 
From Shanghai. (No. 237a ) 

18446. Nblumbo nucifeba alba. White lotus. 

From Shanghai. "(No. 238a.) The seeds are highly esteemed by the 
Chinese as delicatessen. They boil them and roll them in powdered sugar, 
and they taste fine. Our confectioners might try to make the public acquainted 
with them. * * ( Meyer. ) 

18447. NELUBfBO NUCIFEBA BOSEA. Kod lOtUS. 

From Shanghai. * ' ( No. 239a. ) Much cheaper than the white variety ; other- 
wise the same description applies to it." (Meyer. ) 

18448. DoLiCHos lablab. "^ Hyacinth bean. 
From Shanghai. (No. 244a. ) 
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18429 to 18458— Continued. 

18449. Raphanus sativus. Radish. 
From Shanghai. ** (No. 245a. ) Seed of a white variety.'* (Meyer, ) 

18450. Abutilon avicennae. Ohinajute. 

From Shanghai. "(No. 246a.) Seed of a fiber-piiodacing plant called 
pa-mu,** (Meyer.) 

19451. Cannabis sativa. Hemp. 

From Shanghai. (No. 247a.) 

18452. Brassica sp. 

From Shanghai. (No. 248a.) 

18453. OoRCHORUS sp. 

From Shanghai. "(No. 249a.) Seed of a fiber-producing plant called 
'Ching-mu'tse.* The fiber is used in weaving rush mats.** (Meyer. ) 

18454. HoRDEUM vuLGARE. Barley. 
From Shanghai. (No. 250a.) 

18455. PisuM SATIVUM. Pea. 
From Shanghai. (No. 251a.) 

18456. ( Undetermined. ) 

From Shanghai. (No. 252a.) A mixture of vetches and peas. 

18457. Triticum vulgabe. Wlieat. 
From Tan-yang. (No. 253a.) 

18458. HoRDEUM VULGARE NUDUM. Barley. 

From Tan-yang. "(No. 254a.) Seed of a hull-less barley obtained at Tan- 
yang near Chinkiang, south of the Yangtze River.** (Meyer.) 

18459 and 18460. Glycine hisfida. Soy beaxL 

From West Branch, Mich. Received through Mr. Edward E. Evans, May 2, 1906. 

18459. Oreen. 18460. Early black. 

18461. Trifolium sp. Clovor. 

From Pretoria, Transvaal. Presented by Prof. J. Burtt Dav)^, agrostologist and 
botanist of the Transvaal Department of Agriculture. Received April S), 1906. 

^^lAmaru clover seed from British East Africa, where it grows at an altitude of about 
6,000 to 7,000 feet; it also appears to grow well when planted in a dry country.** 
(Davy.) 

18462. CuGUMis MELD. MuskiiieloiL 

From Cartagena, Colombia. Presented by Mr. Wm. R. Maxon, of San Jose, 
Costa Rica. Received April 28, 1906. 

Seed of the native Cartagena muskmelon. 

18463. Andropogon cymbarius. 

From Central Mada^car. Presented by M. Derlandlee, of the Madagascar 
Department of Agriculture, Tananarivo. Received April 27, 1906. 

"A good forage plant when young, and the best known of the central Madagascar 
species. Known by the natives as Ferotearyy.'* (Derlandlee.) 
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18464 to 18467. Asparaous spp. Asparagiui. 

From Palermo, Sicily. Preeented by Prof. Dr. A. Borzi, of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens. Received May 2, 1906. 

Asparagus roots and seeds, as follows: 

18464. AsPABAQUs ACUTiFOLius. 18466. Asparagus mbdboloidbs. 

(Roots.) (Seeds.) 

18466. AsPABAQUs ACUTIFOLIUS. 18467. Asparagus mbdboloides. 

(Seeds.) (Roots.) 

18468. CrTRUS torosa. 

From Manila, P. I. Presented by Mr. William 8. Lyon, horticulturist. Bureau 
of Agriculture. Received May 2, 1906. 

18469. Levisticum officinale. Lovage. 

From Holland, Mich. Received through Mr. William Kremers, May 3, 1906. 

Plimts advertised bv the Greening Nursery Company, of Monroe, Mich., as the 
"Silver Eling Hardy Cielery." Obtained for determination. 

18470. Medigaoo media. Sand Incem. 

From Milwaukee, Wis. Received through the Wemich Seed Company, May 3, 
1906. 

18471. HuMULUS LUPULUS. Hop. 

From Stevens Point, Wis. Received through Mr. A. N. Mueller, April 28, 1906. 
Bohemian, 

18472 and 18473. Viona unguigulata. Cowpea. 

From Augusta, Gra. Received through the N. L. Willet Seed Company, May 
4, 1906. 

18472. Black-eye. 18473. Unkrunm. 

18474. Harpephyllum caffrum. Kafir plum. 

From Cape Town, South Africa. * Presented by Mr. C. P. Lounsbury, of the 
Department of Agriculture. Received May 10, 1906. 

Seed collected in the Eastern Province of Cape Colony. (For description see No. 
9616.) 

18475. Abroma auousta. Anabd. 

From Manila, P. I. Presented by Mr. W. S. Lyon, horticulturist. Bureau of 
Agriculture. Received May 11, 1906. 

"A perennial shrub producing the Anab6 bast fiber.*' (Lyon.) 

18476. Sapindus utius. Soapberry. 

From Algiers, Algeria. Received through Mr. James Johnston, United States 
consul, April 30, 1906. 

"A native of South China, cultivated in Algeria, where it comes into bearing in eight 
or ten years. The tree prefers dry, rocky soil, and has been known to yield $10 to 
$20 worth of berries every year. These contain 38 per cent saponin, an alkaline prin- 
ciple which makes them useful for cleaning purposes. In eastern countries the fruit 
was much used before the introduction of soap and is still preferred for washing the 
hair and cleansing delicate fabrics like silk." (Barclay, ) 
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18477. Panigum miuaceum. Broom-corn millet 

From New York, N. Y. Received through J. M. Thorbum & CJo., May 2, 1906. 
WhUe French, 

18478. Asparagus scabeb. 

From Frescati, near Stockholm, Sweden. Presented by Prof. Veit Wittrock. 
Received May 1, 1906. 

Seeds obtained for hybridizing work conducted by Mr. G. W. Oliver, of this 
Department. 



18479. Garcinia mangostana. 



Matngosteen. 



From Buitenzorg, Java. Presented by Doctor Treub, director of the Botanical 
Gardens. Received May 5, 1906. 

18480 to 18498. 

From Furstenalps, near Kbur, Switzerland. Presented by Dr. F. G. Stebler, 
director of the Seed Control Station, Zurich. Received May 4, 1906. 

A collection of hardy grass and forage plant seeds raised in Doctor Stebler's alpine 
garden in the Furstenalps, near Khur, at an altitude of 5, 700 feet. * ' These are all harder 
strains which have been raised for some years in this garden an<} thoroughly accli- 
mated to a short, cold growing season. That these forms are extremel^^ hardy 
has been frequently prov^ by planting commercial, seed of the same kind in these 
gardens, where it is mvariably killed out for the most part during the first season." 
(J^bler.) 



18480. poterium nodbcandbum. 18490. 

18481. Festuca violacba. 18491. 

18482. PoA ALPiNA. 18492. 
18488. Festuca hallbri. 18498. 

18484. Alopbcurus pratensis. 18494. 

18485. Arrhenatherum elatius. 18495. 

18486. Phleum michelii. 18496. 

18487. Festuca pratensis. 18497. 

18488. poi'erium officinalb. 18498. 

18489. LiGUSTicuM mutellina. 



Festuca pumila. 
Bromus inbrmis. 
Dactylis qlombrata. 
oxytropis campestri8. 
Phaca FRIGIDA. 
OXYTROFIS CAMPESTRI8. 

Hedysardm OBSCURUM. 
TrI FOLIUM CAESPITOSUM. 

Trifolium ALPINUM. 



18499. PiNUS EDULIS. 



Nut pine. 



From New Mexico. Received through Mr. H. B. Beck, Austin, Tex., May 1, 
1906. 

For exchange. 

18500. Cereus sp. 

From Brownsville, Tex. Received through Mr. O. W. Barrett, May 4, 1906. 

18501 to 18504. Andropogon sorghum. Sorghum 

From Curasao, Dutch West Indies. Presented by Mr. I. Wesleyn, Superintend- 
ent of Agriculture. Received May 8, 1906. 

18501. Doerah. 18503. Santa MaHha, 

18502. Kabees largoe, 18504. Common type. 
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18505. Chaetoghloa italica. Korean millet. 

From Yokohama, Japan. Received through the Yokohama Nursery Company, 
May 7, 1906. . 

Paytupsal. 

18506. Trigonella foenum-graecum. Fenugreek. 

From Kohat, Northwest Frontier Province, India. Received through Mr. Frank 
Benton (No. 70), April 30, 1906. 

18507. CucuMis MELO. Mnskmelon. 

From Lahore, India. Received through Mr. Frank Benton, April 30, 1906. 

"j^No. 76. ) Seed from a freshly cut melon purchased in the market at Lahore, 
India, in March, 1906. Melon small, round; yellow, with green marking; netted. 
Had a strong but rather fragrant odor, which is diflScult to indicate, but reminded 
one of musk. ' ' ( Benton. ) 

18508. Acacia farnesiana. Fopinac. 

From Kohat, Northwest Province, India. Received through Mr. Frank Benton 
(No. 73), April 30, 1906. 

(See No. 3349, Inventory No. 7, and No. 3528, Inventory No. 8.) 

18509. Albizzia lebbek. Siris tree. 

From Dera Ismail, Northwest Province, India. Received through Mr, Frank 
Benton (No. 74), April 30, 1906. 

18510 and 18511. Trifolium pratense. Red clover. 

From Riga, Russia. Received through Mr. Heinrich Goegginger, May 9, 1906. 
18610. Ufa. 18611. Jdetz. 

18512 to 18517. Eleusine coracana. Ragi. 

From Bangalore, South India. Presented by F. Fletcher, esq., Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, Bombay Presidency. Received April 27, 1906. 

A collection of ragi: 

18612. Konanakomhina. 18616. Gidda. 

18618. Janumuddina, 18616. Sannakari. 
18614. BcdepaUe. ^ 18617. GundtUanekari. 

18518. Andropogon sorghum. Sorghum. 

From Manchuria. Received through the Yokohama Nursery Company, May 9, 
1906. 

^^Kaulien sorghum of Manchuria, which forms the staple produce of that country 
and which has been made famous in the last year. It grows 8 to 10 feet high; the 
stalks and grain were indispensable for all concerned." ( Yokohama Nursery Com- 
pany.) 

18519 to 18522. Vigna unguiculata. Cowpea. 

From Richmond, Va. Received through T. W. Wood & Sons, May 9, 1906. 

18619. Clay. 18621. WhippoormU. 

18620. Bed Hipper. 18622. New Bra. 
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18523 and 18524. Arachis htpogaea. Peanut 

From Ohepauk, Madras Presidency, South India. Presented by Mr. C. A. 
Barber, government botanist. Received May 9, 1906. 

18528. Country groundnut. (C. A. B. No. 3153.) 

18524. Local MaurUitis groundnut (C. A. B. No. 3154.) 

18525 to 18529. Musa sapientum. Banana. 

From Manila, P. I. Presented by Mr. W. S. Lyon, horticulturist, Bureau of 
Agriculture. Received May 11, 1906. • 

18525. Saba, 18528. MataHa. 



18526. Butuhan. 18529. Latundan. 

18527. Lacaian, 

18530. Raphidophora merrillii. 

From Manila, P. I. Presented by Mr. W. S. Lyon, horticulturist. Bureau of 
Agriculture. Received May 11, 1906. 

18531 to 18534. Zea mats. Com. 

From Juarez, Chihuahua, Mexico. Presented by Mr. Elmer Steams. Received 
May 10, 1906. 

Four varieties of dent com. 

18581. Jfaizfttonco (white com). 18588. Temporal, 

18582. Jaraleno. 18584. El (hahuUeno. 

18535. AcTiNiDL^ CHiNENSis. 7ang taw. 

From Kuling, Kiukiang, Kiang-si, China. Presented by Rev. Hugh W. White. 
Received May 15, 1905. (See S. P. I. No. 11629, Inventory No. 11.) 

"The plant grows wild here, and is not known in the United States; indeed, I 
have seen it nowhere else in China. We find it a delicious fruit with excellent 
medicinal effect on the digestion. The place is about the latitude of Galveston, but 
it is on a mountain 3,500 feet high and has a climate not unlike Virginia or North 
Carolina. In winter there is an abundance of snow and ice. The subsoil is a poor, 
stonv, red soil, but is covered with a few inches of black wood earth. There is much 
rainfall. The plant grows like a grape, and the fruit is single, between the size of a 
hickory nut and a walnut, with a russet-looking green skin and a consistency much 
like the green fig. If it can be cultivated it will make a valuable fruit." ( Wh^,) 

18536 and 18537. Chenopodium quinoa. Quinoa. 

From La Paz, Bolivia. Presented by Mr. Arthur L. Jackson, of the Andes 
Trading Company. Received May 19, 1906. 

18536. 

Canana, A dark-seeded variety of poor quality. 

18537. 

Common. A white-seeded variety most commonly grown. 

" I find that there are three kinds of quinoa commonly grown here, though one is 
rather rare and hard to get. I am sending you samples of two varieties in this mail. 
The third variety is the Quinoa Real (or Royal Quinoa), which is a much taller 
plant. Quinoa here is principally used by the Indians. They make various kinds 
of foods and a drink out of it. The latter is called Chicha and when fermented is 
quite intoxicating. Chicha is also made out of other ^ingredients, such as peanuts. 
Quinoa is also much used as rice is used in soups, and the Indians make a dish out 
of it which looks like a sort of watery mush or hominy, which is not bad to eat. 
They also grind it up on a stone and make a kind of Indian bread, like coarse Gra- 
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18536 and 18537— Continued. 

hatf%read, which is good and much more nutritious, or so they claim, than com or 
meaf^bread.. I have been told that quinoa does not grow well at a less altitude than 
abc*it 8,000 feet" (Jackson, ) 

18538. LiuuM LONGiFLORUM ExiMiuM. Easter lily. 

From Washington, D. C. Numbered May 23, 1906. 
Plants grown from seed propagated in the Department greenhouse. 

18539. Carissa arduina. Amatongiiln. 

From Cape Town, South Africa. Presented by the Corporation of the City of 
Cape Town Public Gardens. Received May 21, 1906. 

(See No. 9612, Inventory No. 10; and Noe. 13239 and 13967, Inventory No. 11.) 

18540 to 18542. Hordeum spp. Barley. 

From Svalof, Sweden. Received through Dr. N. H. Nilsson, of the Swedish 
Seed Breeding Institute, May 24, 1906. 

Pedigreed brewing barleys produced by selection and each variety said to be 100 
I)er cent pure seed. ^ (See Nos. 10583, 10585, and 10586, Inventory No. 11, for descrip- 
tion. ) 

18540. Hordeum distichum nutans. 
Hannchen, 

18541. Hordeum distichum erecttum. 
Primus. 

18542. Hordeum distichum NUTANS. 
Prinsess, 

18543 to 18545. Solanum melgngena. Eggplant. 

From Cairo, Egypt. Presented by Mr. Geoiige P. Foaden, of the Khedivial 
Agricultural Society. Received May 26, 1906. 

18548. A BLACK-FRUITED VARIETY. 

18544. A WHITE-FRUITED VARIETY. 

18545. A ROUND, VIOLET-FRUITED VARIETY. 

18546 to 18548. 

From Toledo, Ohio. Received through S. W. Flower A Co., May 26, 1906. 

18546. Trifolium pratense. Bed clover. 
Mammoth. 

18547. Trifolium hybridum. Alsike. 

18548. Phleum pratbnsb. Timothy. 

18549. Acacia sp. Acacia. 

From Jammu, Kashmir. Received through Mr. Frank Benton, May 29, 1906. 

"An Acacia which grows wild on very poor, dry, and stony soil in southern Kash- 
mir. It is used as a hedge plant. Single specimens standing alone sometimes attain 
a diameter of 2 feet at base of trunk and 30 to 40 feet in height. Covered in April 
with a profusion of ornamental white, tassel-like blossoms, which are quite freely 
visited by bees and yield a fine quality of honey." (Benton. ) 

18550. Citrus austr^lasica. Finger lime. 

From Wellington Point, near Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. Presented by 
Mr. James Pink. Received May 29, 1906. 

(See No. 14993, Inventory No. 11.) 
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18551 to 18556. Tbifolium pratense. Red clover. 

From Oakland, Nebr. Grown on the ranch of Mr. John P. Young from seed 
pkmted in 1905 and reeown at same place in the spring of 1906. 

A collection of red clover seed used in the plant life history experiments being 
conducted by Mr. C. J. Brand, of this Department. 

18561. Missouri seed. ( No. 6. ) 

18552. Commercial seed. (No. 9.) 

18558. Nebraska seed. (No. 11.) 

18554. Courland (Russia) seed. (No. 18.) 

18555. Wisconsin seed. (No. 19.) 

18556. Pennsylvania seed. (No. 21.) 

18557 to 18560. Eleusine coracana. Ragi 

From Bangalore, South India. Presented by Mr. F. Fletcher, Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, Bombay Presidency. Received May 31, 1906. 

18557'. Dodda, 18559. Majjige. 

18558. Madayangiri, 18560. Hasarukambi. 

18561 to 18626. 

From China. Received through Mr. F. N. Meyer, at the Plant Introduction 
Garden, Chico, Cal., May 18, 1906. 

Seeds and cuttings of Chinese plants, the seeds being indicated by the letter ''a" 
following the numbers, as follows: 



18561. MORUS ALBA. 

From Tang-hsi. (No. 140. ) 

18562. MoRUS ALBA. 

From Shanghai. (No. 514.) 

18568. MoRUS ALBA. 

From Tang-hsi. ( No. 520. ) 

18564. PiTTOSPORUM TOBIRA. 

From Shanghai. (No. 200a. ) 

18565. ZlZYPHUS SATIVA. 

From Peking. (No. 201a.) 

18566. EuoNYMUs japonicus. 
From Hankow. (No. 141.) 

18567. EuoNYMus sp. 
From Tang-hsi. ( No. 142. ) 

18568. Elabaonus sp. 
From Hankow. (No. 143.) 

18569. Altinoia chinbnsis. 
From Hankow. (No. 145.) 

18574. Hibiscus syriacus. 

From Hankow. (No. 505.) Cuttings. 

18575. Hibiscus syriacuh. 

From Hankow. (No. 192a.) Seeds. 
106 



Mulberry. 



Mulberry. 



Mulberry. 



Jujube. 

18570. Smilax sp. 

From Tang-hsi. (No. 146.) 

18571. (Undetermined.) 
From Tang-hsi. ( No. 147. ) 

18572. Daphne sp. 
(No. 148.) 

18578. Chimonanthus fra(}ran8. 
From Hankow. (No. 503.) 

Bose of Sharon. 

Bose of Sharon. 
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18561 to 18626— Continued. 

18576. Rosa rugosa. 
From Shanghai. ( No. 506. ) 

18577. JONIPERUS CHINENSIS. 

From 8han-hai-k wan. (No. 166a.) 

18578. Acer mono. 

From Wei-tsan Mountains, near Peking. 
No. 67a, 8. P. I. No. 17898. 



(No. 



Rose. 
Cliixiese juniper. 

Maple. 

) Seeds sent under 



18579. Gleditsia sp. 

From Wei-tsan Mountains, near Peking. (No. 174a.) 

18580. Hibiscus manihot. 

From Peking. **(No. 180a.) A perennial Althaea or a Hibisctu with very 
large, bricht yelloW flowers. Brought from southern China to Peking by 
Dr. N. S. Hopkins, from whose son I obtained the seeds.*' (Meyer.) 



18581. Lycium sp. 



Matrimony vine. 



From Palitswang. ** (No. 182a. ) A matrimony vine which is trained on One 
stem, with small branches drooping down like a weeping tree. Cuttings sent 
under No. 86, S. P. I. No. 18271.'' (Meyer,) 

18582. Rhamnus sp. 

From Tchang-ping-tcho. (No. 184a.) 
18588. Viburnum odoratissimum. 

From Shanghai. (No. 191a.) 

18584. AcTiNiDiA CHINENSIS. Yangtaw. 

From Hankow. "(No. 194a.) Obtained from Mr. F. J. Brown, of Han- 
kow, who received the seeds from Ichang. Mr. Brown says it is a vine bear- 
ing nice edible fruits, something like large gooseberries, with rough skin." 

(Meyer,) 

18585. Prunus sp. Plum. 
From Tang-hsi. (No. 144.) 

18586. Prunus sp. Plum. 
From Shanghai. (No. 509.) 

18587. Prunus sp. Oherry. 
From Tang-hsi. (No. 519.) 

18588. Amyodalus persica. Peach. 
From Shanghai. (No. 501. ) 

18589. Amyodalus persica. Peach. 
From Shanghai. (No. 502.) 

18590. Amyodalus persica. Peach. 
From Shanghai. (No. 508. ) 

18591. Amyodalus PERSICA. Peach. 
From Shanghai. (No. 510. ) 

18592. Amyodalus persica. Peach. 
From Shanghai. (No. 511.) 

18598. Amyodalus persica. Peach. 

From Shanghai. ( No. 512. ) 
18594. Amyodalus persica. Peach. 

From Shanghai. (No. 513.) 
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18561 to 18626— ContiDued. 

18596. Amyqdalus davidiana (?). 
From Tientsin. (No. 168a. ) 

18596. DiosPYROs kaki. Peraiminon. 

From Shanghai. "(Nos. 504 and 516.) Said to be a seedless persimmon 
of medinm size." {Meyer. ) 

18597. DiosPYROS kaki. Persimmon. 

From Tang-hsi. "(No. 517.) Said to be a large, seedless persimmon of 
very sweet taste. * ' ( ifeyer. ) 

18598. DiosPYRos sp. Persimmon. 

From Tang-hsi. '*(No. 518.) A persimmon growing wild in different 
places and used as a stock for the larger seedless ones. Is an entirely 
different species from the one used in northern China; has a smooth, white 
bark.'» (Meyer.) 

18599. DiosPYROs sp. Persimmon. 

From Chang-li. "(No. 161a.) Seed of the wild persimmon used as stock 
for the large seedless varieties, and the fruits, too, are used in a semidried 
state, being a poor people's fruit." {Meyer. ) 

18600. Malus malus. Apple. 
From Shanghai. (No. 507.) 

18601. Cydonia japonica. Japanese quince. 
From Peking. (No. 173a.) 

18602. ViTis sp. Grape. 

From Hankow. ^ "(No. 515.) A purple grape, bearing medium-sized 
bunches; said to have oeen introduced by the station missionaries. If so, it 
might be a fine grape for the South Atlantic States, as the climate in Hankow 
is very similar to that of the Southern States. {Meyer. ) 

18608. JuoLANs REGiA. Persian walnut. 

From Chang-li. "(No. 162a.) A very large, paper-shell walnut, the larg- 
est one to be had. Owner was not willing to show the tree, so could not 
obtain scions. {Meyer.) 

18604. JuGLANs REOiA. Persian walnut 

From Chang-li. "(No. 163a.) A sample of large, well-formed nuts, of 
which scions were sent under No. 48, S. P. I. No. 17747." {Meyer.) 

18605. PisTACiA CHiNENsis. Pistaclie. 

From Wei-tsan Mountains near Peking. (No. 170a. ) The same as No. 63a, 
S. P. I. No. 19391. 

18606. Brassica pe-tsai. Pe-tsai cabbage. 
From Hankow. (No. 193a. ) 

18607. Sbsamum indicum. Sesame. 
From Shanghai. (No. 189a.) Black. 

18608. Medicaoo sp. 
From Peking. (No. 183a.) 

1 8609 . (Undetermined. ) 

From Shan-hai-kwan. (No. 181a.) 

18610. Andropogon sorghum. Sorghum. 

From Shan-hai-kwan. "(No. 153a) A white-grained variety of'sorghum 
grown on rather alkaline land. ' ' ( Meyer. ) 
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18561 to 18626 -Continued. 

18611. Andropogon sorghum. 

From Shan-hai-k wan. "(No. 154a.) 
ghum grown on rather alkaline land.^* 

18612. Andropogon sorghum. 

From Shan-hai-k wan. **(No. 155a. ) 
ghum grown on rather alkaline land." 

18618. Andropogon sorghum. 



Sorghum. 

A light brown colored variety of sor- 
( Meyer.) 

Sorghum. 

A dark brown colored variety of sor- 
( Meyer.) 

Sorghum. 

From Peking. "(No. 172a.) White seeded. Given to me by Mr. J. T. 
Headlands, of the Methodist Mission, Peking. This is the drooping variety 
used to make brooms from.*' (Meyer,) \ 

18614. Andropogon sorghum. Sorghum. 
From Peking. (No. 172a. ) Brown seeded. (For description see No. 18613. ) 

18615. Oryza sativa. Rice. 

From Shan-hai-k wan. '*(No. 156a. ) An upland rice grown sparsely around 
here; seems to succeed on rather alkaline land. Should be hardy as far as 
New York or in Illinois. Probably the same as No. 40a (S. P. I. No. 17915), 
but is from a different locality. * * ( Meyer. ) 



18616. Oryja sativa. 

(No. 157a.) 



Bice. 

An upland rice growing on rather moist 



Cowpea. 

A brown and white spotted bean.'* 



From Chang-li. 
land.** (Meyer.) 

18617. Vigna unguiculata. 

From Shan-hai-kwan. "(No. 158a.) 
(Meyer.) 

18618. Phaseolus ANGULARis. Adzuki bean. 
From Shanghai. (No. 187a.) 

18619. Glycine hispida. Soybean. 
**(No. 188a.) A very large variety of yellow soy bean.** 



From Shanghai. 
(Meyer.) 

18620. Panicum miliaceum. 
From Shan-hai-kwan. (No. 159a.) 

18621. Chaetochloa italica. 
From Shan-hai-kwan. (No. 160a.) 

18622. Chaetochloa italica. 
From Shan-hai-kwan. (No. 165a.) 

18623. GossYPiuM sp. 
From Chang-li. (No. 164a. ) 

18624. Sapium sebiferum. 
From Shanghai. (No. 190a.) 

18625. Andropogon sorghum. 
From Kung-ki-tschang. (No. 171a. ) 

18626. Andropogon sorghum. 
From Kung-ki-tschang. (No. 171a.) 
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Broom-corn millet. 



MiUet. 



Millet. 



Cotton. 



Red seeded. 



White seeded. 



Tallow tree. 



Sorghum. 



Sorghum 
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18627 and 18628. Medicago sativa. Alfalfa. 

From Bassorah, Arabia. Received from Mr. Herbert W. Poulter, through Mr. 
David Fairchild, June 12, 1906. 

Arabian dlfalfa or Jet. 

18637. Seed from irrigated plants. 

18628. Seed from unirrigated plants. 

18629. Medicago sativa. Alfalfa. 

From Buffalo, N. Y. Received through the Harvey Seed Company, June 13, 
1906. 

Canadian grown alfalfa. ' • 

18630. Phoenix dactylifera. Date. 

From Morocco. Received through McCaig, Gilchrist & Co., Glasgow, Scot- 
land, May 28, 1906. 

Tafilalt. "Groves of this date occur in the oases of the region of Tafilalt, and this 
IS supposed to be the largest variety grown there. It is in any case that variety 
whicti is most largely exported from Morocco, especially to the English market" 
( Fairchild. ) 

18631. IjPOMOEA BATATAS. Sweet potato. 

From Paoli, Ind. Presented by Braxtan Brothers. Received June 1, 1906. 

This variety is of a peculiar and unusual shape, resembling a muskmelon. ' * Raised 
from a sweet potato plant and bought by us in a lot of sweet potatoes last December 
and kept since lying around the store with no care whatever as to its preservation, 
while our sweet potatoes rotted right along." ( Braxtan. ) 

18632. Cannabis sativa. Hemp. 

From Shinmintong District, Manchuria. Received through the Yokohama 
Nursery Company, Yokohama, Japan, May 29, 1906. 

**Manchurian hemp seeds produced in the district of Shinmintong, some 200 miles 
southwest of Kirin Province." { Yokohama Nursery Company.) 

18633. Andropogon sorghum. dorghtun. 

From Turks Island, West Indies. Presented by Mr. J. A. Howells, United States 
consul. Received June 4, 1906. 

. ** Guinea com^ the principal crop on this island for grain and fodder." (Howells.) 

18634. Xanthosoma sp. Yautia 

From Chiapas, southern Mexico. Presented by Mr. Lawrence Harmon, of Chi- 
cago, 111. Received April 26, 1906. Additional roots were received June 14, 
1906. 

Roots of a semiwild yautia found growing wild in Chiapas; said to be eaten by 
the natives, but not cultivated by them. 

"These were shipped from the city of San Juan Bautista, Tabasco, Mexico, and it 
is supposed that they were brought into that city by the peons, who gathered them 
in that immediate vicinity. It is further understood that there is no systematic 
attempt made to cultivate them, and that they practically grow wild under varying 
circumstances, which might in some measure account for variations found in them." 
(Harmon. ) 
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18635. PiSTACIA CABULICA (? ). 

From Chaman, British India. Presented by Lieut. W. L. Maxwell, One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-Seventh Baluchistan Light Infantry. Received June 4, 1906. 

''These wild nuts are much eaten bjr the Pathans around here. With regard to 
planting them, the following information may be useful: The Pathans say that a 
new tree only grows where one of the hill partridges eats a nut and passes it through 
in its excreta on to suitable ground. I asked the forest officer in Quetta if there could 
be any truth in this extraordinary statement. He told me that he had several trees 
growing in the Quetta plantations, and that all had been grown from seed so treated. 
The reason presumably is that the oil, in which these nuts are very rich, must first 
be extracted from the seeds. I heard from a cultivator here that if the seeds were 
well rubbed between the hands until all the oil was extracted, satisfactory results 
were obtained from planting them. The seeds ripen in August.** (Maxwell. ) 



18636. PiSTAGiA VERA. Fistache. 

From Viemyi, Semiryetchensk Province, Turkestan. Presented by Mr. E. Val- 
neff, through Mr. E. A. Bessey, of the Subtropical Labratory, Miami, Fla. 
Received June 4, 1906. 

"Pistache seeds from north Persia, the best that we know." ( Valneff.) 

18637. PiSTACiA iNTEOERRiMA. Zebra wood. 

From Khost, India. Presented by Mr. Philip Parker, of the Indian Irrigation 
Service, through Mr. J. S. Davis, executive engineer, Bannu, Kuram Valley 
Irrigation Project. Received June 4, 1906. 

"This is the famous zebra wood of Kakra, India, which grows to be a large tree 40 
feet or more high, with a trunk in diameter from 2 J to 3 feet, or even as much as 
4| feet. It grows on the warm slopes of the Himalava Mountains in northern India, 
usually at an altitude of from 1,200 to 8,000 feet. The wood is very hard and close 
jnrained, brown in color, and beautifully mottled with yellow and dark veins, whence 
the name 'zebra wood.' 

"Stewart and Brand is, in their 'Forest Flora of Northwest and Central India,' sav: 
'The heartwood of mature trees is the best and most handsome wood of the north- 
west Himalaya for carving, furniture, and all kinds of ornamental work.' 

"According to Mr. Bolton, settlement officer at Dehra Ishmail Kahn, this species 
is difficult to cultivate, 'as it is necessary for the seed to pass through the intestines of 
a bird before it can germinate.' 

"Mr. Parker writes as follows: 'I gave one seed to a bird (fowl) that was to be 
killed the next day and told my cook to ^ve me the seed when drawing the bird. 
1 have just noticed that the seed, after bemg put in water, has begun to germinate, 
80 evidently the Indian fowl is good enough.' 

"This species is very little known, but it is of some promise as an ornamental and 
even perhaps as a timber tree in some parts of the southwest." (Swingle.) 

18638. Agave rigida sisai^ana. Sisal. 

From Paramaribo, Surinam. Presented by Dr. C. J J. Van Hall, Director of 
Agriculture for the Dutch West Indies. Received at the Porto Rico Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Mayaguez, P. R., in May, 1906. 

"Parent plants are believed to be direct descendants of plants in the Trinidad 
Botanical Gardens which were brought from Yucatan, Mexico." (Barrett.) 

18639 and 18640. Onobrychis onobrtchis. Scdnfoin. 

From Paris, France. Received through Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co., June 4, 1904. 

18689. Double. 18640. Common. 
100 
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18641 to 18651. Cyamopsis tetragonoloba. Ghiar. 

From Surat, India. Presented by Mr. F. Fletcher, Deputy Director of Agricul- 
ture, Bombay Presidency. Received June 4, 1906. 

Nadiad varieties: 

18641. 

Sotia, The seed of this variety is principally used as cattle food. It is also 
sown in beds of ginger, turmeric, etc., to serve as shade plants to young shoots. 

18642. 

Wakardia, The pods of this variety are used as a green vegetable. 

18648. 

Tdia. This is also sown for vegetable purposes, but it is considered superior 
to WctJcardia on account of its being more smooth. 

18644. 

Pardeshi. Used as a vegetable. 

Surat varieties: 

18646. 

Talabda, Seed used as cattle food. 

18646. 

Sotia. Chiefly used as a vegetable; but in the case of valuable garden crops, 
such as ginger, turmeric, suran, etc., it serves a double purpose, viz, as a shade 
plant and as green manure. 

18647. 

Makhania. Used only as a vegetable. 
Dhulia varieties: 
18648. 

Botkya. A short-podded variety used as a vegetable. 

18649. 

Telia. A long-podded variety used as a vegetable; cooks better than the 
Botkya. 

Dharwar varieties: 

18660. 

Twrai chavali. Used as a vegetable. 
18661. 
Chole chavali. Used as a vegetable. 

18652 to 18661. Dioscorea spp. Yam. 

From Mayaguez, P. R. Received at the Subtropical Laboratory and Garden, 
Miami, Fla., in May, 1906. . 

A collection of yams, as follows: 

18662. Dioscorea trifida. 
Negro or Yampee (ex Jamaica). 

18663. Dioscorea trifida. 
Mapuey Blanco. White roots. 

18664. Dioscorea trifida. 
Mapuey Colorado. Purple roots. 

18666. Dioscorea pentaphylla {?). 
(Ex Hawaii.) 
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18652 to 18661— Continued. 

18656. DioscoREA bulbifera. 

Gunda. Large irregular-shaped axillary bulbils. 

18657. DioscoREA alata (?). 
Barbados Table (ex Jamaica). 

18658. DioscoREA alata (?). 
White Lisbon (ex Jamaica). 

18659. DioscoREA aculeata. 
Lucia (ex Jamaica). 

18660. DioscoREA ACULEATA. 

Guinea, Best yam in Porto Rico from cultural standpoint. 

18661. DiOSCOREA ACULEATA (?). 

Congo. Yellow root. 

18662. Asparagus sp. 

From Peking, China.' Received through Mr. F. N. Meyer, June 4, 1906. 

** Berry taken from a plant growing in the Temple of Heaven grounds in Peking, 
September 2, 1905. ' * ( MeyerT) 

18663 and 18664. 

From Darmstadt, Germany. Received through Mr. Ck)nrad Appel, June 4, 1906. 
18668. PoA TRiviALis. Bough-stalked meadow grass. 

18664. Medicago sativa. Alfalfa. 

Provence. 

18665. PiNus iNSULARis. Benguet pine. 

From Manila, P. 1. Presented by Capt. George P. Ahem, Director of Forestry. 
Received June 4, 1906. 

Seed obtained from Benguet Province. 

18666. HoRDEUM DiSTiCHUM NUTANS. Barley. 

From Briinn, Austria. Presented by Prof. J. Vanha. Received in March, 1906. 
Hanna. 

1^667 to 18673. 

From Cape Town, South Africa. Presented by the director of the Cape Town 
Public Gardens. Received June 2, 1906. 

18667. Aberia caffra. Kei-apple. 

18668. Asparagus crispus. 

18669. Asparagus sarmentosus. 

18670. Asparagus sprengeri. 

18671. Carissa arduina. Axnatungulu. 

18672. DiosMA crenata. Buchu. 

18673. Opuntia sp. Prickly pear. 

18674. ViciA SATivA. Common vetch. 

From Portland, Oreg. Received through the Portland Seed Company, June 7, 
1906. 
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18675 and 18676. Arachis uyfogaea. Feamxt. 

From Muanza, German East Africa. Presented by Prof. Dr. A. Zimmermann, 
Amani. Received June 8, 1906. 

18676. A variety with red skin. 

18676. A variety with brown skin. 

18677. Medicago sativa. Alfalfa. 

From Traverse City, Mich. Received through Mr. J. M. Westgate, June 11, 1906. 

Seed gathered from two-year-old plant on the farm of Mr. C. R. Dockeray, Traverse 
City, Mich., June 1, 1905. 

18678. Medicago sativa. Alfalfa. 

From Split Rock, N. Y. Received through Prof. A. S. Hitchcock, June 11, 1906. 
Seed gathered October 6, 1904. 

18679 and 18680. Zea mays. Com. 

From Magyar 6var, Hungary. Presented by Prof. Kern Hermann, through 
Mr. Edgar Brown. Received June 2, 1906. 

^ Two varieties of flint corn, as follows: 

1 8679. Cinquatino. 1 8680. Sehr fruher von A Idnih. 

'* These two corns are varieties of the small early flint type which is now being 
cultivated to a considerable extent in Hungary. They are very email in size, the 
ears about 6 inches long, with the kernels about the size of our larger popcorns. 
The grains are nearly free from starch, with a rather large embryo. On account of 
the small size of the stalks, this corn is planted close together, the rows being about 
20 inches apart and the hills from 8 to 10 inches apart in the row. The average 
yield is from 20 to 25 bushels per acre." {Brown,) 

18681 to 18683. 

From Teheran, Persia. Presented by Mr. John Tyler, United States vice-eonsul- 
general. Received June 1 and 11, 1906. 

18681. Papaver soMNiFERUM. Opium poppy. 

18682. NicoTiANA TABACiiM. Tobaccx). 

18683. PiSTACiA VERA. Pi«tache. 

" Persian ' Pista' grown in the district of Damghan, about 200 miles east of Tehe- 
ran. Nuts from this place have the reputation of being the best, purest, and most 
qualified to resist attacks of parasites." ( 7)^ler. ) 

18684. Andropogon sorghum. Milo. 

From Memphis, Tex. Received through Mr. J. F. Bradley, June 13, 1906. 
Extra Dwarj. 

18685 to 18688. 

From Honolulu, Hawaii. Presented by Hon. David Haughs, acting director 
of Forestry. Received June 11, 1906. 

18685. Bauhinia TOMENTosA. St. Thomas tree. 

18686. Casuarina glauca. Blue ironwood. 

18687. Casuarina stricta. AustraUan ironwood. 

18688. Syncarpia laurifolia. Turpentine tree. 
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18689 to 18691. Chenopodium quinoa. Quinoa. 

From La Paz, Bolivia. Received through Sefior M. V. Ballovian, Ministerio de 
Colonias y Agrioultura, June 14, 1906. 

18689. Cmimon. 18691. Kauagiia. 

18690. Royal. 

(See Nos. 18536 and 18537.) 

18692. Trifolium repens. White clover. 

From Lodi, Italy. Received through Prof. Carlo Besana, June 16, 1906. Intro- 
duced by Mr. Edgar Brown, of the Bureau of Plant Industry. 

Lodino. 

18693 to 18698. Phoenix dactylifera. Date. 

From M'Zab, in the Algerian Sahara. Received through Mr. Yahia ben Kassem, 
June 16, 1906. , 

According to Mr. Yahia ben Kassem this lot includes the varieties Tazzizaoute and 
Bent Kbala, I'pon examination of the offshoots, however, Mr. Swingle found a 
label, written in Arabic, upon each of the plants, which he succeeded in deciphering 
as Timjooherty which is described in his letter as follows: 

Thnjoohert. A soft date from the M'Zab region of the Algerian Sahara; fruit of a 
rich, red-brown color when ripe, IJ to 1| inches long, three-fourths to seven-eighths 
inch wide; flesh without fiber, very sweet, and of exceedingly good flavor, considered 
by some to be superior to the Deglet noor. It is a sticky date and its sirupy juice 
exudes from the ripening fruit in such abundance as to arip from the tree. It will 
require a process of curing to get rid of this sirup, but this variety is of such good 
quality that it may, nevertheless, prove profitable in commercial culture, esi)ecially 
in regions where the Deglet noor can not mature. It may furnish a good second-class 
date which can be sold in competition with the selected Oriental dates which now 
reach our markets from Busra and Muscat. 

18699 and 18700. 

From Darmstadt, Germany. Received through A. Le Coq & Co., June 16, 1906. 
18099. M ELI LOTUS ALBA. Swoot clover. 

Bokhara. 

18700. ViciA viLLosA. Hairy vetch. 

18701 to 18703. 

From Reading, England. Received through 8utton & Sons, June 15, 1906. 

18701. Cramb£ MARiTi.MA. Ssa kale. 

18702. CvNARA scoLYMus. Artichoke. 
Purple Globe. 

18708. CvNARA SCOLYMUS. Artlchoke. 

Seleeied Large Green. 

18704. Chrysophyllum sp. 

* From Piracicaba, Brazil. Presented by Dr. J. W. Hart, director of the Agricul- 
tural College. Received June 7, 1906. 

18705. Panicum laevifolium. 

From Pretoria, Transvaal. Presented by Prof. J. Burtt Davy, of the Transvaal 
Department of Agriculture. Received June 18, 1906. 
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18706. Amygdalus davidiana. 

From Peking, China. Received through Mr. F. N. Meyer (No. 167a), May 18, 
1906. 

Seeds of the wild peach, scions of which were sent under Nos. 126, 127, and 129 
(S. P. I. Nos. 17729 to 17731 ) ; from the mountains near Fangshan. 

18707. Glycine hispida. Soybean. 

From China. Renumbered for convenience in recording distribution, June 21, 
1906, 

A dull reddish brown colored variety of soy beans, the actual source of which is 
in doubt. 

18708 to 18725. 

From San Jose, Costa Rica. Presented by Mr. E. C. Rost, through Mr. L. C. 
Corbett, horticulturist of the Bureau of Plant Industry. Received June 20, 
1906. 

A collection mostly of economic plants, with notes by Mr. E. C. Rost. 

18708. ( Undetermined. ) 

An evergreen vine with white, star-shaped flowers. 

18709. (Undetermined.) Palm. 

18710. Carica papaya. Papaw. 

18711. Ipomoea sp. Morning-glory. 
Seed of a wild variety. 

18712. Ipomoea sp. Morning-glory. 
Blue GHant, 

18713. Canna sp. 

18714. (Undetermined.) Oavilana. 

A tree with leaves like the American mountain ash; has yellow flowers 
somewhat resembling the locust. Should do well in the extreme south. 

18715. Anon A sp. 

18716. COBAEA SCANDENS. 

18717. MucuNA sp. 

18718. (Undetermined. ) 

18710. Argemone mexicana. Mexican poppy. 

18720. (Undetermined.) 

Seed, in a flat, round, spiny pod resembling a sea urchin. Grows on a tall 
tree with yellow flowers. 

18721. GossYPiuM sp. Cotton. 
A few seeds of everbearing, large, native tree cotton. 

18722. SoLANUM TUBEROSUM. Potato. 
Pacaya. 

18723. SoLANUM TUBEROSUM. Potato. 
A potato introduced from Peru. 

18724. SoLANUM TUBEROSUM. Potato. 
A yellow-colored potato introduced from Peru. 

18725. SoLANUM TUBEROSUM. , Potato. 
A dark wine-colored potato introduced from Peru. 
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18726. DoLiCHOS lubia. 

From Paris, France. Received through Messrs. Vilmdrin-Andrieux & Co., 
June 22, 1906. 

18727 to 18749. 

From Bahama Islands, British West Indies. Collected by Mr. P. J. Wester 
in April, 1906. 

A collection of plants, seeds, and cuttings thought to be of value in the subtropical 
region of Florida, either as economics or ornamentals, the proximity to the 
Bahamas and nearly similar climatic conditions making it very probable that these 
introductions will thrive well in the vicinity of Miami, where they have been 
planted in the Subtropical Laboratory and Garden. 

The accompanying notes are by Mr. Wester. 

18727. Citrus dbcumana. Pomelo. 

**Mr. Flagler is reported to have said that he ate better pomelos in the 
Bahamas, from seedling trees, than any that he tasted in Florida. Upon inquiry 
it was found that some of this fruit had been supplied by R. S. Johnstone, 
circuit judge, Nassau, New Providence, Bahamas, who, on solicitation, pre- 
sented me with bud wood from two seedling trees, the fruit of which he con- 
sidered very superior. The fruit is said tx> be rather small, but very juicy 
and sweet." (Lab. No. 460.) 

18728. Citrus decumana. Pomelo. 

" Fruit said to be of superior value. Budwood presented by Judge R. S. 
Johnstone." (Lab. No. 461.) 

18720. Persea oratissima. Avocado. 

• Johnston^. *' Budwood secured through Judge R. S. Johnstone, who gave 
the following description of the fruit: * Pear-shaped, but rather broad at basal 
end; skin smooth, tnin; flesh yellow, almond-flavored; seed large; famous as 
the best avocado in the Bahamas. Ripens in August and September. * " ( Lab. 
No. 462.) 

18780. Pbrsba gratissima. Avocado. 

Largo. "Budwood presented bv Mr. C. ft. Matthews, from a large tree. 
He described the fruit as follows: '^Egg-shaped; very large, 3 J to 4 pounds in 
weight; skin green, very thin; flavot very good; seed small; ripens in August 
and September. ' " ( Lab. No. 464. ) 

18731. Persea gratissima. Avocado. 

Grant. '*Buds secured from a tree in Gran town, said by its colored owner 
to bear extra early fruit of good quality. The young fruits were well ad- 
vanced in size for the season when the budwood was obtained, which seamed 
to substantiate the owner* s assertion." (Lab. No. 465.) 

18732. Hibiscus rosa-sinbnsis. Cliinese hibiscus. 

** Budwood secured from plants in the garden of Hotel Colonial, Nassau, 
New Providence. Flowers distinct from any of the forms seen in Florida; 
semidouble, very dark red with a purple tinge, making it a distinct acquisi- 
tion." (Lab. No. 467.) 

18788. Vanilla sp. 

** Plants collected on Soldiers road, New Providence. This vanilla grows 
on land of a very rocky character with a scanty layer of soil. The vegetation 
does not exceed 12 feet, and the average height of a shrub is 8 feet. It was 
interesting to note that the foliage was very sparse, affording very little shade. 
The growth of the vanilla waa exceedingly stocky and strong. In appearance 
the plant resembles the V. eggersii in Florida, except that the bract-like leaves 
of the latter are entirely absent in the Bahama species. The nodes on the 
latter species are also closer than those on the species from Florida." (Lab. 
No. 470.) 
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18727 to 18749— Continued. 

18734. FiCUH BENJAMINA. 

'* Used as a shade tree on the streets of Nassau, New Providence. Unques- 
tionably one of the most noble and majestic of shade trees, with dark ever- 
green foliage. Appears to stand the dust and heat of the street better than 
any tree 1 have seen. Cuttings presented by M. Clavel, head gardener, Hotel 
Colonial, Nassau, New Providence." (Lab. No. 473.) 

?.8735. (Undetermined.) 

"Native name 'Spanish Thyme.* A plant belonging to the family Scrophu- 
lariaceae, with fleshy, succulent leaves used in the Bahamas for flavoring 
soups. Cuttings secured in Gran town, New Providence.'* (Lab. No. 474.) 

18736. Anon A RETICULATA. Custard apple. 

** Bud wood secured from a tree in Grantown, having very large fruit, 14J 
inches in circumference. Fruit heart-shaped, yellow, netted with crimson 
veins, crimson on one side, making it exceedingly handsome ; tree said by 
owner to be very prolific. Fruit of good quality." (I^ab. No. 478.) 

18737. Anona muricata. Soursop. 

*'Budwood secured from a prodigiously prolific tree. As fruits were not 
mature, there was no opportunity to judge of the quality.** ( Lab. No. 484. ) 

18738. Tamarindis indica. Tamarind. 

** Bud wood obtained from Judge R. S. Johnstone, Nassau, New Providence. 
Pods with the acid so-reduced as to make them relished when eaten direct 
from the tree, which is unusual with this fruit.*' (Lab. No. 487.) 

18739. Althaea rosea. Hollyhock. 

"A striking and conspicuous ornamental in Nassau, where it has become 
naturalized." ( Lab. No. 489. ) 

18740. Basella alba. Malabar nightshade. 

** Native name * Spinach.' A plant of running and climbing habit of exceed- 
ingly vigorous growth. The leaves have a very close resemblance to spinach 
in form, w^hose tenderness and succulency they possess, and are used a8 
spinach in the Bahamas. As the plants thrive well even during the summer 
months, it is thought that they Will prove a valuable acouisition to the vege- 
table garden in south Florida during the summer months. Seed secured in 
Grantown, New Providence.*' (Lab. No. 490.) 

18741. Catesbaea spinosa. 

"Seed obtained from M. Clavel, head gardener, Hotel Colonial. Leaves 
evergrieen, thick and leathery; branches armed with stout spines, making it a 
valuable hedge plant; flowers attractive, bell shaped, cream colored." (Lab. 
No. 492.) 

18742. Zea mays. Com. 

^^ Native yellow corn presented by Mr. W. M. Cunningham, curator. Botanic 
Station, Nassau, New Providence.* This is a variety of corn collected by Mr. 
Cunningham, together with Nos. 18743 to 18745, on the various islands where 
these varieties do quite well. South Florida has at present no variety suited 
to its conditions, and as the climate here and in the Bahamas is very similar, 
it is not improbable that some of these varieties may prove valuable introduc- 
tions.** (Lab. No. 495.) 

18743. Zea mays. Com. 

Governor. "Presented by Mr.W. M. Cunningham. Native to the Bahama 
Islands." (Lab. No. 496.) 

18744. Zea mays. Com. 

Native white. ** Native to the Bahamas. Presented by Mr.W. M. Cunning- 
ham." (I^b. No. 497.) 
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18727 to 18749— Continued. 

18745. Zba mays. Com. 

Caicos yellow. " Native to the Bahamas. Presented by Mr. W. M. Cunning- 
ham." (Lab. No. 425.) 

18746. DoLicHos lablab. Hyacinth bean. 

"Native name Bonavis. A very vigorous climbing and trailing plant, foliage 
resembling the cowpea, but far more vigorous. Stems slightly tinged with 
purple; s^s dark brown with velvetv luster. Seed secured, from plants 
growing in Grantown, New Providence." (Lab. No. 488.) 

18747. DoLicHOB LABLAB. Hymcintli. bean. 

''Native name Bonavis. A leguminous plant with habits similar to No. 
18746. The purple tinge of the stem is absent; flowers are creamy white; 
seed white, and much relished by the natives in cooking. Seed secured from 
plants growing in Grantown, New Providence." (Lab. No. 499.) 

18748. Phabbftis sp. Mommg^glory. 

"Seed collected from native plants in Nassau, New Providence. Plants 
climbing, but seldom 4 feet in height; foliage tomentose; flowers pale blue, 
about 2 inches in diameter, exceedmgly ornamental and strikingly different 
6x)m species of Ipomoea." 

18740. Rebbda sp. Mignonette. 

"Seed obtained from Mr. C. H. Matthews, Nassau, New Providence. A 
very handsome ornamental; leaves pinna tifid, of a silvery white tinge; stems 
2 feet, bare, with a long spike of white flowers. A perennial." 

18750. SiNAPis ALBA. Wliite mustard. 

From Moscow, Russia. RA»ived through Immer & Son, June 25, 1906. 

18751. Medicago sativa. Alfalfa 
From New York, N. Y. Received through H. Nungesser & Co., June 25, 1906. 

Turkestan. 



18752 to 18763. 

From Sii^pore, Straits Settlements. Presented by Prof. H. N. Ridley, director 
of the Botanic Gardens. Received June 29, 1906. 



18752. Amobphophallus pbainii. 18758. 

18758. Amobphophallus bex. 18750. 

18754. Amobphophallus sativus. 18760. 

18755. Alocasia lowil 18761. 

18756. Alocasia gbandis. 18768. 

18757. Alocasia longiloba. 18768. 



Alocasia indica. 
Alocasia singapobensis. 
Alocasia icacbobhiza. 
Xanthosoma violaceum. 
Xanthosoma bobustum. 
Typhonium tbibolatum. 



18764. Asparagus mtriocladus. 

From Berea, Durban, Natal. Presented by J. Medley Wood, director of the 
Natal Botanic Gardens. Received June 30, 1906. 

18765. Garcinia xanthochymus. 

From Honolulu, Hawaii. Presented by Mr. E.* W. Jordan, through Mr. Gerrit 
P. Wilder. Received July 2, 1906. 
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18766 to 18770. 

From Piracicaba, Brazil. Presented by Dr. J. W. Hart, director of the Agricul- 
tural Collie. Received June 7, 1906. 

18766. Anona sp. 

Ariticu or Cabeca de negro (negro head). "Segmented fruit, heart-shaped, 
about 20 centimeters in diameter, sweet, aromatic, edible. Tree 15 meters, 
spreading, grows on poor, sandy land on the open prairie. ' ' ( Hart, ) (No. 16. ) 

18767. Anona sp. 

FruUa de Conde. * * Similar to preceding, but the fruit is much superior. This 
variety has been domesticated." ^Hart,) (No. 17.) 

18768. Araucaria brasiliana. 
(No. 22.) 

18769. PsiDiuM GUAJAVA. Guava. 
Bed. (No. 12.) 

18770. PstDiUM GUAJAVA. Guava. 
White. (No. 13.) 

18771 and 18772. 

From Salisbury, Rhodesia, South Africa. Received from Hon. E. Ross Town- 
send, Secretary for Agriculture, through Mr. W. A. Driver, Dinuba, Cal., June 
30, 1906. (See Nos. 12810 and 12959, Inventory No. 11. ) 

18771. (Undetermined.) Manila. 

18772. (Undetermined.) Matundulaku. 

18773. Carica papaya. • Papaw. 

From Manila, P. I. Presented by Mr. W. 8. Lyon, norticulturist. Bureau of 
Agriculture. Received June 29, 1906. 

18774 to 18785. 

From Mexico. Received through Mr. G. Onderdonk, July 5, 1906. 

18774 to 18782. Prunus armbniaca. Apricot. 

18774. Onderdmk's No. 18. 

*' From place of C. Ramirez, Lagos, Jalisco. Fruit yellow, light blush, 
sweet, freestone, circumference 4 inches." 

18776. Onderdonk' 8 No, 19. 

* * From place of Francisco Gomez Garcia, Lagos, Jalisco. Fruit white, 
4 J inches m circumference.'* 

18776. Onderdonk' 8 No. 20. 

*' From place of Enrique Maupin, Aquascalientes. Fruit yellow, light 
blush, sweet, 5 inches in circumference." 

18777. Onderdonk'8No.n. 

18778. Onderdonk'8 No. 22. 

18779. OnderdmFs No. 23. 

18780. OnderdmFs No. U- 

<*Nos. 18777 to 18780 are from Seflor Maupin's orchard at Aquascali- 
entes. They are all of the same general character, yellow with faint 
blush, fruit from 4 to 5 inches in circumference." 

18781. Onderd<mk'8 No. 16. 

Nellie. (See No. 9844, Inventory No. 10.) 

18782. Onderdonk'8 No. 16. 

Dorah. (See No. 9845, Inventory No. 10.) 
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18774 to 18785 -Continued. 

18783. Amygdalus pebsica. Peach. 

Procured by Mr. Oderdonk^s 80i> from El Cobre Mountain, near Guadalajara. 
**A very large, yellow, clingstone peach." 

18784 tmd 18785. Malus malus. Apple. 

18784. 

Peron. From place of Mr. J. R. Silliman, Saltillo. (See No. 9014, 
Inventory No. 10. ) ^ 

18785. 

Procured by Mr. Onderdonk*s son from El Cobre Mountain. '* Very 
large, rich flavor, greenish color, yellowing slightly as it ripens. No 
better apple in Mexico." 



18786 to 18800. 

From La Paz, Bolivia. Presented by Sefior M. V. 
Colonias y Agricultura. Received July 6, 1906. 

18786 to 18798. Solanum tuberosum. 



fialloviauj Ministerio de 



Potato. 



18786. 


Phinu. 


18793. 


Ajahuira. 


18787. 


Lugui. 


18794. 


Queni, 


18788. 


Pitiguilla. 


18795. 


Phureja. 


18789. 


Chiarimilla. 


i8796. 


KoUlu. 


18790. 


Khati. 


18797. 


(Label missing.) 


18791. 


Monda. 


18798. 


Ajahuira. 


18792. 


Socco. 







The label for No. 18798, Ajahuira ^ is the same as that for No. 18793, 
. and it is not known to which lot it properly belongs, as the consignment 
was mixed in transit. The tubers are not alike. 

18799 and 18800. Oxalis tubkrosa. Oca. 

•18799. Posada. 18800. Mcrrada, 

18801. (Undetermined.) 

From Piracicaba, Brazil. Presented by Dr. J. W. Hart, director of the Agricul- 
tural College. Received July 7, 1906. 

Native name Caja manga. (Hart's No. 35.) 

18802 to 18823. 

From Erfurt, Germany. Received through Messrs. Haage and Schmidt, July 9, 
1906. 



18802. 


Medicago media. 






Band lucem. 


18803. 


ViCIA 


CALCARATA. 


18814. 


ViCIA 


MICffAUXII. 


18804. 


VlClA 


CORDATA. 


18815. 


VlCIA 


NARBONENSI8. 


18805. 


ViCIA 


CORN IG ERA. 


18816. 


VlCIA 


0N0BRYCH10IDE8. 


18806. 


VlCIA 


CUSPIDATA. 


18817. 


VlCIA 


PANNONICA. 


18807. 


VlCIA 


DISPERMA. 


18818. 


VlClA 


PEREGRINA. 


18808. 


ViCIA 


FERRUGINEA. 


18819. 


VlCIA 


PICT A. 


18809. 


VlCIA 


GERARDI. 


18820. 


VlCIA 


PSEUDO-CRACCA. 


18810. 


ViaA 


GLOB08A. 


18821. 


VlCIA 


SPURIA. 


18811. 


VlCIA 


GRANDIFLORA. 


18822. 


VlClA 


STRIATA. 


18812. 


ViCIA 


HYBRIDA. 


18828. 


VlCIA 


TRICOLOR. 


I88I3. 


VlCIA 


MACROCARPA. 
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18824 to 18826. Obyza sativa. 



Rice. 



From Persia. Presented by Mr. John Tyler, United States vice-consul-general, 
Teheran, Persia. Received July 6, 1906. 

Three samples of unhulled rice from the region south of the Caspian Sea. These 
samples of rice were eiven to Mr. Tyler by a friend whose official title is "The 
Sepahdor" (Commander), who owns large areas where rice of the best sorts are 
grown. The samples received are of three kinds and from three separate districts, 
but no labels accompanied them to indicate which was which. 

18824. Long slender grain, light hull. 

18825. Long slender grain, light hull. 

18826. Short fiat grain, darker hull. 

18827. Medicago sativa. AlfEdfe. 

From Chicago, III. Received through the A. Dickinson Company, July 9, 1906. 

18828. Cariga papaya. Papaw. 

From Columbia, Isle of Pines, West Indies. Presented by Dr. F. R. Ramsdell. 
Received July 10, 1906. 

I 

18829 and 18830. Andropogon sorghum. 

From Channing, Tex. Received through Mr. J. J. Edgerton, July 13, 1906. 

18829. Kafir com. 
BlachHvXled White, 

18830. Uilo. 
Dwarf. 

18831 to 18834. Cynara sgoltmus. Artichoke. 

From Milan, Italy. Received through Fratelli Ingegnoli, July 16, 1906. 

18833. Sensa Spine di Venezia. 



1 883 1 . Grosso d* Italian. 

18832. Violetto di Pravenza. 



18834. PaUa di Roma. 



18835 to 18912. Ficus carica. Pig. 

From Niles, Cal. Received through the California Nursery Company at the 
Plant Introduction Garden, Chico, Cal., in March, 1906. 

Nos. 18835 to 18898, inclusive, are from the Chiswick collection. A description of 
these varieties will be found in Bulletin No. 9, Division of Pomology, 1901. 



18835. 


De VArchipel. 


18847. 


Bourjassote Grise. 


18836. 


Bontard. 


18848. 


A* Bote Jaspee. 


18837. 


Grosse Marseilles. 


18849. 


Royal Vineyard. 


18838. 


Peau dure. 


18850. 


De Grosse. 


18839. 


Negronne. 


18851. 


Euscaire Preto, 


18840. 


BourjoMOte noire. 


18852. 


Trois RecnUes. 


18841. 


Poulette. 


18853. 


Monaco Bianco. 


18842. 


CEil de Perdrix. 


18854. 


Bondance Precoce. 


18843. 


Du Roi. 


18855. 


Trifer. 


18844. 


Grosse Violette de Bordeaux. 


18856. 


Green Ischia. 


18845. 


Datte. 


18857. 


Hirta du Japon, 


18846. 


Monstrueuse, 


18858. 


St. Johns, 


loa 
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18835 to 18912— Continued. 



18859. 


Vebra. 


18860. 


Datte Quotidienne, 


18861. 


Arbal. 


18862. 


De Jerusalem, 


18863. 


Nebian. 


18864. 


Vigasotie Bianco. 


18865. 


Qrise Sainntine bifere. 


18866. 


Quarteria. 


18867. 


Douro Vebra, 


18868. 


Reculver. 


18869. 


Gourand Rouge, 


18870. 


D'Agen, 


18871. 


Lampa, 


18872. 


Large Black Douro. 


18878. 


Adam. 


18874. 


De Constantine, 


18875. 


Biberseo, 


18876. 


Grosse Verle. 


18877. 


. Violette Sepor. 


18878. 


Dr. Hoggs Clare. 


18879. 


Hardy Prolific. 


18880. 


Figued'Or, 


18881. 


Recousse noire. 


18882. 


Black Douro. 


18888. 


Grassale. 


18884. 


Martinique. 


18885. 


Orate. 



18886. 


WhUe ImMa. 


18887. 


Brown Turkey. 


18888. 


Pastiliere. 


18889. 


Negro Largo. 


18890. 


De La Madeleine. 


18891. 


Col de Signora Bianco. 


18892. 


Doree Xobis. 


18898. 


Pingo lie Mel. 


18894. 


Black lachia. 


18895. 


Toulotmenne. 


18896. 


Gouraud Noir. 


18897. 


Doree, 


18898. 


Brunswick, 


18899. 


GentUe. 


18900. 


White Adriatic. 


18901. 


Pa/^fic white. 


18902. 


Vendome. 


18903. 


Barbillonne. 


18904. 


Figuires Blanch. 


18905. 


Warren's Brown Turkey. 


18906. 


Capri Milco. 


18907. 


Trojano. 


18908. 


Capri Solms Ao. 1. 


18909. 


Capri Solms Xo. S. 


18910. 


Capri Solms Xo. 3. 


18911. 


Capri Solms Xo. 4' 


18912. 


Dauphine. 




Red clover. 



18913. Tripoli UM pratense. 

From Emilia, Italy. Prei^enteil by William G. Scarlett & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Received in April, 1906. 

18914. PiNUS KORAiENSis ( i). Pine. 

From Manchuria. Presented by the Yokohama Nursery Company, Yokohama, 
Japan. Received July 5, 1905. 

Seed of a 5-needled pine obtained at the base of Heirai Mountain, Manchuria. 

18915 to 18921. Oryza sativa. Rice. 

From Cairo, Egypt. Received through Mr. George P. Foaden, secretary of the 
Khedivial Agricultural Society, July 5, 1906. 

18915. EiuelBent. 18919. Agemi. 

18916. Sma. 18920. Snltani. 

1 89 1 7. halien Rangh ino. 1 892 1 . Japonais. 

18918. Fino. 
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18922 and 18923. 

From Kashgar, Eastern Turkestan. Presented by Rev. P. J. P. Hendriks. 
Received July 20, 1906. 

18922. HoRDBUM vuLOARE. Barley. 

**A variety which is said to require only one month without frost. Grown 
in the mountain regions near Kashgar, Eastern Turkestan." (Hendriks.) 

18028. RiciNus COMMUNIS. Castor-oil plant. 

Seed of a medium-sized variety. 

18924. Mangifera indiga. Mango. 

From Miami, Fla. Received through the Subtropical Laboratory and Garden, 
July 23, 1906. 

Turpentine. Seed for growing stocks upon which to inarch standard varieties. 

18925. Anona gherimolia. Cherimoyer. 

From Salta Province, Argentina. Presented by Mr. Ernest Nelson, of Sharon, 
Mass. Received July 13, 1906. 

18926 to 18940. Andbopoqon sorghum. Sorghum. 

From Chillicothe, Tex. Grown in 1905 at the Government Farm, and distrib- 
uted from same place. 

18926. Djougara balki. Grown from Agrost. No. 1579. 

18027. Planter's Friend. Grown from Agrost. No. 1604. 

18028. Amber. Grown from Agrost. No. 1606. 
18020. Amber. Grown from Agrost. No. 1658. 

18080. Planter's Friend. Grown from Agrost. No. 1659. 

18081. Amber. Grown from Agrost. No. 1747. 

18082. Black-seeded. Grown from Agrost. No. 2114. 
18088. Edra. Grown from S. P. I. No. 8815. 

18034. Dshugara Balcha. Grown from S. P. 1. No. 9796. 

18035. Dagdi Jowar. Grown from S. P. I. No. 9856. 

18036. Djugara. Grown from S. P. 1. No. 10612. 

18087. White. Grown from S. P. 1. No. 13317. 

18088. Red. Grown from S. P. 1. No. 13318. 
18080. Gare. Grown from S. P. 1. No. 14504. 

18040. WhUe of Rey Barelly. Grown from S. P. I. No. 14635. 

18941. Lathyrus sativus. Bitter vetch. 

From Clarinda, Iowa. Received through the A. A. Berry Seed Company, July 
27, 1906. 

18942 to 19057. 

From Mexico and southwestern United States. Collected by Mr. David Griffiths, 
of this Department, and forwarded to the Plant Introduction Garden, Chico, 
Cal., during the summer of 1905. 

The numbers in parentheses are those of Mr. Griffiths. 

18042. Opuntia ap. Tuna. 

From El Paso, Tex. (8020.) 
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18942 to 19057— Continued. 

18948. Opuntia sp. Tuna. 

From El Paso, Tex. (8021.) 

18044. NoPALEA sp. 

From San Mateo, Mexico. (8027. ) 

18045. Opuntia sp. Tuna. 
Nopal crigtUena. From Cardenas, Mexico. (8030.) 

18046 to 10057. Opuntia sp. Tirna. 

18046. From Cardenas, Mexico. (8031.) 

18047. From Cardenas, Mexico. (8032.) 

18048. From San Luis Potosi, Mexico. (8034. ) 

18049. From San Luis Potosi, Mexico. (8035. ) 

18050. Nopal Cuijo, From San Luis Potosi, Mexico. (8036 ) 

18051. Nopal ranckero. From San Luis Potosi, Mexico. (8037.) 

18052. Nopal palmUo, From San Luis Potosi, Mexico. (8038.) 

18053. From San Luis Potosi, Mexico. (8039.) 

18054. Nopal camueso. From San Luis Potosi, Mexico. (8040.) 

18055. From San Luis Potosi, Mexico. (8041. ) 

18056. From San Luis Potosi, Mexico. (8042.) 

18057. Nopal tapon. From San Luis Potosi, Mexico. (8043.) 

18058. Nopal. From San Luis Potosi, Mexico. (8044.) 

18050. Tuna castilla blanca. From San Luis Potosi, Mexico. (8045. ) 

18060. Nopal charoL From San Luis Potosi, Mexico. (8046. ) 

18961. From San Luis Potosi, Mexico. (8047. ) 

18062. From San Luis Potosi, Mexico. (8048.) 

18068. Nopal jocoquillo. From San Luis Potosi, Mexico. (8049.) 

18064. From San Luis Potosi, Mexico. (8050.) 

18065. From Alonzo, Mexico. (8053.) 

18066. From Alonzo, Mexico. (8055.) 

18067. From San Luis Potosi, Mexico. (8058.) 

18968. Nopal jarrillo. From San Luis Potosi, Mexico. (8061.) 

18969. From San Luis Potosi, Mexico. (8062.) 

18970. From San Luis Potosi, Mexico. (8063.) 

18971. From San Luis Potosi, Mexico. (8064. ) 

18972. Nopal car do7i bianco. From Hepasote, Mexico. (8067.) 

18973. Nopal opalillo. From Hepasote, Mexico. (8068.) 

18974. Tuna amarilla blanca. From Hepasote, Mexico. (8069. ) 

18975. From Hepasote, Mexico. (8071.) 

18976. From Hepasote, Mexico. (8072.) 

18977 Mameya. From Hepasote, Mexico. (8073.) 

18978. From Hepasote, Mexico. (8074.) 

18979. Nopal San Juanero. From Hepasote, Mexico. (8075.) 

18980. Nopal loco. From Hepasote, Mexico. (8076.) 

18981. From Hepaaote, Mexico. (8077.) 
3617— No. 106—07 8 
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18942 to 19057- 

18082. 

18088. 
18084. 
18085. 
18086. 
18087. 
18088. 
18080. 
18900. 
18091. 
18002. 
18003. 
18004. 
18995. 
18996. 
18997. 
18998. 
18999. 
19000. 
19001. 
19002. 
19003. 
19004. 
19005. 
19006. 
19007. 
19008. 
19009. 
19010. 
19011. 
19012. 
19013. 
19014. 
19015. 
19016. 
19017. 
19018. 
19019. 
19020. 
19021. 
19022. 
19023. 
106 



From Hacienda Loe Campoe, Mexico. 



(8081.) 
(8082.) 



-Continued. 

Nopal bianco liso. 

(8079.) 
Nopal duraimillo. From Aguascalientes, Mexico. 
Nopal durasnillo. From Aguascalientes, Mexico. 
From Aguascalientes, Mexico. (8083.) 
Nopal joconoxUe, From Aguascalientes, Mexico. 
Nopal joconoxtle. From Aguascalientes, Mexico. 
From Aguascalientes, Mexico. (8087.) 
From Aguascalientes, Mexico. (8088.) 
Nopal joconoxtle. From Aguascalientes, Mexico. 
From Aguascalientes, Mexico. (8090.) 
From Aguascalientes, Mexico. (8091.) 
Nopal tapon. From Aguascalientes, Mexico. (8092.) 
Spineless. From Aguascalientes, Mexico. (8094.) 
From Aguascalientes, Mexico. (8101.) 
From Encarnacion, Mexico. (8102.) 
Nopal liso. From Encarnacion, Mexico. (8103.) 
From Los Sauses, Mexico. (8104. ) 
Nopal Colorado. From Los Sauses, Mexico. (8105.) 
From Los Sauses, Mexico. (8106. ) 
From Los Sauses, Mexico. (8107.) 
From Los Sauses, Mexico. (8108.) 
Cascaron. From Los Sauses, Mexico. 
Durqmillo. From Los Sauses, Mexico. 
From Los Sauses, Mex ico. (81 1 1 . ) 
From Dublan, Mexico. (8113.) 

(8114.) 

(8n4a.) 

(8115.) 

(8119.) 

(8121.) 

(8125.) 



(8084.) 
(8086.) 



(8089. 



(8109.) 
(8110.) 



From Dublan, Mexico. 

From Dublan, Mexico. 

From Dublan, Mexico. 

'From Dublan, Mexico. 

From Dublan, Mexico. 

From Guadalajara, Mexico. 

From (iluadalajara, Mexico. (8126.) 

From Guadalajara, Mexico. (8127.) 

From Guadalajara, Mexico. (8128.) 

From Guadalajara, Mexico. (8130.) 

From Aguascalientes, Mexico. (8138.) 

Nopal camueso. From Zacatecas, Mexico. (8140.) 

Pachon. From Zacatecas, Mexico. (8141.) 

Nopal naranjado. From Zacatecas, Mexico. (8142.) 

Nopal durasnillo. From Gutierrez, Mexico. (8143.) 

From Zacatecas, Mexico. (8145.) 

Nopal bianco. From Zacatecas, Mexico. (8146.) 
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18942 to 19057 
19024. 
19025 
19026. 
19027. 
19028. 
19029. 
19080. 
19081. 
19082. 
19083. 
19084. 
19085. 
19086. 
19087. 
19088. 
19089. 
19040. 
19041. 
19042. 
19048. 
19044. 
19045. 
19046. 
19047. 
19048. 
19049. 
19050. 
19051. 
19052. 
19053. 
19054. 
19055. 
19056. 
19057. 
106 



—Continued. 

From Zacatecas, Mejjico, (8147.) 
From Zacatecas, Mexico. (8148.) 
From Zacatecas, Mexico. (8149.) 
From Toireon, Mexico. (8151.) 
From Torreon, Mexico. (8152.) 
From Ei Paso, Tex. (8153. ) 
From Tucson, Ariz. (8154. ) 
From Celero Mountains, Ariz. (8157.) 
From Santa Rita Mountains, Ariz. (8158.) 
From Santa Rita Mountains, Ariz. (8159.) 
From Santa Rita Mountains, Ariz. (8160.) 
From Santa Rita Mountains, Ariz. (8161.) 
From Santa Rita Mountains, Ariz. (8162.) 
From Santa Rita Mountains, Ariz. (8163.) 
From Santa Rita Mountains, Ariz. (8164.) 
From Santa Rita Mountains, Ariz. (8165.) 
From Santa Rita Mountains, Ariz. (8166.) 
From Santa Rita Mountains, Ariz. (8167.) 
From Santa Rita Mountains, Ariz. (8168.) 
From Santa Rita Mountains, Ariz. (8169.) 
From Santa Rita Mountains, Ariz. (8170.) 
From Santa Rita Mountains, Ariz. (8171.) 
From Santa Rita Mountains, Ariz. (8172. ) 
From San Antonio, Tex. (8174.) 
From San Antonio, Tex. (8175.) 
From San Antonio, Tex. (8176.) 
From Mexico. 
From Mexico. 
From Mexico. 
From Mexico. (8076.) 
From San Antonio, Tex. (8182.) 
From T. S. Brandegee (No. 1 ), San Diego, Cal. 
From T. S. Brandegee (No. 2), San Diego, Cal. 
From T. S. Brandegee (No. 3), San Diego, Cal, 
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Aberia caffra, 18667. 
Abroma augusta^ 18475. 
Abutilon avicennae, 17529, 18450. 
i4cada sp., 18549. 

famesianay 18508. 
^rersp.. 17897, 17898. 

monoy 18578. 
Adinidiaep.t 18285. 

chinermsy 18535, 18584. 
Adinorhiftis ccdapparia, 17140. 
Aegilops macrochaeta, 17792. 
macTuray 17794. 
ovata, 17795. 
squarrosoy 17796. 
triaristatay 17797. 
triuncialisy 17798. 
Aesculns chinensiSf 17736. 
^yav6 kcheguilla, 17715. 

n^da aisalana, 17437, 17716, 18244, 
18638. 
Affropyron acutum, 17799. 
criatatum, 17826. 
elymoides, 17827. 
muricatunif 17800. 
occidenlale, 17699. 
pungensy 16895. 
r€;)^n«, 17824, 17828, 17829, 

17831. 
teneruniy 17489. 
^S^osfw aZ6a, 16829 to 16832, 17837. 
caninay 18413. 
stoloniferay 16828, 17963. 
ifc2?a /^6fe«ib, 18509. 
Alfalfa, Arabian, 18627, 18628. 
Jet, 18627, 18628. 
(Mexico), 17163. 
Provence, 18418, 18664. 
(Spain), 17992. 
Turkestan, 17281, 18247, 18391, 

18425, 18751. 
(Utah), 17449. 

See also Medicago satira. 
Almond. (Baluchistan), 18238. 

(Italy), 17106 to 17130. 
See&\8oAmygdalus communis. 
Alocada grnndiSy 18756. 

indica, 17103, 18383, 18384, 18758. 
longiloba, 18757. '^ 

lotuiiy 18755. 

macrorhizay 17236, 18760. 
fiingaporermSj 18759. 
^lopecurus brachystachyuSy 16800. 

pratemiSy 16849, 18414, 18484. 
verUricosy^y 17063. 
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Alsike. See Trifolium hybridum. 
Althaea rosea y 18739. 
Altingia chinermSy 18569. 
Amatungulu. See Carissa arduina, 
Amomum meleguetay 16945. 
Amorphophallus campanu I a i u s y 17101. 
18387. 
prainily 18752. 
re^r, 18753. 
M^u-u*, 18386, 18754. 
.4mp6?op«w sp., 17938, 17939, 17940, 17942. 

18280, 18281, 18284, 18292, 18293.- 
AmygdaluscommuniSy 17106 tol71*),18238, 
davidianay 17729 to 17731, 18595, 

18706. 
persicoy 16919, 17167, 17470, 
17728, 17902, 17903, 
18234, 18239. 18262, 
18588to 18594, 18783. 
laeviSy 18235. 
Andropogon sp., 17182. 

affinisy 17183. 
amtraliSy 18367. 
bombycinusy 17036. 
coloransy 18165 to 18167. 
cymbariuSy 18463. 
hcUepensiSy 16908. 
intermediuSy 18347. 
pertusuSy 16907. 
«mceu^, 17184, 18130, 18346. 
sorghumy 16854 to 16861, 
17475, 17490, 17513, 17524, 
17535 to 17691, 17695, 
17702, 17756, 17757, 17833, 
17834, 17920tol 7923, 17984, 
18160tol8198, 18203, 18309, 
18326, 18343 to 18345, 
18388, 18389, 18411, 18501 
to 18504, 18518, 18610 to 
18614, 18625, 18626, 18633, 
18684, 18829, 18830, 18926 
to 18940. 
Anonasp.y 18715, 18766, 18767. 
cherimoliay 18925. 
muricata, 18737. 
reticulatay 18736. 
Anthistiria ciliatay 18348. 
Anthriscus sylvestriSy 16952. 
Anthyllis vulnerariay 17076. 
Antidesma bunius, 18393. 
Apple (Mexico), 18784. 18785. 
See also Malus malus. 
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Apricot (China), 16917, 17152 to 17154, 
17844, 17845; 18260, 18261, 
18290. 
(Mexico), 18774 to 18782. 
See also Frunus armeniaca. 
Arachis hypogaea, 16940, 16941, 16943, 
16944, 17055 to 17057, 17530 to 17533, 
17710 to 17712, 17960, 17988, 18295, 
18296, 18311 to 18315, 18334 to 18337, 
18523, 18524, 18675, 18676. 
Aralia cordiata, 17235. 
Araucaria hrakliana^ 18768. 
Argemone mexicana, 18719. 
AristolochiaBp.y 17061, 17846. 
Arrhenatherumavenaceumj 17801. 

bulbomm,17S02. 
ekUius, 16949, 18415, 18485. 
Artemma annua, 17950. 
Artichoke Globe, or Paris, 16869. 
(Italy), 18831 to 18834. 
Large Green, 18703. 
Purple Globe, 18702. 
See also Oynara scolymus. 
Asparagus B^.y 18662. 

acutifoliusy 17981, 18225, 18464, 
18465. 
• crispusy 18668. 

medeolmdesy 18466, 18467. 
myriocladuSy 18764. 
sarmentosus, 18669. 
scabevy 18478. 
sprengeriy 18670. 
Astragalus sp., 18438. 

falcatusy 16985, 17077. 
Astrehla elymoides, 17037, 17185, 17186. 
pectinatay 17036, 17187, 17188, 
triticoides, 17189, 17190. 
Atropa belladonnay 16815. 
Avena argentea, 17803. 

airopurpureay 17804. 
hrevisy 16892. 
decoray 16799. 
flavescenSy 16986. 
orientalisy 17805. 
pubescenSy 16951. 

sativay 16863 to 16865, 17148, 17450 

to 18452, 17464, 17526, 

17527,17694,17700,17701, 

17720, 18229, 18245, 18246. 

diffusoy 16893, 16894. 

Avocado, Grant, 18731. 

. Johnstone, 18729. 
Largo, 18730. 
Mitchell, 18120. 
Trapp, 16871. 
See also Persea gratissima. 

Bahama Islands, seeds and plants from, 

18727 to 18749. 
Barley, Beardless, 17525. 

(China), 18454, 18458. 

Hanna, 17147, 18666. 

Hannchen, 18540. 

Hull-less, 18458. 

Primus, 18541. 

Prinsess, 18542. 

Tennessee Winter, 16862, 17100. 
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Barley, (Turkestan), 18922. 

See slIbo ^ord^um spp. 
Basella albay 18740. 
Bauhinia krugii, 17955. 

tomentosay 18685. 
Bean, Adzuki. See Pkaseolus angularis. 
Broad, 17164, 17853, 18241, 18340, 

18434. 
Haricot (China), 17858, 17859. 
Horse, 17860, 18137. 18142, 18143. 
Hyacinth. See Dolichos lab-lab. 
Knife. See Canavalia ensijormis. 
Mung. See Phaseolus max and P. 

radiatus. 
Newman, 17096. 
Soy. See Soy bean. 
See also Phaseolus spp. 
Beet, Sugar, 17509, 17968 to 17980, 18119, 
18233, 18332. 
See also Beta vulgaris. 
Benincasa cerifera^ 17967. 
Beta mUgariSy 17509', 17968 to 17980, 18119, 

18233, 18332. 
Blackberry, Himalaya, 17473. 
**Bonavis" (Bahamas), 18746, 18747. 
Borecole, improved branching, 17078. 
Bputeloua curtipendula, 17051. 
oligostachyay 17052. 
Brachypodiuniy japonicum, 18358,18359. 
jnnnatumy 16953, 17823. 
sylvaticumy 16954. 
Brassica sp., 18441, 18442, 18452. 
chinensiSy 17867. 
oleraceay 17078, 17079, 17864 to 

17869, 17895, 17953. 
pe-tsaiy 17864, 17865, 17866, 

17868, 17869, 17953, 18606. 
rapay 18401. 
Brazil, seeds from, 18704, 18766 to 18770, 

18801. 
Brormis sp., 16822. 

brachystachySj 16896. 

erectusy 18416. 

inermisy 16823 to 16825, 16955, 

18491. 
molliSy 17064. 
pannonicuSy 16798. 
pratensiSy 16826, 16987. 
racemosuSy 17065. 
rubensy 16821. 
sterilisy 16897. 
sylvaticusy 17066. 
unioloidesy 16827,. 18360. 
vemalisy 16797. 
Buchu. See Diosma creruUa, 
Buckwheat. See Fagopyrum esculentum. 
Bur clover. See Medicago denticulata. 

Cabbage (China), 17864 to 17869, 17895, 
17953, 18606. 
See also Brassica spp. 
Oalathea sp., 16934. 

crotaliferay 16933. 
oppenheimianay 16396. 
omata sanderianay 16935. 
princeps, 16932. 
mUatay 16937. 
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Calla. See Richardia spp. 

Camphor. See Cinnamomum camphora. 

Oanavalia sp. f 17957. 

en«iformiSy 18321, 18329. 
Canna sp., 18424. 

flaccida, 17961. 
indica, 18300. 
iridiflora, 18301. 
Cannabis eativa, 17528, 18451, 18632. 
Capsicum fastig latum y 16817, 16818. 
Carex stenophyUay J 7466. 
Carim papaya, 18400, 18773, 18828. 
Carissa arduina, 18539, 18671. 
Carrot (China), 17754, 17870 to 17872. 

See also Daucus carota. 
Cassia mimosoideSj 18361. 
Castaneasativa, 17876, 17877, 17896,18341. 
Castor oil plant. See Ricinus communis. 
Casuarina glauca, 18686. 
stricta, 18687. 
Catalpa bungeiy 16914, 17740,18267. 
Caterpillars. See Scorpiums spp. 
Cateshaea spinosa, 18741. 
Catnip. See Nepeta cataria. 
Celastrus flageUariSy 17918. 

panicukUus, 17873, 17874. 
''Celery,^' Silver King Hardy, 18469. 
CeUis sp., 17168, 17857. 
Cenchrus atistralis, 1 7028. 
Cephalaria tataricay 16900. 
Cereus, sp., 18500. 
Ceropegia fusca, 16868. 
ChaetocMoa aurea, 17047, 17233. 
glauca, 16904, 18375. 
italica, 17899 to 17901, 18152 
to 18155, 18505, 18621, 
18622. 
pachystachyay 18376. 
viridis, 18377. 

giganieay 18378. 
Chamaecyparis lawsoniana, 17990. 
Chayote. See Sechium ednle. 
Chenopodium quinoa, 18236, 18237, 18536, 

18537, 18689 to 1869>. 
Cherry (China), 16918, 17732, 17733, 

18587. 
Chestnut (China), 17876, 17877, 17896. 

See also Castanea saJdva. 
Chillies, Japanese. See Capsicum fasti (;i- 

atum, 
Ckimonanthus fragrans^ 18573. 
China jute. See Abutilon aticennae. 
Chloris acicularis, 17191. 
divoHcaia, 18349. 
truncata, 17039, 17193, 17194, 

18350. 
verUricosa, 17040, 17192. 
virgata, 17248. 
Chrysophyllum sp., 18704. 

cainito, 17093. 
Chrys(ypog(m gryUus, 17041, 17195. 

parmfloray 18351. 
Cinnamomum camphora , 1 7 1 05. 
Citrange, Morton, 16872. 
CUrullus vulgaris, 18308. 
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Citrus aurantium, 17151, 17505 to 17507. 
australasicay 18550. 
decumana, 18440, 18727, 18728. 
medica, 18439. 
torosa, 18468. 

trifoliata X aurantium, 16872. 
Clemaii/sT).^ 17959. 
Clover, Limoru, 18461. 
Lodino, 18692. 
See also Trifolium spp. 
Cobaea scandens, 187 16.- 
Coffea arabica, 17713, 17714. 
Coix lacryma-jobif 18362. 
Colocasia sp., 17985, 17987, 18320. 

antiquorum, 17237 to 17244. 
esculenta, 17102. 
neo-guineensiSf 16938. 
Corchorus sp., 18453. 

capsulariSf 18435. 
Corn (Bahamas), 18742 to 18744. 
(China), 17880, 17881. 
Crosby sweet, 17516 to 17518. 
Dent (Mexico), 18531 to 18534. 
Flint, 18426. 
Giant Gourd, 17692. 
Golden Malakhov, 18200, 18201. 
(Hungary), 18679, 18680.- 
(Peru), 18302. 
Yellow Flint, 17523. 
See also Zea mays, 
Coronilla scorpioideSy 17068. 

varia, 16956. 
Corylus sp., 17169, 17890. 
Costa Rica, seed from, 18708 to 18725. 
Cotton. See Oossypium spp. 
Cowpea, Abyssinian, 17492, 17493. 

( Arkansas Ex periment Station ) , 

17409, 17421, 17429. 
Barbati, 17380, 17382. 
Bhadela, 17378, 17379. 
black and white mottled, 17327. 

X Blackeye, 17410. 
Blackeye, 18472. 

(White Giant), 17366. 
Blackeyed Lady, 17420. 
Brown Coffee, 17404. 
eye, 17341. 

Crowder, 17348, 
17370, 17398. 
Calico, 17413. 
California Blackeye, 17a38. 
Chauli, 17376. 
(China), 17849, 17855, 17856, 

18617. 
Chinese Browneye, 17329. 
Red, 17328. 
Whippoorwill, 17330. 
Choli, 17377, 17381. 
Clay, 17340, 17351, 17358, 17383, 

17391, 17395, 18519. 
Coffee, 17414. 
Conch, 17415. 
Cream, 17693. 

Delicious Large Lady, 17373. 
Down's Early Ripener, 17331. 
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Cowpea, Early Black, 17336, 17337, 17343. 
Extra Early Blackeye, 17335. 

X Black, 
17417, 
17424. 
(Greece), 17333. 
Greyeye, 17390. 
Holstein, 17418. 
(hybrid), 17384, 17385, 17389, 

17400. 
Iron, 17367, 17396, 17397, 17430, 
17431, 17433 to 17436, 
17697. 
Mountain, 17423. 
Jhunga, 17375. 
Lady, 17359. 

Finger, 17388. 
Large Blackeye, 17346, 17355, 

17362. 
Little Iron, 17419. 
Michigan Favorite, 17402, 17406, 

17432. 
(Morioka, Japan), 17332. 
Mount Olive, 17426. 
New Era, 17403, 17411, 18522. 
Old Man, 17354. 
Pinkish-Tan, 17405. 
Poweirs Early Prolific, 17392. 
Red Carolina, 17519. 

Crowder, 17393, 17428. 
Mauve, 17369. 
Ripper, 17350, 17361, 18520. 
Whippoorwill,17374,17416. 
Yellow-Hull, 17365. 
Rice, Long Lady, 17401. 
Sixty-Dav, 17386, 17387. 
Small Whippoorwill Crowder, 

17371. 
Southdown Mottled, 17339. 
Speckled Java, 17412. 
Sport, 17427. 
Steckler's Improved, 1740^, 

17407. 
Taylor, 17342, 17364, 17368. 
(unclassified), 16812, 17334, 

17347, 17357, 17360. 
Unknown, 17344, 17353, 17356, 

18473. 
Warren's Extra Earlv, 17352. 
Warren's Extra Early X Sugar 
Crowder, 17422. 
New Hybrid, 17345. 
Watson's Hybrid, 17425. 
Whippoorwill, 17349, 18521. 

X Lady, 17408. 
Saddleback, 
17409. 
White Crowder X Whippoor- 
will, 17363. 
Whittle, 17399. 
Wight Black Crowder, 17372. 
Yellow Sugar Crowder, 17394. 
See also Vigna unguiculata. 
Crambe maritimaj 18701. 
Oraiaegussp., 17170, 17472, 17751. 

pinnatifida, 17171, 17739, 17882, 
• 17883. 
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Crotalaria junceaf 18330. 
Cucumber (Persia), 18307. 

See also Cucumis saiivus. 
Cucumis mdo, 17478, 17480 to 17482, 17522, 
18232, 18303 to 18306, 18462, 
18507. 
1 saiivus, 18307. 

, Cucurbita maxima, 18398, 18405, 18406. 
I meUmosperma, 18328, 18395. 

jiepoy 18121, 18397. 
Custard-apple. See An(ma reticulata. 
Cyam^pm teiragonoloba, 18641 to 18651. 
Q^doniajaponica, 17954, 18601. 
Ch/nara scolymus, 16869, 18702, 18703, 

18831 to 18834. 
Cyperus esctdentuSf 18390. 
dyiims proliferus albuSy 16957. 
scopariiLSf 17080. 

Dadylis altaica, 17806. 

glaiLcesenSf 17807. 

glomeratay 16850, 16958, 16988, 

18492.^ 
hispanica, 17808. 
Danthonia carphoideSy 17197, 17198. 
nervosa, 17199, 17200. 
penidllata, 17201 to 17202, 
17204 to 17207, 
17209, 17210. 
vUlosa, 17208. 
semiannularis, 17203, 17211, 
17494. 
Daphne ap.y 18572. 
Date, Manakher, 17993. 
Tafilalt, 18630. 
Timjoohert, 18693 to 18698. 
See also Phoenix dactylifera. 
Daucus carota, 17754, 17870 to 17872. 
Desmodium gardneri, 18363. 
Deyeuxia forsteri, 17196. 
Dianthus squarrosus, 17832. 
Digitalis purpurea , 168 1 3. 
Dioscorea aculeata, 18316, 18659 to 18661. 
alata, 18657, 18658. 
bulbiferay 18656. 
pentaphyUa, 18655. 
tnfiday 16866, 18317, 18318, 
18652 to 18654. 
Diosma crenatay 18672. 
Diospyros sp., 16870, 18598, 18599. 

kaki 16§10, 16912, 16913, 16921, 
17172, 17704 to 17707, 18596, 
18597. 
lotusy 17173, 17905 to 17907, 
I 18266. 

I virginianay 17145. 

i Diplachne dubioy 17234. 

fuscay 17212, 17213, 18125. 
peacocHiy 17214, 18126. 
Dolichos atropurpureuSy 1 7534. 
I lablaby 17884, 17885, 18448, 18746, 

18747. 
lubiay 18726. 
I Echinacea helianthiy 18423. 

Eggplant. See Solanum melongena. 
I Einkorn. See TViticum monococcum. 
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Elaeagms ep., 17479, 17886, 18568. 

hyb., 18199. 
Eleugme aegyptiaca, 16906, 17215, 18124. 
caracana, 17072 to 17075, 18364, 
18512 to 18517, 18557 to 18560. 
Elymus virginicua mbmuticuSf 17131. 
Emmer. See TrUicum dicoccum. 
EragrostisBp.y 17216. 

abyssinica, 17094, 17095. 
brownei, 17217, 18352. 
femtginea, 18365. 
leptostachyay 17218. 
pUosa, 17219, 18123. 
Eriochloa polyatachya^ 17220. 
jmndata, 18353. 
villosa, 18366. 
Erodium abmUhoideSy 17758. 

cheil^nthifoliumy 17759. . 
chelidonifolium^ 17760. 
cygnorum, 17245. 
gruinum, 16890, 17760a. 
hymenodesy 17761. 
malachoidesy 16891. 
manescavi, 17762. 
pelargonifoliuTrij 17763. 
seinenoviif 17764. 
trichomanifolium^ 17765. 
verhenaefoliumy 17766. 
-Rwrn Zerw, 17165. 
Euchlaena mexicana^ 16905. 
Eugenia punicifolia, 17956. 
Eumymus 8p., 18278, 18286. 18567. 

japonicuSy 18566. 
Eutrema wasahi, 18333. 

Fagopyrum eseulentum, 17863. 

-Foteia horrida, 17965. 

Fenugreek. See JHgonella foenum-grae- 

cum. 
Fegtuca arundinacea, 16989. 

carpathicay 16801. » 

dumetcrrumy 16959, 17081. 
duriuscukiy 16990. 
ete^ior, 16802, 16960, 16991, 17838, 

18417. 
^/feri, 18483. 

heterophyUay 16961, 16992, 17082. 
ovina, 16962, 16993, 17083. 
' praiermsy 16848, 16963, 16994, 
17059, 18487. 
pumilay 18490. 
rubray 16964, 16995, 17084. 
tenuifoliay 16965, 16996, 17085. 
violaceay 18481. 
Mens benjaminay 18734. 

caricay 18835 to 18912. 
sycoTnoruSy 18408. 
Fig, Chiswick collection, 18835 to 18898. 
Foxglove, purple. See Digitalis purpurea. 
Fraxinus sp., 16922. 

longicuspiSy 17748. 
amusy 18399. 

Gaiega Uloba, 17767. 
persicay 17768. 
Garcmia mangostanay 17146, 17514, 18479. 

morellay 17141, 17995. 

xanthochymuSy 18765. 
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Gavilana, 18714. 

GUditina ep., 17888, 17889, 18679. 
Olyceria nemoraliSy 16804. 
6;ZyctrMJ ^ispida, 17251 to 17280, 17520, 
17852, 17857, 17861, 17862, 18227, 18258, 
18259, 18469, 18460, 18619, 18707. 
I Gosgypiuni 8p.ylS62SylS721, 
I Grape, (Afghanistan), 18407. 

(China), 16927, 17155 to 17161 

17467, 17468, 17755, 18602. 
Kapadjulari, 17718, 17719. 
Mustang. BeeVitismunsoniana. 
Valandova, 18392. 
See also Vitis epp. 
Gitws, bluestem. See Andropogon spp. 
blue srama. See Bouteloua oligos- 

tacnya, 
brome. See Bromus spp. 
Canadian blue. See Poa compressa, 
canary. See Phalariscanarterms, 
cane. See Diplachne duMa, 
cotton. See Panicum leucophaeum, 
creeping bent See Agrostis stolon' 
ifera. 
soft See Holcus mollis, 
downy oat See Avena puhescens. 
early spring. See Eriochloa poly- 

stachya. 
English rye. See Lolium perenne. 
esparto. See Stipa ienacissima. 
Italian rye. ' See Lolium italicum, 
Kentucky bluegrass. See Poapra- 

tensis, 
meadow foxtail. See Alopecurus 
pratensis. 
soft. See Holcus lanatus, 
Mitchell. See Astrebla pectinata, 
Mulga. See Neurachne mitchel- 

liana. 
New Zealand meadow rice. See 

Microlaena stipoides. 
orchard. See Dactylis glomerata. 
pappus. See Pappophorum com- 
mune. 
para. See Panicum moUe. 
perennial rye. See Lolium perenne. 
reed canary. See Phalaris arundi- 

nacea. 
rescue. See Bromus unicloides. 
Rhodes. See Chloris virgata. 
rough-stalked meadow. See Poa 

trivialis. 
slender wheat. See Agropyron 

ienerum. 
smooth brome. See Bromus iner- 

mis. 
star, umbrella, or windmill. See 

Chloris spp. 
sugar. See Pollinia fulva. 
tall grama. See Bouteloua curti- 
pendula. 
meadow oat. See ArrJienatlie- 
rum elatius. 
Vandyke. See Panicum flavidum. 
velvet. See Holcus lanaius. 
wal laby . See DaiUhov ia sem iannu- 
laris. 
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Grass, weeping love. See Eragrostis pi- 

losa. 
Ground cherry (Turkestan), 17477. 
Guar. See Cyamopm telragonoloba. 
Guava (Sfto Paulo), 18769, 18770. 

See also Psidium gnajova. 
Oymnocladu8 chinenmy 18482, 18433. 

Harpepkyllum caffrum, 18474. 

Haw, hawthorn, or thorn. See CYata^- 

gu8 8pp. 
Hedysarum coronarium, 16852. 
obscurum, 18496. 
sibiricum, 18339. 
HeliarUhus annuus, 17925. 
Hemp (Manchuria), 17528, 18632. 
See also Cannabis saliva. 
Hibiscus manihotf 18580. 

rosa-sinensiSy 18732. 
syriacusy 18574, 18575. 
Hierochloe borealiSy 17809. 
Holcus argenteuSy 17810. 
lanatusy 18367. 
molliSy 16966. 
Hop, Bohemian, 18471. 
Semsch, 18299. 
See also Humnlics lupulus, 
Hordeum aegiceraSy 1 6898. 

distichum erectuniy 18541. 

niUanSy 17147, 18540, 
18542, 18666. 
vulgarey 16862, 17100, 17525, 

18454, 18458, 18922. 
zeocriton, 16899. 
Horse-radish, Japanese. See Eutrema 

wasabi. 
Hosackia purshianay 18226. 
HumuliLssp.y 17891. 

lupuluSy 18299, 18471. 

Indian tobacco. See Lobelia inflaia. 
Indigofera tindoriay 18368. 
IpomoeaBp.y 17835, 17836. 

baiatasy 18297, 18298, 18402, 
18631. 
Ischaemum pectinaluniy 18354. 

Japan clover. See Lespedeza striata. 
Jasminum iiudiftorumy 18270.' 
Jugtans hyh.y 17929. 

regiay 17745 to 17747, 17943 to 

17946, 18256, 18257, 18263, 

18603, 18604. 
Jujube.. See Zizyphus saliva. 
Juncusep.y 18429, 18430. 
Juniperus chinensiSy 17893, 18577. 

♦•Kaba,'^ 18431. 

Kafir corn, 17475, 17566 to 17569, 17571, 

17572, 18344, 18829. 
Kale, thousand-headed, 17079. 
Kickxia elastica, 17498. 
Koelreuteria paniculatay 17894, 18277. 

Lathyrus annuusy 18147. 

armitageanuSy 17769. 
arliculatuSy 18149. 
clymenumy 18146. 
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Lathyrus cruikshankiiy 17770. 

gorgoniy 17771. 

heterophyllusy 17497, 18158. 

hirsutus, 16998. 

kUifoliuSy 17772. 

nissdiay 17773. 

ochrusy 16882, 18148. 

odoralusy 17774. 

pyrenaicuSy 17775. 

rotundifolius, 17776. 

sativuSy 17484, 18941. 

sibihorpiiy 17777. 

lingitantiSy 18145. 

uniflorusy 18144. 
Lemon (China), 18439. 
Lens nigricanSy 18150. 
Lentil. See Ervum lens. 
Jjespedeza buergeri, 18369. 

slriatay 18370. 
Levisticum officinaUy 18469. 
Ligusticum mutellinay 18489. 
IMium harrisiiy 18538. 

philippinensey 17138, 18324. 
Lobelia inflalay 16814. 
Lolium ilalimmy 16845 to 16847, 18000. 

perenney 16837 to 16844. 
Lottis coniiculatus japonicuSy 18371. 

vUlosuSy 17086. 
Lucerne, sand. See Medicago media. 
See also Medicago saliva. 
Luzula albiday 16997. 
Lydum sp., 18271, 18581. 
Lysichitum camtschaicensey 17966. 

Macadamia temifolia, 18382. 
Malmepp.y 17741, 17887. 

malusy 17069, 18600, 18784, 18785. 
Mangifera indicOy 18924. 
Maranta kegeljaniy 16931. 

leuconeura kerchovianay 16939. 
Manila, 18771. 
Matundulaku, 18772. 
Afedicago sp.y 18608. 

apiculatay 16873. 

decandoUiiy 17778. 

ecliinuSy 16874. 

eleganSy 17779. 

intertextay 17780. 

mediuy 17087, 18470, 18802. 

mureXy 16875. 

orbicnlariSy 16876, 17781. 

saliva, 17163, 17281, 17449, 17476, 
17698, 17992, 18391, 18418, 
18425, 18627 to 18629, 18664, 
18677, 18678, 18751, 18827. 

sculellatay 16877, 17782. 

terebellum, 16878. 

tribuloidesy 16879. 

tuber culatay 17783. 
Melica ciliatay 16967. 

coeruleay 16968. 
Melilolus alba, 16969, 17491, 18699. 

ultissimay 17000. 

coeruleay 17067. 

leucanthdy 17784. 

officinalis 17001. 
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Mdilotus parmfl<yra, 17002. 
Begetalis, 17003. 
sulcata 17004. 
Melon, Eeoador. See CucurbUa mdano- 

sperma. 
Meyer, F. N., seeds and plants secured 
by, 16909 to 16927, 17152 to 17162, 
17167 to 17181, 17466 to 17470, 17723 to 
17755, 17842 to 17954, 17959, 18256 to 
18293, 18429 to 18458, 18561 to 18626, 
18662, 18706. 
Miavlaena stipoideSf 17495. 
Millet, Australian. See Panicum decom- 
positum. 
broom-com. See Panicum milia- 

ceum, 
Italian. See Chaetochloa italica. 
Pearl. See Pennisetum spicatum. 
See also Chaetochloa spp. and 
Panicum spp. 
Mile. See Sorghum. 
Miscanthus condensatus, 17962. 

sinensis f 18372. 
Jtfbru* alba, 16920, 16923, 18275, 18561 

to 18563. 
Mucuna sp., 18717. 
Musa sapientum, 18525 to 18529. 
Muskmelon. (Colombia), 18462. 
(India), 18507. 
(Persia), 18303 to 18306. 
Winter, 17478, 17480 to 
17482, 17522, 18232. 
See also (Mcumis melo. 
Mussaendafrondosa, 17708. 

Xelumho nucifera alba, 18446. 
rosea, 18447. 
Nepeta cataria, 16816. 
N^helium lappaceum, 17515. 
Neurachne mitnhelliana, 17221. 
NicotianaBp.y 17927. 

alata persica, 17501. 

rustica bmsUia, 17503, 17504. 

texana, 17502. 
sanderae, 17246, 17247, 17982, 

17983. 
tabacum, 17465, 17928, 18682. 

fruticosa, 17499, 17500. 
iomentosa, 17989. 
Nopal. See Opuntia sp. 
Nopalea sp., 18944. 

Oak, Truffle. See Querctu ilex and Q. pu- 
hescens. 
See also Quercus spp. 
Oat, Appier Rustproof, 17450, 17452, 
17464, 17700, 18229. 
Burt, 16865, 17451, 17701, 18230. 
Kher&on, 17148. 

Sixty-Day, 16863, 17527, 17694, 17720. 
Snoma, 16864. 
(Sweden), 18245, 18246! 
Swedish Select, 17526. 
See also Avena saliva. 
Oca. See Oxalis tuberosa. 
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Onobrychis capuUgalli, 16881, 17785. 
crista-galli, 16880, 17786. 
onobrychis, 18639, 18640. 
Opuntia sp., 18673, 18942, 18943, 18945 to 

19057. 
Orange (Algiers), 17507. 

(China), 17151, 17505, 17506. 
See also Citrus aurantium, 
Oreodoxa regia, 17060. 
OmUhopus satiims, 17709, 17839. 
Oryza sativa, 16807, 16980 to 16984, 17135 
to 17137, 17144, 17914 to 
17917, 18615, 18616, 18824 
to 18826, 18915 to 18921. 
Oxalis ortgiesi, 16853. 

tuberosa, 18799, 18800. 
Oxytropis campeslris, 18493, 18495. 

Pachyrhizus angulatus, 17958, 18331. 
Palm (Philippines), 17140. 
Panicularia americana, 16833. 
Panicum sp., 17249. 

arachyrachus, 17222. 
decompositum, 17042, 17223, 

18129, 18355. 
divaricatissimum, 18356. 
flatidum, 17224, 17225, 18127. 
laevifolium, 17071, 18705. 
leucophaeum, 17226. 
miliaceum, 17099, 18443, 18477, 

18620. 
molle, 16809. 
prolutum, 17043, 17227, 17228, 

18128. 
trypheron, 16902. 
Paparer somniferum, 16819, 16820, 18681. 
Papaw. See Carica sp. 
Pappophorum commune, 17231, 17232. 

nigricans, 17721. 
Paspalum brevifolium, 17044. 
dHatatum, 16903. 
stoloniferum, 16970. 
thunbergii, 18373. 
Passiflora sp., 18428. 

guadrangularis 17521. 

variegaia, 17143. 
racemosa, 17142. 
Pea, Blackey^ Marrowfat, 17486. 
blue Prussian, 17487. 
(China), 18455. 
field. See Pisum arvense, 
garden. See Pisum sativum, 
golden Vine, 1748:1 
grass, 17484. 
wax-pod, 18157. 
White Marrowfat, 17485. 
Peach (Baluchistan), 18239. 

(China), 16919, 17167, 17470, 17728, 
17902, 17903, 18262, 18588tol8595. 
(Mexico), 18783. 
Quetta, 18234. 
See also Amygdalus persica. 
Peanut (Bolivia), 17988. 
(Brazil), 16941. 

(Ceylon), 18295, 18296, 18311 to 
18315. 
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Peanut (East Africa), 17530 to 17533, 
17960, 18675, 18676. 
(Egypt), 16940. 
(for foreign exchange), 18334 to 

18337. 
(India), 18523, 18524. 
(Japan), 16943. 17710 to 17712. 
(Java), 17055 to 17057. 
(Spain), 16944. 
See also Arachis hypogaea. 
Pear (China), 16911, 16916, 16924, 17177, 
17178, 17723 to 17726. 
ornamental (China), 17176, 17727. 
Peltandra sagittdefoliaf 18325. 
Penniaetum caudatum, 17811. 
compresmm, 17045. 
japonicuniy 18374. 
latifolium, 17812. 
Perilla ocymaides, 17904, 18445. 
Persea gratimma, 16871, 18120, 18729 to 

18731. 

Persimmon (China), 16910, 16912, 16913, 

16914, 16921, 17172, 17173, 

17905 to 17907, 18266, 

18596 to 18599. 

common. See Diospyros vir- 

giniana. 
Japanese. See Diospyros 
kaki. 
Phaca frigida, 18494. 
Phalaris arundinacea, 16971, 17005. 
canariermsy 17104, 17488. 
coerulescens^ 17813. 
trigyna, 17814. 
PharUtisBp., 18748. 

Phaseolm sp., 17287, 17317, 17318,17324. 

angularity 17315, 17316, 17319 

to 17323, 17325, 17847, 17851, 

18618. 

calcaratu8y 17310 to 17314, 

17850, 18444. 
maxy 17305 to 17309, 18310. 
radiatu8, 17096, 17134, 17283 to 
17286, 17288 to 17304, 17326, 
17512, 17696, 17722, 17848. 
vulgariSy 17858, 17859. 
Phleum arenariuTTiy 17815. 
asperum, 17816. | 
boehmeriy 17817. 
intermediumy 17818. 
micheliiy 17819, 18486. 
pamasdcumy 17820. 
' pratensey 16851, 16972, 17821, 
18548. 
tenucy 17822. 
Phoenix dactyliferay 17993, 18630, 18693 to 



Physalis franchetiy 17477. 
Pinussp.y 17753, 17910. 

hungeanoy 17911,17912. 

eduli8y 18499. 

gerardiana, 18404. 

inmlariSy 18665. 

koraiensiSy 18914. 
Piptatherunij virescenSy 16803. 
Pistache. See Pistada vera, 
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Pistada cabulica, 18635. 

chinensisy 17734, 17735, 18272, 

18273, 18605. 
integerrimay 18637. 
veray 17250, 17474, 18636, 18683. 
Pisum sp., 18456. 

arvense, 16884, 17483, 17485 to 

17487, 18396. 
elatiusy 16883. 
jomardiy 17006. 
sativumy 16885, 18157, 18455. 
Pittoaporum tobiray 18564. 
Plantago psylliumy 17007. 
Plum (Chma), 17913, 17914, 18585, 18586. 
Poa alpinay 18482. 
caespitosay 17229. 
chaixiiy 16806. 
compressay 16973, 18419. 
feriilisy 16974, 17088. 
hybriday 16805. 
memoralisy 16834, 17089. 

sernpenirens, 17090. 
pratemnsy 16835, 16936. 
mdeticay 16975. 
tnvialiSy 17091, 18327, 18663. 
Polliniafulvay 17046, 17230. 
Pomelo (China), 18440. 

See also Citrus decumana. 
Poppy. See Papaver somniferum. 
Populus sp., 16915, 16925, 16926, 17174, 

17175, 17742, 17743, 18269, 18274. 
Potato, aquatic. See Solanum commer- 
sonL 
(Bolivia), 18248 to 18255, 18786 

to 18798. • 
(Costa Rica), 18722 to 18725. 
See also Solanum Uiheromm. 
Poterium dodecandrurriy 18480. 

officinale 18488. 
Prickly pear. SeeOpwn^sp.; s\soNopa- 

lia sp. 
Prumis sp., 16918, 17732, 17733, 17913, 
18585, 18586, 18587. 
armeniacay 16917, 17152 to 17154, 
17844, 17845, 18260, 18261, 
18290, 18774 to 18782. 
avium y 18242. 
mahaleby 18243. 
PMium guajavoy 18769, 18770. 
Psophocarpus tetragonolobusy 17717. 
Pueraria thunbergianay 18228. 
Pumpkin, Turk's Crown, 18121. 

See also Cucurbita pepo. 
Punica granatumy 18240. 
P?/rw8 sp., 17176, 17177, 17727. 
communiSy 17070. 

mnenmsy 16911, 16916, 16924, 17178, 
17723 to 17726. 

Queensland nut. See Ma^adamiatemifolia. 
Querni8 sp., 17878. 

ciutpidatay 17510. 

deniatay 17842, 17879, 18265. 

ilexy 16929. 

pubescenSy 16930. 
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Radish (China), 17930 to 17937, 18437, 
18449. 
See also Raphanus sativus, 
Ragi. See Eleusine coracana. 
Rambutan. See Nephelium lappaceum. 
Raphanus sativm, 17930 to 17937, 18437, 

18449. • 
Raphidophora merrUliif 18530. 
Raspberry, red (Philippines), 16808. 
Redtop. See A^rostis alba. 
Rehmannia angukCla, 17150. 
Reseda B^.y 18749. 
Rhamnus sp., 17908, 17909, 1858Z. 
Rice (Egypt), 18915 to 18921. 
Egyptian, 17144. 
(India), 16980 to 16984. 
(Japan), 17135 to 17137. 
(Persia), 18824 to 18826. 
Upland, 16807, 17914 to 17917, 18615, 
18616. 
See also Oryza saiiva. 
Rkhardia, aethiopica gigantea^ 17443. 

africana nana compaxAa, 17441. 
albo maculalay 17445. 
aurata, 17447. 
chUdsiana, 17440. 
elliottianaf 17444. 
fragransy 17439. 
hastata, 17446. 
pra^coxy 17442. 
rhemanniy 17448. 
Ricinus communis^ 17854, 18122, 18156, 

18923. 
Rosasp.y 17469, 17984. 

rugosay 18576. 
Rose (China), 17469, 17948. 
Rubms^.y 16808, 17473. 17744. 
Rush. See Juncus sp. 

Sacdmrum cUiarey 17991. 

o^narwm, 18322, 18323,18409, 
18410. 
Sainfoin. See OnobT^^chw onobrychis. 
-SWicsp., 17179, 17737, 17738. 
Sapindtis utiliSy 18436, 18476. 
Sapium sehiferuniy 18624. 
Scorpiwrus muricatay 16887. 

submllosay 16889, 17788. 
sulcata, 16886. 
vermiculatay 16888, 17789. 
Sechiwn eduky 17133, 17282, 17511, 17996 

to 17998, 18231. 
Serradella. See Omithopus satUnw. 
Sesamum indicumy 17919, 18607. 
Sinapis alba, 18750. 
SmUaxsp.y 18570. 

Solanum commersoniy 17053, 17054, 17132. 
jamesiiy 18342. 

mekmgenay 17062, 18543 to 18545. 
tuberommy 18248 to 18255, 18722 
to 18725, 18786 to 18798. 
Sorghum, African, 17757. 

Sumac Cane, 18411. 
(African varieties), 16854 to 
16861, 18160 to 18198. 
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Sorghum, Amber, 17543, 17833, 17834, 
18928, 18929, 18931. 
Austrian Sugar, 17560. 
(Bagdad), 17524. 
Black, 17561. 
Black-Hulled White Kafir, 

17568, 17569, 17572, 18829. 
Black-Seeded, 17541, 17542, 

18932 
(China), 17920 to 17923, 18610 

to 18614, 18625, 18626. 
Colman, 17556. 

Orange Cane, 17756. 
Collier, 17557, 17558. 
(Curacao), 18501 to 18604. 
Dadgi Jowar, 18935. 
Dan, 18388, 18389. 
Diougara balki, 18926. 
D]ugara, 18936. 
Dshugara balcha, 18934. 
Durra, 17689. 
Dwarf Amber, 17544. 

milo, 17513, 18684, J18830. 
Early AmberCane,17695,17702. 
Edra, 18933. 
Folger's Early, 17555. 
Gare, 18939. 
Giant milo, 17691. 
Guinea corn, 18633. 
(India), 17535 to 17537, 18326. 
(Grown from Indian 
sorghums), 17573 to 
17687. 
Jerusalem com, 18343. 
Kaulien, 18518. 
Orange, 17547 to 17552. 
(Persia) , 18309. 
Planter's Friend, 17538, 17539, 
. 18927, 18930. 
Red, 18938. 

Kafir, 17566, 17567, 18344. 
Russian sugar, 17559. 
Sapling, 17688. 
Shallu, 17690. 
Simmon's Cane, 17490. 
Sourless, 17984. 
S. ss^charatum, 17540. 
Sumac, 17554. 

Cane, 18203. 
Texas Gooseneck, 17553. 
Undendibule, 17545, 17546. 
White, 18937. 

Hulled White Kafir, 

17571. 
milo, 17570. 
of Rey Barelly, 18940. 
Yellow milo, 17562 to 17565, 
18345. 

See also Andropogon sorghum. 
Soy l)ean, black, 17251 to 17255, 18227, 
18460. 
brown, 17256 to 17259. 
(China) 17852, 17857, 17861, 

17862, 18258, 18259, 
green, 17260, 17261, 18459. 
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Soy bean, greenish yellow, 17262 tol7267. 
Holly brook Early, 17520. 
(Siberia), 18227. 
yellow, 17268 to 17280. 
See also Glycine hispida. 
*' Spanish thyme" (Bahamas), 18735. 
Spartium acopariunif 17008. 
'•Spinach'* (Bahamas), 18740. 
Spvnacia olercLcea, 17924. 
Spiraea sp., 18283, 18291. 
Spodiopogon cotulijery 18379. , 
Sporobolus lincUeyif 17048. 
Squash. See Cucurbita rhaxima, 
Sterculia foetida, 17139. 
Stipa elegantimmay 17049. 
tenadsaimay 16976. 
tuckeri, 17050. 
Streptosolen amabUis magnificaj 17438. 
Sulla. See Hedysarum coronarium. 
Sweet potato (Baluchistan), 18402. 

(Jamaica), 18297, 18298. 
See also Ipomoea batatas. 
Syncarpja laurifolia, 16867, 18688. 
Syntherimna sanguinatiSf 16901. 

Tallow tree. See Sapium sebiferum, 
Tamarindus indica^ 18738. 
Tamarixsp., 18268. 
Taro. See Colocasia spp. 
Teff. See Eragroslis abyssinica. 
Teosinte. See Euchlaena mexicana. 
Thuja orientalk, 17926. • 

■ Ti mothy . See Phleum pratense. 
Tobacco (China), 17927, 17928. 
(Italy), 17465. 
See also Nicotiana tabacum. 
"Tree pea," 18427. 
Trifoliumap., 18461. 

alpinuTTif 18498. 
caespitoftum, 18497. 
hybriduniy 18547. 
incarnatum, 16977 to 16979, 

17841, 17999, 18420. 
medium f 18421. 

pratense, 17508, 17840, 18001 
to 18118, 18394, 18412, 18510, 
18511, 18546, 18551 to 18556, 
18913. 
repens, 18692. 
Trigonella corniculataj 18151. 

foenum-graecumy 18506. 
Trisetum pratense, 16950. 
TrUicum dicoccum, 17098. 

durum, 17097, 17471. 
turgidum, 17830. 
tmlgare, 17825, 17947, 17994, 
18457. 
Tuna. See Opuntia sp. 
Typhonium trUobatum, 18761^. 

Udo. See Aralia cor data. 
Ulex europaeusy 17092. 
Ulmussp., 16909. 

Vanilla ^p., 18/33. 

Vetch, bitter. See Lathyrus satiinis. 

kidney. See Anthyllis vulneraria. 
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Vetch, milk. See Astragalus, 

See also Vicia spp. 
Vibumum odoraHmmum, 18583. 
Ficia sp., 16928, 18456. 

a,grigentTna, 17009. 

ambigua, 17010. 

americana, 16811. 

amoena lanata, 18380. 

cUropurpurea, 18132. 

biennis, 17011. 

catcarata, 17012, 18141, 18803. 

cassubica, 17013. 

cordata, 17014, 18804. 

comigera, 17015, 18805. 

cuspidatay 17016, 18806. 

disperma, 17017, 18807. 

faba, 17164, 17853, 17860, 18137, 
18142, 18143, 18241, 18340, 18434. 

fermginea, 17018, 18808. 

fulgensy 18202. 

gerardiy 17019, 18809. 

glabrescenSy 17496. 

globosa, 17020, 18810. 

grandijloray 17021, 17790, 18811. 

hybrida, 17022, 18812. 

lutea, 17023, 18136. 

macrocarjaa, 17024, 18813, 

michauxiiy 18814. 

monanthosy 18139, 18140. 

multiflm-ay 17025. 

narbonnensisy 18815. 

nissoliaruiy 18131. 

onobrychioidesy 17026, 18816. 

orobusy 17791. 

pannonicay 17027, 18135, 18817. 

peregrinay 17028, 18818. 

pictay 17029y 18819. 

pseudO'Craccay 17030, 18820. 

saiivay 18338, 18674. 

macrocarpay 18138. 
obovatay 18134. 

spuriay 17032, 18821. 

striatOy 17033, 18822. 

sylvaticay 17031, 17792. 

tkcohry 17034, 18823. 

unijuga, 18381. 

varia, 18133. 

villosay 18422, 18700. 

glabrescenSy 18159. 
Vigna tmguiculatay 16812, 17327 to 17437, 
17492, 17493, 17519, 17693, 17697, 1.7849, 
17855, 17856, 18472, 18473, 18519 to 
18522, 18617. 
Vitex8p., 17941. 

Yitis sp., 16927, 17157 to 17161, 17467, 
17468, 17755, 18602, 

munsonianay 17964. 

vinifera, 17155, 17156, 17718, 17719, 
18392, 18407. 
Voandzeia subterranea, 16942, 17058. 

Walnut (China), 17745 to 17747, 17929, 
17943 to 17946, 18256, 18257, 
18263, 18603, 18604. 
See also Juglans spp. 

Wampee. See Peltandra sagiitifolia 
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Watermelon (Persia), 18308. 

See also CUrvUua vulgaris. 
Wheat. See Triticum spp. 
Wistaria chinensiSy 17949. 

XarUhoceras sorbifolia, 18264. 
XarUhosoma sp., 16810, 16946 to 16948, 
17149, 17453 to 17463, 
1 7986, 18204 to 18224, 18319, 
18634. 
robustum, 18762. 
sagitiifoliumy 17703. 
tiolaceum, 18385, 18761. 
XarUhoxylum sp., 17181, 17951. 
bungeiy 17952. 

Yam. See Dioscorea spi^ 
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Yang taw. See Actinidia chinemds. 
Yautia (Ceylon), 17453 to 17461. 

(Kamerun), 16946 to 16948. 

Linares, 17149. 

**Oto," 16810. 

(Philippines), 18319. 

(Porto Rico), 18204 to 18224. 

White Tanier, 17987. 

Yellow Tanier, 17986. 
See also XarUhosoma spp. 

Zea mays, 17516 to 17518, 17523, 17692, 
17880, 17881, 18200, 18201, 18302, 18426, 
18531 to 18534, 18679, 18680, 18742 to 
18745. 

Zizyphus saiha, 17752, 17892, 18565. 
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U. S. Department of Agriciilture, 

Bureau of Plant Industry, 

Office of the Chief, 
Washmgton, Z>. C, April 16, 1907, 
Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith and to recommend 
for publication as Bulletin No. 107 of the series of this Bureau 
the accompanying manuscript, entitled "American Koot Drugs." 
This paper was prepared by Miss Alice Henkel, Assistant in Drug- 
Plant Investigations, and has been submitted by the Physiologist 
in charge with a view to its publication. 

The fifty drugs described include all the " official " roots found 
in this country, besides such " nonofficial " drugs as are most fre- 
quently quoted in drug catalogues. 

There is a steady demand for information concerning the medici- 
nal plants of this country, and this bulletin on American root drugs 
has been prepared as a first installment on the subject. It is intended 
as a guide and reference book for farmers, drug collectors, drug- 
gists, students, and others who may be interested in one way or 
another in the collection or study of our medicinal flora. 
Respectfully, B. T. Galloway, 

Chief of Bureau, 
Hon. James Wilson, 

Secretary of Agriculture. 
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B. P. I.— 283. 



AMERICAN ROOT DRUGS. 



INTBODUCTION. 

More than half of the root drugs recognized in the Eighth Decen- 
nial Kevision of the United States Pharmacopoeia occur in this 
country, some native and not growing elsewhere and others intro- 
duced. All of the official root drugs found in the United States 
have been included in this bulletin, as well as such native and intro- 
duced " nonofficial " roots (those not at present recognized in the 
United States Pharmacopoeia) as seemed to be most generally quoted 
in the trade lists of the country, the total number of root drugs 
described being 50. WTiile the most important root drugs thus 
given are limited to 50, there are included under each of these, 
wherever required, brief descriptions of related species. It would 
be impossible to include within the limits of this paper all of the 
root drugs that are used in this country, but the aim has been to 
give information concerning those which seem to be the most im- 
portant commercially, according to the numerous drug lists that 
have been consulted. 

All of the root drugs herein mentioned occur in quantities sufficient 
for commercial purposes, but the roots of many of the species that 
also occur in other countries are nevertheless largely imported. 

In speaking of "root drugs" in this paper only those are 
included of which the underground portion is found in commerce, 
whether in the form of root, rootstock, bulb, or corm, excluding the 
roots that are used solely for their bark or for their gums or resins. 

Except in the botanical descriptions, the term " roots " is gener- 
ally used, regardless of the fact that the part under consideration 
may be a rootstock, root, or bulb. In this the commercial practice 
is followed, which makes no distinction as to the form of the under- 
ground portion as classified by botanists, but catalogues them all 
tinder the general term " roots." 

The medicinal uses are referred to in only the briefest and most 
general manner, for it is clearly not within the province of a publica- 
tion of this character to go into details regarding these matters. 
The statements made are based on the information contained in 
various dispensatories and other works relating to materia medica. 

The illustrations are for the most part made from a collection of 
photographs taken from nature by C. L. Lochman. A few have 
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10 AMEBICAN BOOT DKUGS. 

been taken from various publications, mention of which is made 
under the illustrations in question. 

THE COLLECTION OF BOOT DBUGS. 

Generally speaking, the roots of annual plants should be dug just 
before flowering, and those of biennial or perennial plants late in 
autumn or early in spring, the object being to collect them at a period 
when there is a cessation of growth ; for besides shrinking more and 
weighing less if collected during the growing season, they are also 
deficient in medicinal properties. Very frequently a drug is of 
inferior quality simply because the collector has neglected to gather 
it in the proper season. 

It is unfortunate that so much confusion exists with regard to the 
common names of American plants. The common name of a plant 
in one locality may be the same as that of an entirely different plant 
in another locality, and on account of this confusion the collector is 
not always sure of the identity of the plant he is collecting, nor the 
drug dealer as to what he will receive, unless a sample is submitted to 
him. If more care were exercised in this respect it would mean a 
saving of time and money to both collector and dealer. 

Another important matter that the collector sometimes overlooks 
is the proper cleaning and drying of the roots. To insure a good 
market for his crude drugs the collector should be certain not only 
that he has the right plant, but that it is collected at the proper season 
of the year, and that he has a clean and thoroughly dried article. 

After the roots have been dug they should be freed from dirt and 
all foreign particles, such as stones and bits of other plants. If the 
adherent soil can not be removed by shaking the roots, they may, in 
most instances, be washed in clean water, after which they should be 
carefully dried. In some cases the roots are sliced or split when green 
in order to facilitate drying, and wherever this is necessary it will be 
indicated under the descriptions of the different plants. 

For the purpose of drying, the roots should be spread out in thin 
layers on racks or shelves, or on clean, well- ventilated barn floors or 
lofts, exposed to light and air but not direct sunlight, and turned 
occasionally each day until thoroughly dry. If the roots are dried 
out of doors, they should be placed under shelter at night or upon 
the approach of damp or rainy weather. Thoroughly dried roots 
snap readily when bent, and it requires from three to six weeks to 
cure roots, depending upon the weather conditions and the character 
of the roots. 

Burlap or gunny sacks, or dry, clean barrels may be used for pack- 
ing the roots for shipment. 
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PLANTS FURNISHING ROOT DRUGS. 11 

The collector should always communicate with the dealers concern- 
ing the drugs to be disposed of, sending them a representative sample, 
plainly marked as to contents, with the name and address of the 
sender, and stating how large a quantity can be furnished. 

The prices per pound mentioned in this bulletin will serve to give 
the collector an idea as to what he may expect to receive from 
dealers, but, as with other commodities, depending for their prices 
upon supply and demand, fluctuations are likely to occur from year to 
year. An increased demand or a shortage will send prices upward 
and stimulate collection, which in turn may result in glutting the 
market, and a decline in prices naturally follows. It is possible, 
therefore, to give only an approximate range of prices. 

PLANTS FUBNISHING BOOT DBUGS. 

Under each plant will be found synonyms and pharmacopoeial name, 
if any, the common names, habitat, range, descriptions of the plant 
and root, and information concerning collection, prices, and uses, 
while in the case of goldenseal and ginseng the methods of culture 
are included. 

MALE-FERX. 

(1) Dryopteris filix-mas (L.) Sehott and (2) Dryopteris marginaUs (L.) A. 

Gray. 

Synonyms. — (1) Aspidium filix-mas Sw. (2) Aspidium marginale Sw. 

Pharmacopceial name. — Aspidium. 

Other common names. — (1) Male sliield-fern, sweet brake, knotty brake, 
basket-fern, bear's-paw root; (2) marginal-fruited shield-fern, evergreen wood- 
fern. 

Habitat and range. — These ferns are found in rocky woods, the male shield- 
fern inhabiting the region from Canada westward to the Rocky Mountains and 
Arizona. It is widely distributed also through Europe, northern Asia, northern 
Africa, and South America. The marginaf-fruited shield-fern (PI. I, fig. 1), 
one of our most common ferns, occurs from Canada southward to Alabama and 
Arkansas. 

Description of plants. — Both of these species are tall, handsome ferns, the 
long, erect fronds, or leaves, arising from a chaffy, scaly base, and consisting of 
numerous crowded stemless leaflets, which are variously divided and notched. 
There is but little difference between these two species. The male shield- 
feni is perhaps a trifle stouter, the leaves growing about 3 feet in length and 
having a bright-green color, whereas the marginal-fruited shield-fern has lighter 
green leaves, about 2i feet in length, and is of more slender appearance. The 
principal difference, however, is found in the arrangement of the " sori," or 
"fruit dots.'* These are the very small, round, tawny dots that are found on 
the backs of fern leaves, and in the male shield-fern these will be found ar- 
ranged in short rows near the midrib, while in the marginal-fruited shield-fern, 
as this name indicates, the fruit dots are placed on the margins of the fronds. 
Both plants are perennials and members of the fern family (Polypodiaceie). 
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12 AMERICAN ROOT DRUGS. 

Description of the rootstock. — These ferns have stout ascending or erect 
chaffy rootstocks, or rhizomes (PL I, fig. 1) as they are technically known. As 
taken from the ground the rootstock is from 6 to 12 inches in length and 1 to 2 
inches thick, covered with closely overlapping, brown, slightly curved stipe 
bases or leaf bases and soft, brown, chaffy scales. The inside of the rootstock 
is pale green. As found in the stores, however, male-fern with the stipe bases 
and roots removed measures about 3 to 6 inches in length and about one-half to 
1 inch in thickness, rough where the stipe bases have been, removed, brown out- | 
side, pale green and rather spongy inside. 

The stipe bases remain green for a very long period, and these small, claw- 
shaped, furrowed portions, or " fingers " as they are called, form a large pro- 
portion of the drug found on the American market and, in fact, are said to hare 
largely superseded the rootstock, Male-fern has a disagreeable odor, and the 
taste is described as bitter-sweet, astringent, acrid, and nauseous. 

Collection, prices, and uses, — ^The best time for collecting male-fern root is 
from July to September. The root should be carefully cleaned, but not washed, 
dried out of doors in the shade as quickly as possible, and shipped to druggists 
at once. The United States Pharmacopoeia directs that " the chaff, together 
with the dead portions of the rhizome and stipes, should be removed, and only 
such portions used as have retained their internal green color." 

Great care is necessary in the preservation of this drug in order to prevent 
it from deteriorating. If kept too long, its activity will be impaired, and it is 
said that it will retain its qualities much longer if it is not peeled until required 
for use. The unreliability sometimes attributed to this drug can in most in- 
stances be traced to the presence of the rootstocks of other ferns with which 
it is often adulterated, or it will be found to be due to improper storing or to 
the length of time that it has been kept 

The prices paid for male-fern root range from 5 to 10 cents a pound. 

Male-fern, official in the United States Pharmacopoeia, has been used since 
the remotest times as a remedy for worms. Grave results are sometimes 
caused by overdoses. 

COUCH-GRASS. 
Agropyron repens (L.) Beauv. 

Synonym. — Triticum repens L. 

Pharmacopwial name, — Triticum.- 

Other common names.— Dog-grass, quick-grass, quack-grass, quitch-grass, 
quake-grass, scutch-grass, twitch-grass, witch-grass, wheat-grass, creeping wheat- 
grass, devil's-grass, durfa-grass, Durfee-grass, Dutch-grass, Fin's-grass, ! 
Chandler's-grass. 

Habitat and range. — Like many of our weeds, couch-grass was introduced 
from Europe, and is now one of the worst pests the farmer has to contend with, j 
taking possession of cultivated ground and crowding out valuable crops. It 
occurs most abundantly from Maine to Maryland, westward to Minnesota and i 
Missouri, and is spreading on farms on the Pacific slope, but is rather sparingly | 
distributed in the South. j 

Description of plant. — Couch-grass is rather coarse, 1 to 3 feet high, and 
when in flower very much resembles rye or beardless wheat (fig. 1). Several , 
round, smooth, hollow stems, thickened at the joints, are produced from the I 
long, creeping, jointed rootstock. The stems bear 5 to 7 leaves from 3 to 12 
Inches long, rough on the upper surface and smooth beneath, while the long, 
cleft leaf sheaths are smooth. The solitary terminal fiowering heads or spikes 
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are compressed, and consist of two rows of spikelets on a wavy and flattened 
axis. These heads are produced from July to September. Couch-grass belongs 
to the grass family (Poacese). 

Description of rootstock. — ^The pale-yellow, smooth rootstock is long, tough, 
and jointed, creeping along underneath the ground and pushing in every direc- 
tion. As found in the stores, it consists of short, angular pieces, from one- 
eighth to one-fourth of an inch long, of a shining straw color, and hollow. These 
pieces are odorless, but have a somewhat sweetish taste. 

Collection, prices, and uses. — Couch-grass, which is ofl3cial in the United States 
Pharmacopoeia, should be collected 
in spring, carefully cleaned, and the 
rootlets removed. The rootstock (not 
the rootlets) is then cut into short 
pieces, about two-fifths of an inch 
in length, for which purpose an 
ordinary feed-cutting machine may 
be used, and thoroughly dried. 

Couch-grass is usually destroyed 
by plowing up and burning, for if 
any of the joints are permitted to 
remain in the soil new plants will 
be produced. But, instead of burn- 
ing, the rootstocks may be saved 
and prepared for the drug market 
in the manner above stated. The 
prices range from 3 to 5 cents a 
pound. At present couch-grass is 
collected chiefly in Europe. 

A fluid extract is prepared from 
couch-grass, which is used in affec- 
tions of the kidney and bladder. 



/ 



/ 




WILD TURNIP. 
Arisaema triphyllum (L.) Torr. 

Smonym. — Arum triphyllum L. 

Other common names. — Arum, 
three-leaved arum, Indian turnip, 
jack-in-the-pulpit, wake-robin, wild 
pepper, dragon-turnip, brown dragon. 



;^ 




Fig. 1. — Couch-grass (Agropyron repens). 



devil's-ear, marsh-turnip, swamp-turnip, meadow-turnip, pepper-turnip, starch- 
wort, bog-onion, priest's-pintle, lords-and-ladies. 

Habitat and range. — Wild turnip inhabits moist woods from Canada to 
Florida and westward to Kansas and Minnesota. 

Description of plant.— ^Early in April the quaint green and brownish purple 
booded flowers of the wild turnip may be seen in the shady depths of the 
woods. 

It is a perennial plant belonging to the arum family (Aracese), and reaches 
a height of from 10 inches to 3 feet. The leaves, of which there are only one or 
two, unfold with the flowers; they are borne on long, erect, sheathing stalks, 
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and consist of three smooth, oval leaflets ; the latter are 3 to 6 inches long, and 
from li to 3i inches wide, net veined, and with one vein running parallel with 
the margins. The " flower " is curiously formed, somewhat like the calla lily, 
consisting of what is knowTi botanically as a spathe, within which is inclosed the 
spadix. The spathe is an oval, leaflike part, the lower portion of which, in the 
flower under consideration, is rolled together so as to form a tube, while the 
upper, pointed part is usually bent forw^ard, thus forming a flap or hood over 
the tube-shaped part which contains the spadix. (Fig. 2.) In fact it is very 
similar to the familiar flow^er of the calla lily of the gardens, except that, 
instead of being white, the wild turnip is either all green or striped with very 
dark purple, sometimes seeming almost black, and in the calla lily the " flap " is 
turned back, whereas in the wild turnip it is bent for\\^ard over the tube. 

Inside of the spathe is the 
spadix, also green or purple, 
which is club shaped, rounded 
at the summit, and narrowly 
contracted at the base, where it 
is surrounded by either the male 
or female flowers or both, in the 
latter case (the most infrequent) 
the male flowers being placed 
below the female flowers. In 
autumn the fruit ripens In the 
form of a bunch of bright scar- 
let, shining berries. The entire 
plant is acrid, but the root more 
especially so. 

Description of " roof."— The 
underground portion of this 
plant is known botanically as a 
** corm," and is somewhat globu- 
lar and shaped like a turnip. 
The lower part of the corm is 
flat and wrinkled, while the up- 
per part is surrounded by coarse, 
wavy rootlets. The outside is 
brownish gray and the inside 

FIG. 2.-Wi\d turnip Uruaematriphyllum). ^'^»t« ^^^ "^^^l^' " ^^^ DO 

odor, but an intensely acrid, 

burning taste, and to those who may have been induced in their school days to 
taste of this root wild turnip will be familiar chiefly on account of its never-to-be- 
forgotten acrid, indeed caustic, properties. The dried article of commerce con- 
sists of round, white slices, with brown edges, only slightly shrunken, and 
breaking with a starchy fracture. 

Collection, prices, and uses. — The partially dried corm is used in medicine. 
It is dug in summer, transversely sliced, and dried. When first dug it is in- 
tensely acrid, but drying and heat diminish the acridity. It loses its acridity 
rapidly with age. Wild turnip brings from 7 to 10 cents a pound. 

The corm of wild turnip, which was official in the United States Pharma- 
copoeia from 1820 to 1870, is used as a stimulant, diaphoretic, expectorant, and 
irritant. 
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SKUNK-CABBAGE. , 

Spathyema foetida (L.) Raf. 

Synonyms. — Dracontium foetidum L. ; Symplocarpns foetidus Nutt. 

Other common names. — Dracontium, skunkweed, polecat-weed, swamp- 
cabbage, meadow-cabbage, collard, fetid hellebore, stinking poke, pockweed. 

Habitat and range. — Swamps and other wet places from Canada to Florida^ 
Iowa, and Minnesota abound with this ill-smelling herb. 

Description of plant. — Most of the common names applied to this plant, as 
well as the scientific names, are indicative of the most striking characteristic 
of this early spring visitor, namely, the rank, offensive, carrion odor that ema- 
nates from it. Skunk-cabbage is one of the very earliest of our spring flowers, 
appearing in February or March, but it is safe to say that it is not likely to 
suffer extermination at the hands of the enthusiastic gatherer of spring flowers. 
In the latitude of Washington skunk -cabbage has been known to be in flower in 
December. 

It is a curious plant, with its hood-shaped, purplish striped flowers appearing 
before the leaves. It belongs to the arum family (Araceae) and is a perennial. 
The " flower " is in the form of a thick, ovate, swollen spathe, about 3 to 6 
inches in height, the top pointed and curved inward, spotted and striped with 
purple and yellowish green. The spathe is not open like that of the wild turnip 
or calla lily, to which family this plant also belongs, but the edges are rolled 
inward, completely hiding the spadix. In this plant the spadix is not spike- 
like, as in the wild turnip, but is generally somewhat globular, entirely covered 
with the numerous, dull-purple flowers. (PI. I, fig. 2.) After the fruit has 
ripened the spadix will be found to have grown considerably, the spathe mean- 
time having decayed. 

The leaves, which appear after the flower, are numerous and very large, 
about 1 to 3 feet in length and about 1 foot in width ; they are thin in texture, 
but prominently nerved with fleshy nerves, and are borne on deeply channeled 
stems. 

Description of rootstoclc. — Skunk-cabbage has a thick, straight, reddish brown 
rootstock, from 3 to 5 inches long, and about 2 inches in diameter, and having 
a whorl of crowded fleshy roots (PI. I, fig. 2) which penetrate the soil to con- 
siderable depth. The dried article of commerce consists of either the entire 
rootstock and roots, which are dark brown and wrinkled on the outside, 
whitish and starchy within, or of very much compressed, wrinkled, transverse 
slices. When bruised, the root has the characteristic fetid odor of the plant 
and possesses a sharp acrid taste, both of which become less the longer the root 
is kept. 

Collection^ prices, and uses. — ^The rootstock of skunk-cabbage should be col- 
lected early in spring, soon after the api)earance of the flower, or after the 
seeds have ripened, in August or September. It should be carefully dried, 
either in its entire state or deprived of the roots and cut into transverse 
slices. Skunk-cabbage loses its odor and acridity with age, and should there- 
fore not be kept longer than one season. The range of prices is from 4 to 7 
cents a pound. 

Skunk-cabbage, oflicial from 1820 to 1880, is used in affections of the respira- 
tory organs, in nervous disorders, rheumatism, and dropsical complaintsL 
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SWEET-FLAG. 
Acorus calamus L. 

Pharmacopceial name, — Calamus. 

Other common names. — Sweet cane, sweet grass, sweet myrtle, sweet rush, 
sweet sedge, sweet segg, sweetroot, cinnamon-sedge, myrtle-flag, myrtle-grass, 
myrtle-sedge, beewort 

Habitat and range. — This plant frequents wet and muddy places and borders 
of streams from Nova Scotia to Minnesota, southward to Florida and Texas, 
also occurring in Europe and Asia. It is usually partly immersed in water, and 
is generally found in company with the cat-tail and other water-loving species 
of flag. 

Description of plant, — ^The swordlike leaves of the sweet-flag resemble those 
of other flags so much that before the plant is in flower it is difficult to recog- 
nize simply by the appearance of its leaves. The leaves of the blue flag or 
" poison-flag," as it has been called, are very similar to those of the sweet-flag, 
and this resemblance often leads to cases of poisoning among children who 
thus mistake one for the other. However, as the leaves of the sweet-flag are 
fragrant, the odor will be a means of recognizing it Of course when the sweet- 
flag is in flower the identification of the plant is easy. 

The sheathing leaves of this native perennial, which belongs to the arum 
family (Aracese), are from 2 to 6 feet in height* and about 1 inch in width; 
they are sharp pointed and have a ridged midrib running their entire length. 
The flowering head, produced from the side of the stalk, consists of a fleshy 
spike sometimes 3i inches long and about one-half inch in thickness, closely 
covered with very small greenish yellow flowers, which appear from May to 
July. (PI. I, flg. 3.) 

Description of rootstock. — ^The long, creeping rootstock of the sweet-flag is 
thick and fleshy, somewhat spongy, and producing numerous rootlets. (PI. I, 
fig. 3.) The odor is very aromatic and agreeable, and the taste pungent and 
bitter. The dried article, as found in the stores, consists of entire or split 
pieces of various lengths, from 3 to 6 inches, light brown on the outside with 
blackish spots, sharply wrinkled lengthwise, the upper surface marked obliquely 
with dark leaf scars, and the lower surface showing many small circular scars, 
which, at first glance, give one the impression that the root is worm-eaten, but 
which are the remains of rootlets that have been removed from the rootstock. 
Internally the rootstock is whitish and of a spongy texture. The aromatic odor 
and pungent, bitter taste are retained in the dried article. 

Collection, prices, and uses. — ^The United States Pharmacopoeia directs that 
the unpeeled rhizome, or rootstock, be used. It is collected either in early 
spring or late in autumn. It is pulled or grubbed from the soft earth, freed 
from adhering dirt, and the rootlets removed, as these are not so aromatic and 
more bitter. The rootstock is then carefully dried, sometimes by means of 
moderate heat. Sweet-flag deteriorates with age and is subject to the attacks 
of worms. It loses about three-fourths of its weight in drying. 

Some of the sweet-flag root found in commerce consists of handsome white 
pieces. These usually come from Germany, and have been peeled before drying, 
but they are not so strong and aromatic as the unpeeled roots. Unpeeled sweet- 
flag root brings from 3 to 6 cents a pound. 

Sweet-flag is employed as an aromatic stimulant and tonic in feeble digestion. 
The dried root is frequently chewed for the relief of dyspepsia. 
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CHAMAELIRIUM, OR HELONIA8. 
Chamaelirium luteum (L.) A. Gr^. 

Synonym. — Helonias dioica Pursh. 

Other common names. — Unicorn-root, false unlcorn-root, blazingstar, drooping 
starwort, starwort, devil's-bit, unicorn's-horn. 

In order to avoid the existing confusion of common names of this plant, it is 
most desirable to use the scientific names Chamaelirium or Helonias exclu- 
sively. Chamaelirium is the most recent botanical designation and will be used 
throughout this article, but the synonym Helonias is a name very frequently 
employed by the drug trade. The plant with which it is so much confused, 
Aletris farinosa, will also be designated throughout by its generic name, Aletris. 

Habitat and range. — This native plant is found in open woods from Massa- 
chusetts to Michigan, south to Florida and Arkansas. 

Description of plant. — Chamaelirium and Aletris {Aletris farinosa) have long 
been confused by drug collectors and others, owing undoubtedly to the trans- 
position of some .of their similar common names, such as " starwort " and 
"stargrass." The plants can scarcely be said to resemble each other, however, 
except perhaps in their general habit of growth. (See PI. II, figs. 1 and 2.) 

The male and female fiowers of Chamaelirium are borne on separate plants, 
and in this respect are entirely different from Aletris; neither do the flowers 
resemble those of Aletris. 

Chamaelirium is an erect, somewhat fleshy herb, perennial, and belongs to 
the bunchflower family (Melanthiacese). The male plant grows to a height 
of from li to 2i feet, and the female plant is sometimes 4 feet tall and is also 
more leafy. 

The plants have both basal and stem leaves, whereas Aletris has only the 
basal leaves. The basal leaves of Chamaelirium are broad and blunt at the 
top, narrowing toward the base into a long stem ; they are sometimes so much 
broadened at the top that they may be characterized as spoon shaped, and are 
from 2 to 8 inches long and from one-half to 11 inches wide. The stem leaves 
are lance shaped and sharp pointed, on short stems or stemless. (PI. II, fig. 1.) 

The white starry flowers of Chamaelirium are produced from June to July, 
those of the male plant being borne in nodding, graceful, plumelike spikes 3 to 
9 inches long (PI. II, fig. 1) and those of the female plant in erect spikes. 
The many-seeded capsule is oblong, opening by three valves at the apex. 

Another species is now recognized, Chamaelirium ohovale Small, which seems 
to differ chiefiy in having larger fiowers and obovoid capsules. 

Description of rootstock- — ^The rootstock of Chamaelirium does not in the 
least resemble that of Aletris, with which it is so generally confused. It is from 
one-half to 2 inches in length, generally curved upward at one end in the form 
of a horn (whence the common name, "unicorn") and having the appearance 
of having been bitten off. (PI. II, fig. 1.) It is of a dark-brown color, with 
fine transverse wrinkles, rough, on the upper surface showing a few stem scars, 
and giving off from all sides numerous brown fibrous rootlets. The more recent 
rootlets have a soft outer covering, which in the older rootlets has worn away, 
leaving the fine but tough and woody whitish center. The rootlets penetrate 
to the central part of the rootstock, and this serves as a distinguishing character 
from Aletris, as a transverse section of Chamaelirium very plainly shows these 
fibers extending some distance within the rootstock. Furthermore, the root- 
stock of Chamaelirium exhibits a number of small holes wherever these rootlets 
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have broken off, giving it the appearance of having become " wormy." It 
is hard and homy within and has a peculiar odor and a very bitter, disagreeable 
taste, whereas Aletris i« not at all bitter. 

Collection, prices^ and uses. — Chamaelirium should be collected in autumn. 
The prices paid to collectors may be said to range from about 30 to 45 cents a 
pound. In the fall of 1906 a scarcity of this root was reported. As already 
indicated, Chamaelirium and Aletris are often gathered and mistaken for each 
other by collectors, but, as will be seen from the preceding description, there is 
really no excuse for such error. 

From the confusion that has existed properties peculiar to the one plant have 
also been attributed to the other, but it seems now generally agreed that 
Chamaelirium is of use especially as a tonic in derangements of women. 

AMERICAN HELLEBORE. 
Veratrum viride Ait. 

Pharmacopcdial name. — Veratrum. 

Other common names. — True veratrum, green veratrum, American veratrum, 
green hellebore, swamp-hellebore, big hellebore, false hellebore, bear-corn, 
bugbane, bugwort, devil's-bite, earth-gall, Indian poke, itchweed, tickleweed, 
duckretter. 

Habitat and range. — ^American hellebore is native in rich wet woods, swamps, 
and wet meadows, its range extending from Canada, Alaska, and Minnesota 
south to Georgia. 

Description of plant.. — Early in spring, usually in company with the skunk- 
cabbage, the large, bright-green leaves of American hellebore make their 
way through the soil, their straight, erect leaf spears forming a conspicuous 
feature of the yet scanty spring vegetation. Later in the season a stout and 
erect leafy stem is sent up, sometimes growing as tall as 6 feet It is solid and 
round, pale green, very leafy, and closely surrounded by the sheathing bases of 
the leaves, unbranched except in the flowering head. The leaves are hairy, 
prominently nerved, folded or pleated like a fan. They have no stems, but 
their bases encircle or sheathe the main stalk, and are very large, especially the 
lower ones, which are from 6 to 12 inches in length, from 3 to 6 inches in width, 
and broadly oval. As they approach the top of the plant the leaves become 
narrower. The flowers, which appear from May to July, are greenish yellow 
and numerous, and are borne in rather open clusters. American hellebore be- 
longs to the bunchflower family (Melanthiacea*) and is a perennial. 

This species is a very near relative of the European white hellebore (Vera- 
trum album L.), and in fact has by some been regarded as identical with it, or 
at least as a variety of it. It is taller than V. album and has narrower leaves 
and greener flowers. Both species are oflacial in the United States Pharmaco- 
poeia. 

Description of rootstock. — ^The fresh rootstock of American hellebore is ovoid 
or obconical, upright, thick, and fleshy, the upper part of it arranged in layers, 
the lower part of it more solid, and producing numerous whitish roots from all 
sides. In the fresh state it has a rather strong, disagreeable odor. As found 
in commerce, American hellebore rootstock is sometimes entire, but more gen- 
erally sliced, and is of a light-brown or dark -brown color externally and inter- 
nally yellowish white; the roots, which are from 4 to 8 inches long, have a 
shriveled appearance, and are brown or yellowish. There is no odor to the 
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dried rootstock, but when powdered it causes violent sneezing. The rootstock, 
which has a bitter and very acrid taste, is poisonous. 

Collection, prices, and uses. — American hellebore should be dug in autumn 
after the leaves have died, and washed and carefully dried, either In the whole 
state or sliced in various ways. It deteriorates with age, and should therefore 
not be kept longer than a year. 

The adulterations sometimes met with are the rootstocks of related plants, 
and the skunk-cabbage is also occasionally found mixed with it, but this is prob- 
ably unintentional, as the two plants usually grow close together. 

Collectors of American hellebore 
root receive from about 3 to. 10 cents 
a pound. 

American hellebore, official in the 
United States Pharmacopoeia, is an 
acrid, narcotic poison, and has 
emetic, diaphoretic, and sedative 
properties. 

ALETRIS. 
Aletris farinosa L. 

Other common names. — Stargrass, 
blazingstar, mealy starwort, star- 
wort, unicorn-root, true unicorn-root, 
anicorn-plant, unicorn's-horn, colic- 
root, devil's-bit, ague-grass, ague- 
root, aloe-root, crow-corn, huskwort. 

A glance at these common names 
will show many that have been ap- 
plied to other plants, especially to 
Chamaelirium, with which Aletris is 
so much confused. In order to guard 
against this confusion as much as 
possible, it is best not to use the com- 
mon names of this plant at all, re- 
ferring to it only by its generic name, 
Aletris. 

HaMt and range. — Aletris occurs in 
dry, generally sandy soil, from Maine fig. 3.— American hellebore (Veratrumviride). 

to Minnesota, Florida, and Tennessee. 

Description of plant. — As stated under Chamaelirium, this plant is often 
confused with the former by collectors and others, although there seems to 
be no good reason why this should be so. The plants do not resemble each 
other except in habit of growth (see PI. II, figs. 1 and 2), and the trouble 
midoubtedly arose from a confusion of the somewhat similar common names 
of the plants, as, for instance, " stargrass " and " starwort" 

Aletris may be at once distinguished by the grasslike leaves, which spread 
out on the ground in the form of a star, and by the slender spikes of rough, 
mealy flowers. 

This native perennial, belonging to the lily family (Llliacege), is an erect, 
slender herb, 1^ to 3 feet tall, with basal leaves only. These leaves are 
grasslike, from 2 to 6 inches long, and have a yellowish green or willow- 
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green color. As already stated, they surround the base of the stem in the 
form of a star. Instead of stem leaves, there are very small, leaflike bracts 
placed at some distance apart on the stem. From May to July the erect 
flowering spike, from 4 to 12 inches long, is produced, bearing white, urn- 
shaped flowers, sometimes tinged with yellow at the apex, and having a rough, 
wrinkled and mealy appearance. (PL II, fig. 2.) The seed capsule is ovoid, 
opening by three valves, and containing many seeds. When the flowers in 
the spike are still in bud, there is a suggestion of resemblance to the female 
spike of Chamaelirium with its fruit half formed. 

Several other species are recognized by botanists, namely, Aletris aurea Walt, 
A. lutea Small, and A. obovata Nash, but aside from the flowers, which in aurea 
and lutea are yellow, and slight variations in form, such as a more contracted 
perianth, the differences are not so pronounced that the plants would require a 
detailed description here. They have undoubtedly been collected with Aletris 
farinosa for years, and are sufficiently like it to be readily recognized. 

Description of rootstock. — Not only have the plants of Aletris and Chamae- 
lirium been confused, but the rootstocks as well. There is, however, no re- 
semblance between them. 

Aletris has a horizontal rootstock from one-half to 1^ inches in length, rough 
and scaly, and almost completely hidden by the fibrous roots and remains of the 
basal leaves. Upon close examination the scars of former leaf, stems may be 
seen along the upper surface. The rootlets are from 2 to 10 inches in length, 
those of recent growth whitish and covered with several layers of epidermis 
which gradually peel off, and the older rootlets of the rootstock showing this 
epidermis already scaled off, leaving only the hard, brown, woody center. The 
rootstock in commerce almost invariably shows at one end a tuft of the remauis 
of the basal leaves, which do not lo>se their green color. It is grayish brown 
outside, whitish within, and breaks with a mealy fracture. It has no odor, and 
a starchy taste, followed by some acridity, but no bitterness. 

Collection, prices, and uses. — Aletris should be collected in autumn, and there 
is no reason why collectors should make the common mistake of confusing 
Aletris with Chamaelirium. By comparing the description of Aletris with that 
of Chamaelirium, it will be seen that there is scarcely any resemblance. 
Aletris ranges from 30 to 40 cents a pound. 

As indicated under Chamaelirium, the medicinal properties have also been 
considered the same in both plants, but Aletris is now regarded of value chiefly 
in digestive troubles. Aletris was oflicial in the United States Pharmacopoeia 
from 1820 to 1870. 

BETHROOT. 

Trillium crectum L. 

Other common names. — ^Trillium, red trillium, purple trillium, ill-scented tril- 
lium, birthroot, birthwort, bathwort, bathflower, red wake-robin, purple wake- 
robin, ill-scented wake-robin, red-benjamin, bumblebee-root, daffydown-dilly, 
dishcloth, Indian balm, Indian shamrock, nosebleed, squawflower, squawroot. 
wood-lily, true-love, orange-blossom. Many of these names are applied also to 
other species of Trillium. 

Habitat and range. — Bethroot is a native plant growing in rich soil in damp, 
shady woods from Canada south to Tennessee and Missouri. 

Description of plant. — ^This plant is a perennial belonging to the lily-of-the- 
valley family (Convallariacese). It is a low growing plant, from about 8 to 
16 inches in height, with a rather stout stem, having three leaves arranged In 
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a whorl near the top. These leaves are broadly ovate, almost circular ^n out- 
line, sharp pointed at the apex and narrowed at the base, 3 to 7 inches long 
and about as wide, and practically stemless. 

Not only the leaves of this plant, but the flowers and parts of the flowers 
are arranged in threes, and this feature will serve to identify the plant. 
(Pi. I, fig. 4.) The solitary terminal flower of bethroot has three sepals and 
three petals, both more or less lance shai)ed and spreading, the former greenish, 
and the petals, which are li inches long and one-half inch wide, are sometimes 
dark purple, pink, greenish, or white. The flower has an unpleasant odor. It 
appears from April to June and is followed later in the season by an oval, 
reddish berry. 

Various other species of Trillium are used in medicine, possessing properties 
similar to those of the species under consideration. These are also very similar 
in appearance to Trillium erectum. 

Description of root. — Bethroot (PI. I, fig. 4), as found in the stores, is short 
and thick, of a light-brown color externally, whitish or yellowish inside, some- 
what globular or oblong in shape, and covered all around with numerous pale- 
brown, shriveled rootlets. Tlie top of the root generally shows a succession of 
fine circles or rings, and usually bears the remains of stem bases. 

The root has a slight odor, and is at first sweetish and astringent, followed by 
a bitter and acrid taste. When chewed it causes a flow of saliva. 

Collection, prices^ and uses. — Bethroot is generally collected toward the close 
of summer. The price ranges from 7 to 10 cents a pound. 

It was much esteemed as a remedy among the Indians and -early settlers. 
Its present use is that of an astringent, tonic, and alterative, and also that of 
an expectorant. 

AVILD YAM. 

Dioscorea villosa L. 

Other common names. — Dioscorea, colicroot, rheumatism-root, devil's-bones. 

Habitat and range. — Wild yam grows in moist thickets, trailing over adjacent 
shrubs and bushes, its range entending from Rhode Island to Minnesota, south 
to Florida and Texas. It is most c»ommon in the central and southern portions 
of the United States. 

Description of plant. — ^This native i)erennial vine is similar to and belongs 
to the same family as tbe well-known cinnamon vine of the gardens — namely, 
the yam family (Dioscoreacejc). It attains a length of alwut 15 feet, the 
stem smooth, the leaves heart shaped and 2 to 6 inches long by 1 to 4 inches 
wide. 

The leaves, which are borne on long, slender stems, are thin, green, and 
smooth on the upper surface, paler and rather thickly hairy on the under sur- 
face. The small greenish yellow flowers are produced from June to July, the 
male flowers borne in drooping clusters about 3 to G inches long, and the female 
flowers in drooping spikelike heads. The fruit, which is in the form of a dry, 
membranous, 3-winged, yellowish green capsule, ripens about September and 
remains on the vine for some time during the winter. (PI. II, fig. 3.) 

Growing farther south than the species above mentioned is a variety for 
which the name glabra has been suggested. 

According to C. G. Lloyd (King's American Dispensatory, Vol. I, 1898), 
there is a variety of Dioscorea rillosa tlie root of which first made its appear- 
ance among the true yam roots of commerce, and which was so different in 
form that it was rejected as an adulteration. The plant, however, from 
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which the false root was derived was found upon investigation to be almost 
identical with the true yam, except that the leaves were perfectly smooth, lack- 
ing the hairiness on the under surface of the leaf which is characteristic of 
the true wild yam. The false variety also differs in its habit of growth, not 
growing in dense clumps like the true wild yam, but generally isolated. The 
root of the variety, however, is quite distinct from that of the true wild yam, 
being much more knotty. Lloyd states further that the hairiness or lack of 
hairiness on the under side of the leaf is a certain indication as to the form 
of the root 

Lloyd, recognizing the necessity of classifying these two yam roots of com- 
merce, has designated the smooth-leaved variety as Dioscorea villosa var. 
glabra. 

Description of rootstocks. — The rootstock of the true wild yam (PI. II, fig. 3) 
runs horizontally underneath the surface of the ground. As found in commerce, 
it consists of very hard pieces, 6 inches and sometimes 2 feet in length, but 
only about one-fourth or one-half of an inch in diameter, twisted, covered with a 
thin brown bark, whitish within, and showing stem scars almost an inch apart 
on the upper surface, small protuberances on the sides, and numerous rather 
wiry rootlets on the lower surface. 

The false wild yam, on the other hand, has a much heavier, rough, knotty 
rootstock, with thick .branches from 1 inch to 3 inches long, the upper surface 
covered with crowded stem scars and the lower side furnished with stout wiry 
rootlets. Within it is similar to the true yam root. • 

Collection, prices, and uses. — The roots are generally collected in autumn, 
and bring from 2^ to 4 cents a pound. Wild yam is said to possess expectorant 
properties and to promote perspiration, and in large doses proving emetic. It 
has been employed in bilious colic, and by the negroes in the South in the 
treatment of muscular rheumatism. 

BLUE FLAG. 
Iris versicolor L. 

Other common names. — Iris, flag-lily, liver-lily, snake-lily, poison-flag, water- 
flag, American fleur-de-lis or flower-de-luce. 

Habitat and range. — Blue flag delights in wet, swampy localities, making its 
home in marshes, thickets, and wet meadows from Newfoundland to Manitoba, 
south to Florida and Arkansas. 

Desaription of plant. — The flowers of all of the species belonging to this 
genus are similar, and are readily recognized by their rather peculiar form, the 
three outer segments or parts reflexed or turned back and the three inner seg- 
ments standing erect. 

Blue flag is about 2 to 3 feet in height, with an erect stem sometimes branched 
near the top, and sword-shaped leaves which are shorter than the stem, from 
one-half to 1 inch in width, showing a slight grayish "bloom," and sheathing 
at the base. This plant is a perennial belonging to the iris family (Irldaceae), 
and is a native of this country. June is generally regarded as the mouth for 
the flowering of the blue flag, although it may be said to be in flower from May 
to July, depending on the locality. The flowers are large and very handsome, 
each stem bearing from two to six or more. They consist of six segments or 
parts, the three outer ones turned back and the three inner ones erect and 
much smaller. (PI. II, fig. 4.) The flowers are usually purplish blue, the 
" claw," or narrow base of the segments, variegated with yellow, green, or 
white and marked with purple veins. 
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All of the species belonging to this genus are more or less variegated in color ; 
hence the name ** iris," meaning ** rainbow," and the specific name " versicolor," 
meaning ** various colors." The name " poison-flag " has been applied to it on 
account of the poisonous effect it has produced in children, who, owing to the 
close resemblance of the plants before reaching the flowering stage, sometimes 
mistake it for sweet-flag. 

The seed capsule is oblong, abodt li inches long, and contains numerous 
seeds. 

Description of rootstock, — Blue flag has a thick, fleshy, horizontal rootstock, 
branched, and producing long fibrous roots. (PI. II, fig. 4.) It resembles 
sweet-flag (Calamus), and has been mistaken for it The sections of the root- 
stock of blue flag, however, are flattened above and rounded below ; the scars 
of the leaf sheaths are in the form of rings, whereas in sweet-flag the root- 
stock is cylindrical and the scars left by the leaf sheaths are obliquely trans- 
verse. Furthermore, there is a difference in the arrangement of the roots on 
the rootstock, the scars left by the roots in blue flag being close together gen- 
erally nearer the larger end, while in sweet-flag the disposition of the roots 
along the rootstock is quite regular. Blue flag is grayish brown on the outside 
when dried, and sweet-flag is light brown or fawn colored. Blue flag has no 
well-marked odor, and the taste is acrid and nauseous, and in sweet-flag there 
is a pleasant odor and bitter, pungent taste. 

Collection, prices^ and uses. — Blue flag is collected in autumn, and usually 
brings from about 7 to 10 cents a pound. Great scarcity of blue flag root was 
reported from the producing districts in the autumn of 1906. It is an old 
remedy, the Indians esteeming it highly in stomach troubles, and it is said that 
it was sometimes cultivated by them in near-by ponds on account of its medic- 
inal value. It has also been used as a domestic remedy, and is regarded as 
an alterative, diuretic, and purgative. It was official in the United States 
Pharmacopoeia of 1890. 

ladyVslipper. 
(1) Cypripedium hirsutum Mill, and (2) Cypripedium parviflorum Salisb. 

Synonym, — (1) Cypripedium puhescens Willd. 

Pharmacopceial name. — Cypripedium. 

Other common names, — (1) Large yellow lady's-slipper, yellow lady's-slipper, 
yellow moccasin-flower, Venus'-shoe, Venus'-cup, yellow Indian-shoe, American 
valerian, nerve-root, male nervine, yellow Noah's-ark, yellows, monkey-flower, 
umbil-root, yellow umbil; (2) small yellow lady's-slipper. 

Habitat and range. — Both of these native species frequent bogs and wet 
places in deep shady woods and thickets. The large yellow lady's-slipper may 
be foimd from Nova Scotia south to Alabama and west to Nebraska and Mis- 
souri. The range for the small yellow lady's-slipper extends from Newfound- 
land south along the mountains to Georgia, and west to Missouri, Washington, 
and British Columbia. 

Description of plants, — The orchid family (Orchidaceae), to which the lady's- 
slippers belong, boasts of many beautiful, showy, and curious species, and the 
lady's-slipper is no exception. There are several other plants to which the 
name lady's-slipper has been applied, but one glance at the peculiar structure of 
the flowers in the species under consideration, as shown in the illustration 
(PI. Ill, fig. 1), will enable anyone to recognize them as soon as seen. 

The particular species of lady's-slipper under consideration in this article do 
not differ very materially from each other. Both are perennials, growing from 
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1 to about 2 feet in height, with rather large leaves and with yellow flowen* 
more or less marked with purple, the main difference being that in hirsutum the 
flower is larger and pale yellow, while in parviflorum the flower is small, bright 
yellow, and perhaps more prominently striped and spotted with purple. The 
stem, leaves, and inside of corolla or lip are somewhat hairy in the large yellow 
lady's-slipper, but not in the small yellow lady*s-slipper. These hairs are said 
to be irritating to some people, in whom they cause an eruption of the skin. 

The leaves of the lady*s-slipper vary in size from 2 to 6 inches in length 
and from 1 to 3 inches in width, and are broadly oval or elliptic, sharp pointed, 
with numerous parallel veins, and sheathing at the base, somewhat hairy in the 
large lady's-slipper. The solitary terminal flower, which appears from May to 
June, is very showy and curiously formed, the lip being the most prominent 
part This lip looks like an inflated bag (1 to 2 inches long In the large lady's- 
slipper), pale yellow or bright yellow in color, variously striped and blotched 
with purple. The other parts of the flower are greenish or yellowish, with 
purple stripes, and the petals are usually twisted. 

Description of rootstock. — The rootstock is of horizontal growth, crooked, 
fleshy, and with numerous wavy, fibrous roots. (PI. Ill, fig. 1.) As found in 
commerce, the rootstocks are from 1 to 4 inches in length, about an eighth of an 
inch in thickness, dark brown, the upi>er surface showing numerous round 
cup-shaped scars, the remains of former annual stems, and the lower surface 
thickly covered with wavy, wiry, and brittle roots, the latter breaking off 
with a short, white fracture. The odor is rather heavy and disagreeable, and 
the taste is described as sweetish, bitter, and somewhat pungent. 

Collection, prices, and uses, — Both rootstock and roots are used, and these 
should be collected in autumn, freed from dirt, and carefully dried in the shade. 
These beautiful plants are becoming rare in many localities. Sometimes such 
high-priced drugs as goldenseal and senega are found mixed with the lady's- 
slipper, but as these are more expensive than the lady's-slipper, it is not likely 
that they are included with fraudulent intent, and they can be readily distin- 
guished. The prices paid to collectors of this root range from 32 to 35 cents 
a pound. 

The principal use of lady's-slipper, which is official in the United States 
Pharmacopoeia, is as an antispasmodic and nerve tonic, and it has been used for 
the same purposes as valerian. 

CRAWLEY-ROOT. 

Gorallorhiza odontorliiza (Willd.) Nutt. 

Other common names. — Corallorhiza, crawley, coralroot, small coralroot 
small-flowered coralroot, late coralroot, dragon's-claw, chickentoe, turkey-claw, 
feverroot 

Habitat and range, — Rich, shady woods having an abundance of leaf mold 
produce this curious little plant. It may be found in such situations from Maine 
to Florida, westward to Michigan and Missouri. 

Description of plant. — This peculiar native perennial, belonging to the orchid 
family (Orchidacese), is unlike most other plants, being leafless, and instead 
of a green stem it has a purplish brown, sheathed scape, somewhat swollen or 
bulbous at the base and bearing a clustered head of purplish flowers 2 to 4 
Inches long. It does not grow much taller than about a foot in height. (Fig. 4.) 

The flowers, 6 to 20 in a head, appear from July to September, and con- 
sist of lance-shaped sepals and petals striped with purple and a broad, whitish, 
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oval lip, generally marked with purple and narrowed at the base. The seed 
capsule is large, oblong, or somewhat globular. 

Description of rootstock, — The rootstock of this plant is also curious, resem- 
bling in its formation a piece of coral (fig. 4), on account of which it is known 
by the name ** coralroot." The other common names, such as chickentoe, 
turkey-claw, etc., all have reference to the form of the rootstock. As found in 
commerce, crawley-root consists of small, dark-brown wrinkled pieces, the larger 
ones branched like coral. The taste at first is sweetish, becoming afterwards 
slightly bitter. It has a i)eculiar odor when fresh, but when dry it is without 
odor. 

Collection^ prices, and uses. — Crawley-root should be collected in July or 
August. The price ranges from 20 to 50 cents a pound. Other species of 
Corallorhiza are sometimes collected and are said to probably 
possess similar properties. This root is said to be very 
effective for promoting perspiration, and it is also used as a 
sedative and in fever. 



CANADA SNAKEROOT. 
Asarum canadense L. 



^ 



Other common names. — Asarum, wild ginger, Indian ginger, 
Vennont snakeroot, heart-snakeroot, southern snakeroot, black 
snakeroot, colt's-foot snakeroot, black snakeweed, broad- 
leaved asarabacca, false colt*s-foot, cat's-foot, colicroot. 

Hahitat and range, — This inconspicuous little plant fre- 
quents rich woods or rich soil along roadsides from Canada 
south to North Carolina and Kansas. 

Description of plant. — Canada snakeroot is a small, appar- 
ently stemless i)erennial, not more than 6 to 12 inches in 
height, and belongs to the birthwort family (Aristolo- 
chiaceae). It usually has but two leaves, which are borne 
on slender, finely hairy stems; they are kidney shaped or 
heart shaped, thin, dark green above and paler green on the 
lower surface, strongly veined, and from 4 to 7 inches broad. 

The solitary bell-shaped flower is of an unassuming dull 
brown or brownish purple, and this modest color, together 
with its position on the plant, renders it so inconspicuous as 
to escape the notice of the casual observer. It droops from 
a short, slender stalk produced between the two leaf stems 
and is almost hidden under the two leaves, growing so close to the ground that 
it is sometimes buried beneath old leaves, and sometimes the soil must be 
removed before the flower can be seen. It is bell shaped, woolly, the inside 
darker in color than the outside and of a satiny texture. The fruit which 
follows is in the form of a leathery 6-celled capsule. (PI. Ill, fig. 2.) 

Description of rootstock. — Canada snakeroot has a creeping, yellowish root- 
stock, slightly jointed, with thin rootlets produced from joints which occur 
about every half inch or so. (PI. Ill, fig. 2.) In the drug trade the rootstock 
is usually found in pieces a few inches in length and about one-eighth of an 
inch in diameter. These are four-angled, crooked, brownish and wrinkled on 
the outside, whitish inside and showing a large central pith, hard and brittle, 
and breaking with a short fracture. The odor is fragrant and the taste spicy 
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and aromatic, and has been said to be intermediate between ginger and ser- 
pentaria. 

Collection, prices, and uses. — ^The aromatic root of Canada snakeroot is col- 
lected in autumn, and the price ranges from 10 to 15 cents a pound. It was 
reported as very scarce in the latter part of the summer of 1906. Canada snalte- 
root, which was official in the United States Pharmacopoeia from 1820 to 1880, is 
used as an aromatic, diaphoretic, and carminative. 

SERPENTARIA. 

(1) Aristolochia serpent aria L. and (2) Aristolochia reticulata Nutt. 

Pharmacopceial name, — Serpentaria. 

Other common names, — (1) Virginia serpentaria, Virginia snakeroot, serpen- 
tary, snakeweed, pelican-flower, snagrel, sangrel, sangree-root ; (2) Texas ser- 
pentaria, Texas snakeroot, Red River snakeroot. 

Hahitat and range, — Virginia serpentaria is found in rich woods from Con- 
necticut to Michigan and southward, principally along the Alleghenies, and 
Texas serpentaria occurs in the Southwestern States, growing along river banks 
from Arkansas to Louisiana. 

Description of Virginia serpentaria, — About midsummer the queerly shaped 
flowers of this native perennial are produced. They are very similar to those 
of the better known ** Dutchman's-pipe," another species of this genus, which 
is quite extensively grown as an ornamental vine for covering porches and 
trellises. Virginia serpentaria and Texas serpentaria both belong to the birth- 
wort family (Aristolochiacese). The Virginia serpentaria is nearly erect, the 
slender, wavy stem sparingly branched near the base, and usually growing to about 
a foot in height, sometimes, however, even reaching 3 feet. The leaves are thin, 
ovate, ovate lance shaped or oblong lance shaped, and usually heart shaped at 
the base ; they are about 2i inches long and about 1 or 1^ inches in width. The 
flowers are produced from near the base of the plant, similar to its near relative, 
the Canada snakeroot. They are solitary and terminal, borne on slender, scaly 
branches, dull brownish purple In color, and of a somewhat leathery texture; 
the calyx tube is curiously bent or contorted in the shape of the letter S. The 
fruit is a roundish 6-celled capsule, about half an inch in diameter, and con- 
taining numerous seeds. (PI. Ill, fig. 3.) 

Description of Texas serpentaria. — This species has a very wavy stem, with 
oval, heart-shaped, clasping leaves, which are rather thick and strongly reticu- 
lated or marked with a network of veins; hence the specific name reticulata. 
The entire plant is hairy, with numerous long, coarse hairs. The small, densely 
hairy purplish flowers are also produced from the base of the plant 

Description of root stocks. — Serpentaria has a short rootstock with many 
thin, branching, fibrous roots. (PI. Ill, fig. 3.) In the dried state it is thin and 
bent, the short remains of stems showing on the upper surface and the under 
surface having numerous thin roots about 4 inches in length, all of a dull 
yellowish brown color, internally white. It has a very agreeable aromatic odor, 
somewhat like camphor, and the taste is described as warm, bitterish, and 
camphoraceous. 

The Texas serpentaria has a larger rootstock, with fewer roots less inter- 
laced than the Virginia serpentaria. 

Collection^ prices, and uses. — The roots of serpentaria are collected in au- 
tumn. Various other roots are sometimes mixed with serpentaria, but as they are 
mostly high-priced drugs, such as goldenseal, pinkroot, senega, and ginseng, their 
presence in a lot of serpentaria is probably accidental, due simply to proximity 
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of growth of these plants. Abscess-root {Polemonium reptans L.) is another 
root with which serpentaria is often adulterated. It is very similar to ser- 
pentaria, except that it is nearly white. The price of serpentaria ranges from 
35 to 40 cents a pound. 

Serpentaria is used for its stimulant, tonic, and diaphoretic properties. Both 
species are official in the United States Pharmacopoeia. 

YELLOW DOCK. 

Rumex crispus L. 

Other common names. — Rumex, curled dock, narrow dock, sour dock. (Fig. 5.) 
Habitat and range. — This troublesome weed, introduced from Europe, is now 

found throughout the United States, occurring in cultivated as well as in waste 

ground, among rubbish heaps, and along roadsides. 



Fig. 5. — Yellow dock (Rumew criapus), first year's growth. 

Description of plant. — Yellow dock is a perennial plant belonging to the 
buckwheat family (Polygonaceie), and has a deep, spindle-shaped root, from 
which arises an erect, angular, and furrowed stem, attaining a height of from 2 
to 4 feet. The stem is branched near the top and leafy, bearing numerous long 
dense clusters formed by drooping groups of inconspicuous green flowers placed 
in circles around the stem. The flowers are produced from June to August, and 
the fruits which follow are in the form of small triangular nuts, like the grain 
of buckwheat, to which family the dock belongs. So long as the fruits are 
green and immature they can scarcely be distinguished from the flowers, but 
as they ripen the clusters take on a rusty-brown color. The leaves of the yellow 
^ock are lance shaped, acute, with the margins strongly waved and crisped, the 
lower long-stalked leaves being blunt or heart shaped at the base and from 6 to 
8 inches in length, while those nearer the top are narrower and shorter, only 3 
to 6 inches in length, short stemmed or stemless. 

The broad-leaved dock (Rumex ohtusifoliiis L.), known also as bitter dock, 
common dock, blunt-leaved dock, and butter-dock, is a very common weed found 
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in waste places from the New England States to Oregon and south to Florida 
and Texas. It grows to about the same height as the yellow dock, to which it 



Fig. 6. — Broad-leaved dock (Rumex ohtuaifolius) , leaf, fruiting spike, and root. 

bears a close resemblance, differing principally in its more robust habit of 
growth. The stem is stouter than in yellow dock, and the leaves, which like- 
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wise are wavy along the margin, are much broader and longer. Tlie greeii 
flowers appear from June to August and are in rather long, open clusters, the 
groups rather loose and far apart (Fig. 6.) 

Description of roots. — Yellow dock root is large and fleshy, usually from 8 
to 12 inches long, tapering or spindle shaped, with few or no rootlets. When 
dry it is usually twisted and prominently wrinkled, the rather thick, dark, 
reddish brown bark marked with small scars. The inside of the root is whitish 
at first, becoming yellowish. The fracture is short, but shows some splintery 
fibers. The root, as it occurs in commerce, is either entire or occasionally split 
lengthwise. 

The darker colored root of the broad-leaved dock has a number of smaller 
branches near the crown and more rootlets. (Fig. G.) Dock roots have but a 
very faint odor and a bitter, astringent taste. 

Collection, prices, and uses. — ^The roots should be collected in late summer or 
autumn, after the fruiting tops have turned brown, then washed, either left 
entire or split lengthwise into halves or quarters, and carefully dried. Yellow 
dock root ranges from 4 to 6 cents a pound. 

In the United States Pharmacopoeia of 1890 *' the roots of Rumex crispus and 
of some other species of Rumex " were official, and both of the above-named 
species are used, but the yellow dock (Rumex crispus) is the species most con- 
monly employed in medicine. The docks are largely used for purifying the 
blood and in the treatment of skin diseases. 

The young root leaves of both of the species mentioned are sometimes used 
in spring as pot herbs. 

POKEWEED. 
Phytolacca dccandra L.o 

Synonym, — Phytolacca americana L.o 

Pharmacopceiat name. — Phytolacca. 

Other common names. — Poke, pigeon-berry, garget, scoke, i>ocan, coakum, 
Virginian poke, inkberr>% red inkberry, American nightshade, cancer-jalap, 
redweed. 

Habitat and range. — Pokeweed, a copamon, familiar, native weed, is found in 
rich, moist soil along fence rows, fields, and uncultivated land from the New 
England States to Minnesota south to Florida and Texas. 

Description of plant. — In Europe, where pokeweed has become naturalized 
from this country, it is regarded as an ornamental garden plant, and, indeed, 
it is very showy and attractive with its reddish purple stems, rich green foliage, 
and clusters of white flowers and dark-purple berries. 

The stout, smooth stems, arising from a very large perennial root, attain a 
height of from 3 to 9 feet, and are erect and branched, green at' first, then red- 
dish. If a piece of the stem is examined, the pith will be seen to be divided 
into disk-shaped parts with hollow spaces between them. The smooth leaves are 
borne on short stems and are about 5 inches long and 2 to 3 inches wide, ovate 
or ovate oblong, acute at the apex, and the margins entire. The long-stalked 
dusters of whitish flowers, which appear from July to September, are from 3 to 
4 inches in length, the flowers numerous and borne on reddish stems. In about 
two months the berries will have matured and assumed a rich dark-purple color. 



^Phytolacca americana L. by right of priority should be accepted, but P. 
decandra L. is used in conformity with the Pharmacopoeia. 
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These smooth and shining purple berries are globular, flattened at both ends, 
and contain black seeds embedded in a rich crimson juice. (Fig. 7.) This plant 
belongs to the pokeweed family (Phytolaccacese). 



Fig. 7. — Pokeweed {Phytolacca dccandra), flowering and fruiting branch. 

Description of root. — Pokeweed has a very thick, long, fleshy root, conical in 
shape and branched (fig.. 8), very much resembling that of horseradish, and 
poisonous. In commerce it usually occurs in transverse or lengthwise slices, 
the outside a yellowish brown and finely wrinkled 
lengthwise, and thickly encircled with lighter colored 
ridges. It breaks with a fibrous fracture and is yel- 
lowish gray within. The transverse slices show many 
concentric rings. There is a slight odor and the taste 
is sweetish and acrid. The root when powdered causes 
sneezing. 

Collection^ prices, and uses. — The root of the poke- 
weed, which is oflicial in the United States Pharma- 
copoeia, is collected in the latter part of autumn, thor- 
oughly cleaned, cut into transverse or lengthwise slices, 
and carefully dried. It brings from 2^ to 4 cents a 
pound. 

The root is used for its alterative properties in 
treating various diseases of the skin and blood, and in 
certain cases in relieving pain and allaying inflamma- 
tion. It also acts upon the l)owels and causes vom- 

FiG. 8. — Pokeweed root. 

itmg. 

The berries when fully matured are also used in medicine. 

The young and tender shoots of the pokeweed are eaten in spring, like as- 
paragus, but bad results may follow if they are not thoroughly cooked or if 
they are cut too close to the root. 
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SOAPWORT. 
8aponaria officinalis L. 

Other common names. — Saponaria, saponary, common soapwort, bouncing-bet, 
soaproot, bruisevvort, Boston pink, chimney-pink, crow-soap, hedge-pink, old- 
maid's-pink, fuller*s-herb, lady-by-the-gate, London-pride, latherwort, mock- 
gilliflower, scourwort, sheepweed, sweet-betty, wild sweet-william, woods-phlox, 
world's-wonder. 

Habitat and range. — By one or another of its many common names this plant, 
naturalized from Europe, is known almost everywhere, occurring along roadsides 
and in waste places. 

Description of plant. — Soapwort is a rather pretty herbaceous perennial, 1 to 
2 feet high, and belonging to the pink family (Silenacece). Its smooth, stout, 
and erect stem is leafy and only sparingly branched, the leaves ovate, 2 to 3 
inches long, smooth, prominently ribbed, and pointed at the apex. The bright- 
looking, crowded clusters of pink (or in shady localities whitish) flowers appear 
from about June until far along in September. The five petals of the corolla 
are furnished with long ** claws," or, in other words, they are narrowly length- 
ened toward the base and inserted within the tubular and pale-green calyx. 
The seed capsule is oblong and one-celled. (PI. Ill, fig. 4.) 

Description of root. — Soapwort spreads by means of its stolons, or under- 
ground runners. But the roots, which are rather long, are the parts employed 
in medicine. These are cylindrical, tapering toward the apex, more or less 
branched, and wrinkled lengthwise. (PI. Ill, fig. 4.) The whitish wood is 
covered with a brownish red, rather thick bark, and the root breaks with a 
short, smooth fracture. It is at first sweetish, bitter, and mucilaginous, fol- 
lowed by a persistently acrid taste, but it has no odor. 

Collection^ prices, and uses. — ^As already indicated, .the roots, without the run- 
ners, should be collected either in spring or autumn. With water they form a 
lather, like soap, whence the common names soapwort, soaproot, latherwort, etc., 
are derived. The price ranges from 5 to 10 cents a pound. The roots are 
employed in medicine for their tonic, alterative, and diaphoretic properties. The 
leaves are also used. 

GOLDENSEAL. 

Hydrastis canadensis L. 

Pharmacopceial name. — Hydrastis. 

Other common names. — Yellowroot, yellow puccoon, orange-root, yellow In- 
dian-paint, turmeric-root, Indian turmeric, Ohio curcuma, ground-raspberry, eye- 
root, eye-balm, yellow-eye, jaundice-root, Indian-dye. 

Habitat and range. — ^This native forest plant occurs in patches in high, open 
woods, and usually on hillsides or bluffs affording natural drainage, from 
southern New York to Minnesota and western Ontario, south to Georgia and 
Missouri. 

Goldenseal is now becoming scarce throughout its range. Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, and West Virginia have been the greatest goldenseal-producing States. 

Description of plant. — Goldenseal is a perennial plant belonging to the same 
family as the buttercup, namely, the crowfoot family (Ranunculacea?). It 
has a thick yellow rootstock, which sends up an erect hairy stem about 1 foot 
in height, surrounded at the base by 2 or 3 yellowish scales. The yellow color 
of the roots and scales extends up the stem so far as it is covered by soil, while 
the portion of the stem above ground has a purplish color. The stem, which 
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has only two leaves, seems to fork at the top, one branch bearing a large leaf 
and the other a smaller one and a flower. A third leaf, which is much smaller 
than the other two and stemless, is occasionally produced. The leaves are 
palmately 5 to 9 lobed, the lobes broad, acute, sharply and unequally toothed ; 
they are prominently veined on the lower surface, and at flowering time, when 
they are very much wrinkled, they are only partially developed, but they con- 
tinue to expand until they are from 6 to 8 inches in diameter, becoming thinner 
in texture and smoother. The upper leaf subtends or incloses the flower bud. 

The greenish white 
flower appears about 
April or May, but it is 
of short duration, last- 
ing only five or six 
days. It is less than 
half an inch in diame- 
ter and, instead of pet- 
als, has three small 
petal-like sepals, which 
fall away as soon as 
the flower expands, 
leaving only the nu- 
merous stamens (as 
many as 40 or 50), in 
the center of which 
are about a dozen pis- 
tils, which finally de- 
velop into a round, 
fleshy, berry-like head 
which ripens in July 
or August. The fruit 
when ripe turns a 
bright red and resem- 
bles a large raspberry, 
whence the common 
name ** ground-rasp- 
berry" is derived. It 
contains from 10 to 20 
small, black, shining, 
hard seeds. (Fig. 9.) 
Description of root- 
stoclc. — The fresh root- 
FiG. 9.— Goldenseal {Hydrastis canadensis) , flowering plant and fruit. S t O C k of goldenseal, 

which has a rank, 
nauseating odor, is bright yellow, both internally and externally, with fibrous 
yellow rootlets produced from the sides. It is from 1^ to 2^ inches in length, 
from one-fourth to three-fourths of an inch in thickness, and contains a large 
amount of yellow juice. (Fig. 10.) 

In the dried state the rootstock is crooked, knotty, and wrinkled, from 1 to 
2 inches in length, and from one-eighth to one- third of an inch in diameter. It 
is of a dull-brown color on the outside and breaks with a clean, short, resinous 
fracture, showing a lemon-yellow color inside. After the rootstock has been 
kept for some time it will become greenish yellow or brown internally and 
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its quality impaired. Tlie cup-like depressions or stem scars on the upper 
surface of the rootstock resemble the imprint of a seal, whence the most popular 
name of the plant, goldenseal, is derived. The rootstock as found in commerce 
is almost bare, the fibrous rootlets, which in drying become very wiry and 
brittle, breaking off readily and leaving only small protuberances. 

The odor of the dried rootstock, while not so pronounced as in the fresh 
material, is peculiar, narcotic, and disagreeable. The taste is exceedingly 
bitter, and when the rootstock is chewed there is a i>ersistent acridity, which 
causes an abundant flow of saliva. 

Collection, prices, and uses. — The root should be collected in autumn after 
the seeds have ripened, freed from soil, and carefully dried. After a dry season 
goldenseal dies down soon after the fruit is mature, so that it often hap- 
pens that by the end of September not a trace of the plant remains above 
ground ; but if the season has been moist, the plant 
sometimes persists to the beginning of winter. The 
price of goldenseal ranges from $1 to ^1..50 a pound. 

Goldenseal, which is official in the United States 
Pharmacopoeia, is a useful drug in digestive disor- 
ders and in certain catarrhal aiffections of the mu- 
cous membranes, in the latter instance being admin- 
istered both internally and locally. 

Cultivation. — Once so abundant in certain parts 
of the country, especially in the Ohio Valley, golden- 
seal is now becoming scarce throughout its range, 
and in consequence of the increased demand for the 
root, both at home and abroad, its cultivation must 
sooner or later be more generally undertaken in 
order to satisfy the needs of medicine. In some 
parts of the country the cultivation of goldenseal is 
already under way. 

The first thing to be considered in growing this 
plant is to furnish it, as nearly as possible, the con- 
ditions to which it has been accustomed in its na- 
tive forest home. This calls for a well-drained soil, 
rich in humus, and partially shaded. Goldenseal 
stands transplanting well, and the easiest way to 

propagate it is to bring the plants in from the forest '''''■ ^^-^^^'^^^^' '^^^^^• 
and transplant them to a properly prepared location, or to collect the rootstocks 
and to cut them into as many pieces as there are buds, planting these pieces in a 
deep, loose, w^ell-prepared soil, and mulching, adding new mulch each year to 
renew the humus. With such a soil the cultivation of goldenseal is simple, and 
it will be necessary chiefiy to keep down the weeds. 

The plants may be grown in rows 1 foot apart and 6 inches apart in the row, 
or they may be grown in beds 4 to 8 feet wide, with walks between. Artificial 
shade will be necessary, and this is supplied by the erection of lath sheds. The 
time required to obtain a marketalile crop is from two to three years. 

Detailed information regarding the experiments made by the Department will 
be found in another publication.* 

« Bulletin 51, Part VI, Bureau of Plant Industry, " Goldenseal." 
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GOLDTHREAD. 

Coptis trifoUa (L.) Salisb. 

Other common names. — Coptis, cankerroot, mouthroot, yellowroot. 
Habitat and range. — This pretty little perennial is native in damp, mossy 
woods and bogs from Canada and Alaska south to Maryland and Minnesota. It 
is most common in the New England States, northern New York and Michigan, 
and in Canada, where it frequents the dark sphagnum swamps, cold bogs, and 
the shade of dense forests of cedars, pines, and other evergreens. 

Description of plant. — Anyone familiar with this attractive little plant will 
agree that it is well named. The roots of goldthread, running not far beneath 
the surface of the ground, are indeed like so many tangled threads of gold. 
The plant in the general appearance of its leaves and flowers very closely re- 
sembles the strawberry plant. It is of low growth, only 3 to 6 inches in height, 
and belongs to the crowfoot family (RanunculacesB). The leaves are all basal, 
and are borne on long, slender stems ; they are evergreen, dark green and shining 
on the upper surface and lighter green beneath, divided into three parts, which 
are prominently veined and toothed. A single small, white, star-shaped flower 

is borne at the ends of 
the flowering stalks, ap- 
pearing from May to Au- 
gust. (Fig. 11.) The 5 
to 7 sepals or lobes of the 
calyx are white and like 
I)etals, and the petals of 
the corolla, 5 to 7 in 
number, are smaller, club 
shaped, and yellow at 
the base. The seed pods 
are stalked, oblong, 
compressed, spreading, 
tipped with the persist- 

FiG.n.-GoldthTe&d {Coptis trifolia). After Lloyd's Drugs and Medl- ^"* Style, and COn taming 
eines of North America. small black seeds. 

Description of root.— 
Goldthread has a long, slender, creeping root, which is much branched and fre- 
quently matted. (Fig. 11.) The color of these roots is a bright golden yellow. 
As found in the stores, goldthread consists usually of tangled masses of these 
golden-yellow roots, mixed with the leaves and stems of the plant, but the root is 
the part prescribed for use. The root is bitter and has no odor. 

Collection, prices, and uses. — The time for collecting goldthread is in au- 
tumn. After removing the covering of dead leaves and moss, the creeping 
yellow roots of goldthread will be seen very close to the surface of the 
ground, from which they can be very easily pulled. They should, of course, be 
carefully dried. As already stated, although the roots and rootlets are the 
parts to be used, the commercial article is freely mixed with the leaves and 
stems of the plant. Evidences of the pine-woods home of this plant, in the form 
of pine needles and bits of moss, are often seen in the goldthread received for 
market. Goldthread brings from GO to 70 cents a pound. 

The Indians and early white settlers used this little root as a remedy for 
various forms of ulcerated and sore mouth, and it is still used as a wash or 
gargle for affections of this sort. It is also employed as a bitter tonic. 

Goldthread was official in the United States Pharmacopoeia from 1820 to 1880. 
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BLACK COHOSH. 
Cimicifuga racemosa (L.) Nutt. 

Synonym, — Actaea racemosa L. 

Pharmacopoeial name, — Cimicifuga. 

Other common names. — Black snakeroot, bugbane, bugwort, rattle-snakeroot, 
rattleroot, rattleweed, rattletop, rich weed, squawroot. 

Habitat and range. — Although preferring the shade of rich woods, black 
cohosh will grow occasionally in sunny situations in fence corners and woodland 
pastures. It is most abundant in the Ohio Valley, but it occurs from Maine 
to Wisconsin, south 
along the Allegheny 
Mountains to Geor- 
gia, and westward to 
Missouri. 

Description of 
plant. — Rising to a 
height of 3 to 8 feet, 
the showy, delicate- 
flowered spikes of the 
black cohosh tower 
above most of the 
other woodland 
flowers, making it a 
conspicuous plant in 
the woods and one 
that can be easily 
recognized. 

Black cohosh is 
an indigenous peren- 
nial plant belonging 
to the same family 
as the goldenseal, 
namely, the cTOwfoot 
family (Ranuncula- 
ceae). The tall stem, 
sometimes 8 feet in 
height, is rather 
slender and leafy, the 
leaves consisting of 

three leaflets, which 

js 1 3 J Fig. 12.— Black cohosh {(Hmicifuga racemosa), leaves, flowering spikes, 
are again divided and rootstock. 

into threes. The leaf- 
lets are about 2 inches long, ovate, sharp pointed at the apex, thin and smooth, 
variously lobed, and the margins sharply toothed. The graceful, spikelike ter- 
minal cluster of flowers, which is produced from June to August, is from 6 inches 
to 2 feet in length. (Fig. 12.) Attractive as these flower clusters are to the eye, 
they generally do not prove attractive very long to those who may gather them 
for their beauty, since the flowers emit an offensive odor, which accounts for 
some of the common names applied to this plant, namely, bugbane and bugwort,. 
it having been thought that this odor was efficacious in driving away bugs.. 
The flowers do not all open at one time, and thus there may be seen buds, blos- 
soms, and seed pods on one spike. The buds are white and globular, and as; 
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they expand in flower' there is practically nothing to the flower but very numer- 
ous white stamens and the pistil, but the stamens spread out aroimd the pistil 
in such a manner as to give to the spike a somewhat feathery or fluffy appear- 
ance which is very attractive. The seed pods are dry, thick and leathery, ribbed, 
and about one-fourth of an inch long, with a small beak at the end. The 
smooth brown seeds are inclosed within the pods in two rows. Anyone going 
through the woods in winter may find the seed pods, full of seeds, still clinging 
to the dry, dead stalk, and the rattling of the seeds in the pods as the wind 
passes over them has given rise to the common names rattle-snakeroot (not 
"rattlesnake "-root), rattleweed, rattletop, and rattleroot. 

Description of root stock, — ^The rootstock (fig. 12) is large, horizontal, and 
knotty or rough and irregular in appearance. The upper surface of the root- 
stock is covered with numerous round scars and stumps, the remains of former 
leaf stems, and on the fresh rootstocks may be seen the young, pinkish white 
buds which are to furnish the next season's growth. From the lower part of the 
rootstock long, fleshy roots are produced. The fresh rootstock is very dark 
reddish brown on the outside, white within, showing a large central pith from 
which radiate rays of a woody texture, and on breaking the larger roots also 
the woody rays will be seen in the form of a cross. On drying, the rootstock 
becomes hard and turns much darker, both internally and externally, but the 
peculiar cross formation of the woody rays in both rootstock and roots, being 
lighter in color, is plainly seen without the aid of a magnifying glass. The 
roots in drying become wiry and brittle and break off very readily. Black 
cohosh has a heavy odor and a bitter, acrid taste. 

Collection, prices, and uses. — The root should be collected after the fruit has 
ripened, usually in September. The price ranges from 2 to 3 cents a pound. 

The Indians had long regarded black cohosh as a valuable medicinal plant, 
not only for the treatment of snake bites, but it was also a very popular remed.v 
among their women, and it is to-day considered of value as an alterative, 
emmenagogue, and sedative, and is recognized as official in the United States 
Pharmacopoeia. 

OREGON GRAPE. 

Berheris aquifolium Pursh. 

Pharmacopoeial name. — Berheris. 

Other common names. — Rocky Mountain grape, holly-leaved barberry, Cali- 
fornia barberry, trailing Mahonia. 

Habitat and range. — ^This shrub is native in woods in rich soil among rocks 
from Colorado to the Pacific Ocean, but it is especially abundant in Oregon 
and northern California. 

Description of plant. — Oregon grape is a low^growing shrub, resembling some- 
what the familiar Christmas holly of the Eastern States, and, in fact, was first 
designated as "mountain-holly" by members of the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion on their way through the western country. It belongs to the barberry 
family (Berberidaceae), and grows about 2 to 6 feet in height, the branches 
sometimes trailing. The leaves consist of from 5 to 9 leaflets, borne in pairs, 
with an odd leaflet at the summit. They are from 2 to 3 inches long and about 
1 inch wide, evergreen, thick, leathery, oblong or oblong ovate in outline, smooth 
and shining above, the margins provided with thorny spines or teeth. The 
numerous small yellow flowers appear in April or May and are borne in erect, 
•clustered heads. The fruit consists of a cluster of blue or bluish purple 
berries, having a pleasant taste, and each containing from three to nine 
<P1. IV, fig. 1.) 
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Other species. — While Berberis aquifoUum is generally designated as the 
source of Oregon grape root, other species of Berberis are met with in the 
market under the name grape root, and their use is sanctioned by the United 
States Pharmacopoeia. 

The species most commonly collected with Berberis aquifoUum is B. nervosa 
Pursh, which is also found in woods from California northward to Oregon and 
Washington. This is 9 to 10 inches in height, with a conspicuously jointed 
stem and 11 to 17 bright-green leaflets. 

Another species of Berberis, B. pinnata Lag., attains a height of from a few 
inches to 5 feet, with from 5 to 9, but sometimes more, leaflets, which are shining 
above and paler beneath. This resembles aquifoUum very closely and is often 
mistaken for it, but it is said that it has not been used by the medical profes- 
sion, unless in local practice.** The root also is about the same size as that of 
aquifoUum^ while the root of nervosa is smaller. 

Some works speak of Berberis repens Lindl. as another species often collected 
with aquifoUum^ but in the latest botanical manuals no such species is recog- 
nized, B, repens being given simply as a synonym for B. aquifoUum, 

Description of rootstock, — ^The rootstock and roots of Oregon grape are more 
or less knotty, in irregular pieces of varying lengths, and about an inch or less 
in diameter, with brownish bark and hard and tough yellow wood, showing a 
small pith and narrow rays. Oregon grape root has a very bitter taste and 
very slight odor. 

Collection, prices, and uses. — Oregon grape root is collected in autumn and 
brings from 10 to 12 cents a pound. The bark should not be removed from the 
rootstocks, as the Pharmacopoeia directs that such roots be rejected. 

This root has long been used in domestic practice throughout the West as a 
tonic and blood purifier, and is now ofllcial in the United States Pharmacopoeia. 

The berries are used in making preserves and cooling drinks. 

BLUE COHOSH. 
Caulophyllum thaUctroides (L.) Michx. 

Other cotnmon names. — Caulophyllum, pappoose-root, squawroot, blueberry- 
root, blue ginseng, yellow ginseng. (PI. IV, fig. 2.) 

Habitat and range, — Blue cohosh is found in the deep rich loam of shady 
woods from New Brunswick to South Carolina, westward to Nebraska, being 
abundant especially throughout the Allegheny Mountain region. 

Description of plant. — This member of the barberry family (Berberidaceae) is 
a perennial herb, 1 to 3 feet in height, and indigenous to this country. It bears 
at the top one large, almost stemless leaf, which is triternately compound — 
that is, the main leaf stem divides into three stems, which again divide into 
threes, and each division bears three leaflets. Sometimes there is a smaller 
leaf, but similar to the other, at the base of the flowering branch. The leaflets 
are thin in texture, oval, oblong, or obovate, and 3 to 5 lobed. 

In the early stage of its growth this plant is covered with a sort of bluish 
green bloom, but it gradually loses this and becomes smooth. The flowers are 
borne in a small terminal panicle or head, and are small and greenish yellow. 
They appear from April to May, while the leaf is still small. The globular 
seeds, which ripen about August, are borne on stout stalks in membranous 
capsules and' resemble dark-blue berries. 



King's American Dispensatory, Vol. I, 1898, from Berber i da cejp, by C. (J. 
and J. U. Lloyd, 1878. 
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Description of rootstock. — The thick crooked rootstock of blue cohosh is almost 
concealed by the mass of matted roots which surrounds it. There are numerous 
cup-shaped scars and small branches on the upper surface of the rootstock, 
while the lower surface gives off numerous long, crooked, matted roots. Some 
of the scars are depressed below the surface of the rootstock, while others are 
raised above it. The outside is brownish and the inside tough and woody. 
Blue cohosh possesses a slight odor and a sweetish, somewhat bitter and acrid 
taste. In the powdered state it causes sneezing. 

•Collection, prices, and uses. — The root is dug in the fall. Very often the roots 
of goldenseal or twinleaf are found mixed with those of blue cohosh. The price 
of blue cohosh root ranges from 2^ to 4 cents a pound. 

Blue cohosh, oflScial in the United States 
Pharmacopoeia for 1890, is used as a demulcent, 
antispasmodic, emmenagogue, and diuretic. 

TWINLEAF. 



Jeffersonia (Jiphylla (L.) Pers. 

Other common names. — Jeflfersonia, rheuma- 
tism-root, helmetpod, ground-squirrel pea, yel- 
lowroot. 

Habitat and range, — ^Twinleaf inhabits rich 
shady woods from New York to Virginia and 
westward to Wisconsin. 

Description of plant. — ^This native herbaceous 
perennial is only about 6 to 8 inches in height 
when in flower. At the fruiting stage it is 
frequently 18 inches in height. It is one of our 
early spring plants, and its white flower, resem- 
bling that of bloodroot, is produced as early as 
April. 

The long-stemmed, smooth leaves, produced in 
pairs and arising from the base of the plant, 
are rather oddly formed. They are about 3 to 
6 inches long, 2 to 4 inches wide, heart shaped 
or kidney shaped, but parted lengthwise into two 
lobes or divisions, really giving the appearance 
of two leaves ; hence the common name " twinleaf." The flower with its eight 
oblong, spreading white petals measures about 1 inch across, and is borne 
at the summit of a slender stalk arising from the root. The many-seeded 
capsule is about 1 inch long, leathery, somewhat pear shaped, and opening 
halfway around near the top, the upper part forming a sort of lid. (Fig. 13.) 
Twinleaf belongs to the barberry family ( Berber idaceae). 

Description of rootstock. — Twinleaf has a horizontal rootstock, with man.v 
fibrous, much-matted roots, and is very similar to that of blue cohosh, but not 
so long. It is thick, knotty, yellowish brown externally, with a resinous bark, 
and internally yellowish. The inner portion is nearly tasteless, but the bark 
has a bitter and acrid taste. 

Collection, prices, and uses. — The rootstock Is collected in autumn, and is used 
as a diuretic, alterative, antispasmodic, and a stimulating diaphoretic. Large 
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doses are said to be emetic and smaller doses tonic and exi)ectorant. The price 
paid for twinleaf root ranges from about 5 to 7 cents a pound. 

MAY-APPLE. 

Podophyllum peltatnm L. 

Phannacopceial name, — Podophyllum. 

Other common names. — Mandrake, wild mandrake, American mandrake, 
wild lemon, ground-lemon, hog-apple, devil's-apple. Indian apple, raccoon-berry, 
duck's-foot, umbrella-plant, vegetable calomel. 

Habitat and range. — ^The May-apple is an indigenous plant, fovmd in low 
woods, usually grow- 
ing in patches, from 
western Quebec to 
Minnesota, south to 
Florida and Texas. 

Description of 
plant. — A patch of 
May-apple can be dis- 
tinguished from afar, 
the smooth, dark-green 
foliage and close and 
even stand making it 
a conspicuous feature 
of the woodland vege- 
tation. 

May-apple is a per- 
ennial plant, and be- 
longs to the barberry 
family ( Berberida- 
ceie). It is erect, and 
grows about 1 foot in 
height. The leaves are 
only two in number, 
circular in outline, but 
with five to seven deep 

lobes, the lobes 2 cleft, p^^ 14.— May-apple {PodopkyUum peltatuvi), upper portion of plant 
and toothed at the with flower, and rootstock. 

apex ; they are dark 

green above, the lower surface lighter green and somewhat hairy or smooth, some- 
times 1 foot in diameter, and borne on long leafstalks which are fixed to the cen- 
ter of the leaf, giving it an umbrella-like appearance. The waxy-white, solitarj^ 
flower, sometimes 2 inches in diameter, appears in May, nodding on its short stout 
stalk, generally right between the two large umbrella-like leaves, which shade 
it and hide it from view. (Fig. 14.) The fruit which follows is lemon shaped, 
at first green, then yellow, about 2 inches in length, and edible, although 
when eaten immoderately it is known to have produced bad effects. 

In a patch of May-apple plants there are always a number of sterile or 
flowerless stalks, which bear leaves similar to those of the flowering plants. 

Description of rootstock. — The horizontally creeping rootstock of May-apple 
(fig. 14), when taken from the ground, is from 1 to 6 feet or more in length, 
flexible, smooth, and round, dark brown on the outside and whitish and 
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fleshy within ; at intervals of a few inches are thicliened joints, on the upper 
surface of which are round stem scars and on the lower side a tuft of rather 
stout roots. Sometimes the rootstock bears lateral branches. The dried 
rootstock, as it occurs in the stores, is in irregular, somewhat cylindrical 
pieces, smooth or somewhat wrinkled, yellowish brown or dark brown exter- 
nally, whitish to pale brown internally, breaking with a short sharp fracture, 
the surface of which is mealy. The odor is slight and the taste at first 
sweetish, becoming very bitter and acrid. 

Collection, prices, and uses. — ^The proper time for collecting the rootstock 
Is in the latter half of September or in October. The price paid for May- 
apple root ranges from 3 to 6 cents a iwund. 

May-apple root, which is recognized as oflicial in the United States Phar- 
macopoeia, is an active cathartic, and was known as such to the Indians. 

CANADA MOON8EED. 
Menispermum canadense L. 

Other common names, — Menispermum, yellow parilla, Texas sarsaparilla, yel- 
low sarsaparilla, vine-maple. (PI. IV, fig. 3.) 

Habitat and range, — Canada moonseed is usually found along streams in 
woods, climbing over bushes, its range extending from Canada to Georgia and 
Arkansas. 

Description of plant, — ^This native perennial woody climber reaches a length 
of from 6 to 12 feet, the round, rather slender stem bearing very broad, slender- 
stalked leaves. These leaves are from 4 to 8 inches wide, smooth and green on 
the upper surface and paler beneath, roundish in outline and entire, or some- 
times lobed and resembling the leaves of some of our maples, whence the com- 
mon name "vine-maple" is probably derived. The bases of the leaves are 
generally heart shaped and the apex pointed or blunt. In July the loose clusters 
of small yellowish or greenish white flowers are produced, followed in September 
by bunches of black one-seeded fruit, covered with a "bloom" and very much 
resembling grapes. Canada moonseed belongs to the moonseed family (Meni- 
spermacese). 

Description of rootstock, — ^The rootstock and roots are employed in medicine. 
In the stores it will be found in long, straight pieces, sometimes 3 feet in length, 
only about one-fourth of an inch in thickness, yellowish brown or grayish brown, 
finely wrinkled lengthwise, and giving off fine, hairlike, branched, brownish 
roots from joints which occur every inch or so. The inside shows a distinct 
white pith of variable thickness and a yellowish white wood with broad, porous 
wood rays, the whole breaking with a tough, woody fracture. It has practically 
no odor, but a bitter taste. 

Collection, prices, and uses. — Canada moonseed is collected in autumn, and 
brings from 4 to 8 cents a pound. It is used as a tonic, alterative, and diuretic, 
and was oflicial in the United States Pharmacopoeia for 1890. 

BLOODROOT. 
Sanguinaria canadensis L. 

Pharmacopceial name. — Sanguinaria. 

Other common names. — Redroot, red puccoon, red Indian-paint, puccoon-root, 
coonroot, white puccoon, pauson, snakebite, sweet-slumber, tetterwort, tur- 
meric. 

Habitat and range, — Bloodroot is found in rich, open woods from Canada 
south to Florida and west to Arkansas and Nebraska. 
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Description of p/awi.— This indigenous plant is among the earliest of our 
spring flowers, the waxy-white blossom, enfolded by the grayish green leaf, 
usually making its appearance early in April. The stem and root contain a 
blood-red juice. Bloodroot is a perennial, and belongs to the same family as 
the opium poppy, the Papaveraceae. Each bud on the thick, horizontal root- 
stock produces but a single leaf and a flowering scai>e, reaching about 6 inches 
in height (flg. 15). The plant is smooth, and both stem and leaves, especially 
when young, present a grayish green appearance, being covered with a " bloom *' 
such as is found on some fruits. The leaves are palmately 5 to 9 lobed, the 
lobes either cleft at the apex or having a wavy margin, and are borne on leaf 
stems about 6 to 14 inches long. After the plants have 
ceased flowering the leaves, at first only 3 inches long 
and 4 to 5 inches broad, continue to expand until they 
are about 4 to 7 inches long and 6 to 12 inches broad. 
The under side of the leaf is paler than the upper side 
and shows prominent veins. The flower measures about 
1 inch across, is white, rather waxlike in appearance, 
with numerous golden-yellow stamens in the center. The 
petals soon fall off, and the oblong, narrow seed pod de- 
velops, attaining a length of about an inch. 

Description of rootstock. — When dug out of the ground 
bloodroot is rather thick, round, and fleshy, slightly 
curved at the. ends, and contains a quantity of blood-red 
juice. It is from 1 to 4 inches in length, from ^ to 1 
inch in thickness, externally reddish brown, Internally a 
bright-red blood color, and produces many thick, orange- 
colored rootlets. (Fig. 15.) 

The rootstock shrinks considerably in drying, the out- 
side turning dark brown and the inside orange-red or 
yellowish with numerous small red dots, and it breaks 
with a short, sharp fracture. It has but a slight odor, 
and the taste is bitter and acrid and very persistent. 
The powdered root causes sneezing. 

Collection^ prices, and uses. — The rootstock should be Fig. is.— Bloodroot (San- 
collected in autumn, after the leaves have died, and after f**^"""^^ Tnf^wUh 
curing it should be stored in a dry place, as it rapidly rootstock. ^* 
deteriorates if allowed to become moist. Age also im- 
pairs its activity. The price paid to collectors for this root ranges from about 
5 to 10 cents a pound. 

Bloodroot was well known to the American Indians, who used the red juice 
as a dye for skins and baskets and for painting their faces and bodies. It is 
official in the United States Pharmacopoeia, and is used as a tonic, alterative, 
stimulant, and emetic. 

HYDRANGEA. 

Hydrangea arhorescens L. 

Other common names. — Wild hydrangea, seven-barks. 

Habitat and range. — Hydrangea frequents rocky river banks and ravines 
from the southern part of New York to Florida, and westward to Iowa and Mis- 
souri, being especially abundant in the valley of the Delaware and southward. 

Description of plant. — Hydrangea is an indigenous shrub, 5 to 6 feet or more 
in height, with weak twigs, slender leaf stems and thin leaves. It belongs to the 
hydrangea family (Hydrangeacese). The leaves are oval or sometimes heart 
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shaped, 3 to 6 inches long, sharply toothed, green on both sides, the upper smooth 
and the lower sometimes hairy. The shrub is in floweV from June to July, pro- 
ducing loose, branching, terminal heads of small, greenish white flowers, fol- 
lowed by membranous, usually 2-celled capsules, which contain numerous seeds. 
(PI. IV, fig. 4.) Sometimes hydrangea will flower a second time, early in fall. 

A peculiar characteristic of this shrub, and one that has given rise to the 
common name " seven-barks," is the peeling off of the stem bark, which comes 
off in several successive layers of thin, different colored bark. 

Description of root. — The root is roughly branched and when first taken from 
the ground is very juicy, but after drying it becomes hard. The smooth white 
and tough wood is covered with a thin, pale-yellow or light-brown bark, which 
readily scales off. The wood is tasteless, but the bark has a pleasant aromatic 
taste, becoming somewhat pungent. 

Collection, prices, and uses. — Hydrangea root is collected in autumn, and as it 
becomes very tough after drying and^ diflScult to bruise it is best to cut the 
root in short transverse pieces while it is fresh and still juicy and dry it in 
this way. The price ranges from 2 to 7 cents a pound. 

Hydrangea has diuretic properties and is said to have been much used by 
the Cherokees and early settlers in calculous complaints. 

INDIAN-PHYSIC. 
Porteranthus trifoliatus (L.) Britton. 

Synonym. — Oillenia trifoliata Moench. 

Other common names. — Gillenia, bowman's-root, false ipecac, western drop- 
wort, Indian-hippo. 

Habitat and range. — Indian-physic is native in rich woods from New York to 
Michigan, south to Georgia and Missouri. 

Description of plant. — ^The reddish stems of this slender, graceful perennial of 
the rose family (Rosacese) are about 2 to 3 feet high, several erect and branched 
stems being produced from the same root. The leaves are almost stemless and 
trifoliate ; that is, composed of three leaflets. They are ovate or lanceolate, 2 
to 3 inches long, narrowed at the base, smooth, and toothed. The nodding, white 
or pinkish flowers are few, produced in loose terminal clusters from May to 
July. (PI. V, flg. 1.) The five petals are long, narrowed or tapering toward the 
base, white or pinkish, and inserted in the tubular, somewhat bell-shaped, red- 
tinged calyx. The seed pods are slightly hairy. 

At the base of the leaf stems are small leaflike parts, called stipules, which 
in this species are very small, linear, and entire. In the following species, 
which is very similar to trifoliatus and collected with it, the stipules, however, 
are so much larger that they form a prominent character, which has given rise 
to its specific name, stipulatus. 

Porteranthus stipulatus (Muhl.) Britton (Syn. Oillenia stipulacea Nutt.) is 
found in similar situations as P. trifoliatus, but generally farther west, its range 
extending from western New York to Indiana and Kansas, south to Alabama, 
Louisiana, and Indian Territory. The general appearance of this plant is very 
similar to that of P. trifoliatus. It grows to about the same height, but is gen- 
erally more hairy, the leaflets narrower and more deeply toothed, and the 
flowers perhaps a trifle smaller. The stipules, however, will generally serve to 
distinguish it. These are large, broad, ovate, acute at the apex, sharply and 
deeply notched, and so much like leaves that but for their position at the base 
of the leaf stems they might easily be mistaken for them. 

With the exception of the name American ipecac applied to this plant, the 
common names of Porteranthus trifoliatus are also used for P. stipulatus. 
The roots of both species are collected and used for the same purposes. 
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Description of roots. — The root of Portcrauthus trifoliatus is thick and 
knotty, with many smoothish, reddish brown rootlets (PI. V, fig. 1), the latter 
in drying becoming wrinkled lengthwise and sliowing a few transverse fissures 
or breaks in the bark, 
and the interior white 
and woody. There is 
practically no odor, and 
the woody i)ortion is 
tasteless, but the bark, 
which is readily separ- 
able, is bitter, increasing 
the flow of saliva. 

Porteranthus stipulatus 
has a larger, more knotty 
root, with rootlets that 
are more wavy, con- 
stricted, or marked with 
numerous transverse 
rings, and the bark fis- 
sured or breaking from 
the white woody portion 
at frequent intervals. 

Collection, prices, and 
uses. — The roots of both 
sfjecies are collected in 
autumn. The price ranges 
from 2 to 4 cents a pound. 
Indian-physic or bow- 
man's root, as these 
names imply, was a popu- 
lar remedy with the In- 
dians, who used it as an 
emetic. From them the 
white settlers learned of 

its properties, and it is fig. 16.— Wild indigo (i^ap^ma tmctoria), branch showing flowers 
still used for its emetic and seed pods. (Modified from Barton's Vegetable Materia 
action. This drug was at Medica.) 

one time official in the United States Tharmacopceia, from 1820 to 1880. Its 
action is said to resemble that of ipecac. 

WILD INDIGO. 
Baptisia tinctoria (L.) R. Br. 

Other common names. — Baptisia, indigo-weed, yellow indigo, American indigo, 
yellow broom, indigo-broom, clover-broom, broom-clover, horsefiy-weed, shoofiy, 
rattlebush. 

Habitat and range. — This native herb grows on dry, poor land, and is found 
from Maine to Minnesota, south to Florida and Louisiana. 

Description of plant. — Many who have been brought up in the country will 
recognize in the wild indigo the plant so frequently used by farmers, especially 
in Virginia and Maryland, to keep flies away from horses, bunches of it being 
fastened to the harness for this purpose. 

Wild indigo grows about 2 to 3 feet in height, and the cloverlike blossoms and 
leaves will show at once that it belongs to the same family as the common 
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clover, namely, the pea family (Fabacese). It is an erect, much-branched, 
very leafy plant, of compact growth, the 3-leaved, bluish green foliage some- 
what resembling clover leaves. The flowers, as already stated, are like com- 
mon clover flowers — that is, not like clover heads, but the single flowers 
composing these; they are bright yellow, about one-half inch in length, and 
are produced in numerous clusters which appear from June to September. 
The seed i)ods, on stalks longer than the calyx, are nearly globular or ovoid 
and are tipped with an awl-«haped style. (Fig. 16.) 

Another species, said to possess proi>erties similar to those of Baptisia tine- 
toria, and substituted for it, is B, alha R. Br., called the white wild indigo. 
This plant has white flowers and is found in the Southern States and on the 
plains of the Western States. 

Description of root. — Wild indigo has a thick, knotty crown or head, with 
several stem scars, and a round, fleshy root, sending out cylindrical branches 
and rootlets almost 2 feet in length. The white woody interior is covered with 
a thick, dark-brown bark, rather scaly or dotted with small, wartlike excres- 
cences. The i*oot breaks with a tough, flbrous fracture. There is a scarcely 
perceptible odor, and the taste, which resides chiefly in the bark, is nauseous, 
bitter, and acrid. 

Collectiotiy prices, and uses. — The root of wild indigo is collected in autumn, 
and brings from 4 to 8 cents a pound. 

Large doses of wild indigo are emetic and cathartic and may prove dangerous. 
It also has stimulant, astringent, and antiseptic properties, and is used as a 
local application to sores, ulcers, etc. 

The herb is sometimes employed like the root, and the entire plant was 
official from 1830 to 1840. 

In some sections th0 young tender shoots are used for greens, like those of 
the pokeweed, but great care must be exercised to gather them, before they are 
too far advanced in growth, as otherwise bad results will follow. 

A blue coloring matter has been prepared from the plant and used as a sub- 
stitute for indigo, to which, however, it is very much inferior. 

crane's-bill. 
Oeranium waculatum L. 

Pharmacopceial name, — Geranium. 

Other common names. — Spotted crane's-bill, wild crane's-bill, stork's-bill. 
spotted geranium, wild geranium, alumroot, alumbloom, chocolate-flower, crow- 
foot, dovefoot, old-maid's-nightcap, shameface. 

Habitat and range. — Crane's-bill flourishes in low grounds and open woods 
from Newfoundland to Manitoba, south to Georgia and Missouri. 

Description of plant. — This pretty perennial plant belongs to the geranium 
family (Geraniaceae), and will grow sometimes to a height of 2 feet, but more 
generally it is only about a foot in height. The entire plant is more or less 
covered with hairs, and is erect and usually unbranched. The leaves are nearly 
circular or somewhat heart shaped in outline, 3 to 6 inches wide, deeply parted 
into three or five parts, each division again cleft and toothed. The basal 
leaves are borne on long stems, while those above have shorter stems. The 
flowers, which appear from April to June, are borne in a loose cluster; they 
are rose purple, pale or violet purple in color, about 1 inch or li inches wide, 
the petals delicately veined and woolly at the base, and the sepals or calyx lobes 
with a bristle-shaped point, soft-hairy, the margins having a fringe of more 
bristly hairs. The fruit consists of a t)eaked capsule, springing open elastically, 
and dividing into flve cells, each cell containing one seed. (Fig. 17.) 
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Description of rootstock, — When removed from the earth, the nx)tstock of 
crane's-bill (flg. 17) is about 2 to 4 inches long, thick, with numerous branches 
bearing the young buds for next season's growth, and scars showing the remains 
of stems of previous years, brown outside, white and fleshy internally, and with 
several stout roots. When dry, the rootstock turns a darker brown, is finely 
wrinkled externally, and has a rough, spiny appearance, caused by the shrink- 
ing of the buds and branches and the numerous stem scars with which the root is 
studded. Internally it 
is of a somewhat pur- 
plish color. Crane's- 
bill root is without 
odor and the taste is 
very astringent. 

Collect ion f prices, and 
uses, — Crane's-bill root 
depends for its medici- 
nal value on its as- 
tringent properties, and 
as its astringency is 
due to the tannin con- 
tent, the root should, of 
course, be collected at 
that season of the year 
when it is richest in 
that constituent. Ex- 
periments have proved 
that the yield of tan- 
nin in crane's-bill is 
greatest just before 
flowering, which is in 
April or May, accord- 
ing to locality. It 
should, therefore, be 
collected just before 
the flowering period, 
and not, as is commonly 

the case in autumn. Fi«. l".—<'raiit''s-bill (GeramMJn tnoru/crfuwi). flowering plant, sliow- 
n,. ,' ^ ^,, ing also seed pods and rootstock. 

The price of this 

root ranges from 4 to 8 cents a i)ound. 

Crane's-bill root, which is official in the Ignited States Pharmacopijeia, is 
used as a tonic and astringent. 

SENECA SNAKEROOT. 

Polypala senega L. 

Pharmacopceial name. — Senega. 

Other common names. — Senega snakeroot, Seneca-root rattlesnake-root, 
mountain-flax. 

Habitat and range. — Rocky woods and hillsides are the favorite haunts of 
this indigenous plant. It is found in such situations from New Brunswick 
and western New England to Minnesota and the Canadian Rocky Mountains, 
and south along the Allegheny Mountains to North Carolina and Missouri. 

Description of plant. — The perennial root of this useful little plant sends 
«P a number of smooth, slender, erect stems (as many as 15 to 20 or more), 
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sometimes slightly tinged with red, from 6 inches to a foot in height, and 
generally unbranehed. The leaves alternate on the stem, are lance shaped 
or oblong lance shaped, thin in texture, 1 to 2 inches long, and stemless. 
The flowering spikes are borne on the ends of the stems and consist of rather 
crowded, small, greenish white, insignificant flowers. The flowering period 
of Seneca snakeroot is from May to June. The spike blossoms gradually, 
and when the lowermost flowers have already fruited the upper part of the 
spike is still in flower. The seed capsules are small and contain two black, 
somewhat hairy seeds. (Fig. 18.) The short slender stalks supporting these 
seed capsules have a tendency to break off from the main axis before the 
seed is, fully mature, leaving the spike in a rather ragged-looking condition, 
and the yield of seed, therefore, is not very large. Seneca snakeroot belongs to 

the milkwort family 
(Polygalacese). 

A form of Seneca 
snakeroot, growing 
mostly in the North- 
Central States and 
distinguished by its 
taller stems and 
broader leaves, has 
been called Polygala 
senega var. latifolia. 
Description of 
root. — Seneca snake- 
root (fig. 18) is de- 
scribed in the United 
States P h a r m a - 
copoeia as follows : 
** Somewhat cylin- 
drical, tapering, more 
or less flexuous, 3 to 
15 cm. long and 2 to 
8 mm. thick, bearing 
several similar hori- 
zontal branches and 
a few rootlets ; crown 
knotty with numer- 
ous buds and short 
stem remnants ; ex- 

FiG. 18.— Seueea snakeroot ^Po/vfl'ato«e7J€5ra),flowerinK plant with root. i^I*llft"y >^ OW S 

gray or brownish 

yellow, longitudinally wrinkled, usually marked by a keel which is more promi- 
nent in perfectly dry roots near the crown; fracture short, wood light yellow, 
usually excentrically developed; odor slight, nauseating; taste sweetish, after- 
wards acrid." 

The Seneca snakeroots found in commerce vary greatly in size, that obtained 
from the South, which is really the ofpcial drug, being usually light colored and 
small. The principal supply of Seneca snakeroot now comes from Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and farther northward, and this western Seneca snakeroot has a 
much larger, darker root, with a crown or head sometimes measuring 2 or 3 
inches across and the upper part of the root very thick. It is also less twisted 
and not so distinctly keeled. 
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Seneca snakeroot is often much adulterated with the roots of other species 
of Polygala and of other plants. 

Collection, prices^ and uses. — The time for collecting Seneca snakeroot is in 
autumn. Labor conditions play a great part in the rise and fall of prices for 
this drug. It is said that very little Seneca snakeroot has been dug in the 
Northwest during 1906, due to the fact that the Indians and others who usually 
engage in this w^ork were so much in demand as farm hands and railroad 
laborers, which paid them far better than the digging of Seneca snakeroot. 
Collectors receive from about 55 to 70 cents a pound for this root. 

This drug, first brought into prominence as a cure for snake bite among the 
Indians, is now employed as an expectorant, emetic, and diuretic. It is official 
in the Pharmacopoeia of the United States. 



STILLINGIA. 

Stillingia sylvatica L. 

Pharmacopwial name. — Stillingia. 

Other common names. — Queen' s-delight, queen's-root, silverleaf, nettle-potato. 

Habitat and range. — This plant is found in dry, sandy soil and in pine 
barrens from Maryland to 
Florida west to Kansas and 
Texas. 

Description of plant. — Like 
most of the other members of 
the spurge family (Euphor- 
biaceoe) stillingia also contains 
a milky juice. This indigenous, 
herbaceous perennial is about 
1 to 3 feet in height, bright 
green and somewhat fleshy, 
with crowded leaves of a some- 
what leathery texture. The 
leaves are practically stemless 
and vary greatly in form, 
from lance shaped, oblong, to 
oval and elliptical, round 
toothed or saw toothed. The 
pale-yellow flowers, which ap- 
pear from April to October, 
are borne in a dense terminal 
spike and consist of two kinds, 
male and female, the male 
flowers arranged in dense 
dusters around the upper 
part of the stalk and the 
female flowers occurring at 
the base of the spike. (Fig. 
19.) The seeds are contained 
in a roundish 3-lobed cap- 



FiG, 19.— stillingia {Stillingia tsylvatica), upper portion of plant 
and part of spike showing male flowers. (After Bentley 
and Trimen, Medicinal Plants.) 



Description of root. — Stillingia consists of somewhat cylindrical or slenderly 
spindle-shaped roots from 6 inches to a foot in length, slightly branched, the 
yellowish white, porous wood covered with a rather thick, reddish brown, 
wrinkled bark, the whole breaking with a fibrous fracture. As found in com- 
merce, stillingia is usually in short transverse sections, the ends of the sections 
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pinkish and fuzzy with numerous fine, silky bast fibers, and the bark showing 
scattered yellowish brown resin cells and milk ducts. It has a peculiar 
unpleasant odor, and a bitter, acrid, and pungent taste. 

Collection^ prices, and uses, — Still ingia root is collected late in autumn or 
early in spring, usually cut into short, transverse sections and dried. The price 
ranges from 3 to 5 cents a pound. 

This root, which is official in the United States Pharmacopoeia, has been a 
popular drug in the South for more than a century, and is employed princi- 
pally as an alterative. 

WILD SAR8APARILLA. 
Aralia nudicauUft L. 

Other common names. — False sarsaparilla, Virginian sarsaparilla, American 
sarsaparilla, small spikenard, rabbit's-root, shotbush, wild licorice. 

Habitat and range. — Wild sarsaparilla grows in rich, moist woods from New^- 
foundland west to Manitoba and south to North Carolina and Missouri. 

Description of plant. — This native herbaceous perennial, belonging to the gin- 
seng family (Araliacese), produces a single, long-stalked leaf and flowering 
stalk from a very short stem, both surrounded or sheathed at the base by thin, 
dry scales. The leafstalk is about 12 inches long, divided at the top into three 
parts, each division bearing five oval, toothed leaflets from 2 to 5 inches long, 
the veins on the lower surface sometimes hairy. 

The naked flowering stalk bears three spreading clusters of small, greenish 
flowers, each cluster consisting of from 12 to 30 flowers, produced from May to 
June, followed later in the season by purplish black roundish berries, about 
the size of the common elderberries. (PI. V, fig. 2.) 

Description of rootstock. — Wild sarsaparilla rootstock has a very fragrant, 
aromatic odor. Rabbits are said to be very fond of it, whence one of the com- 
mon names, ** rabbit's-root," is derived. The rootstock is rather long, hori- 
zontally creeping, somewhat twisted, and yellowish brown on the outside. (PI. 
V, fig. 2.) The taste is warm and aromatic. The dried rootstock is brownish 
gray and wrinkled lengthwise on the outside, about one-fourth of an inch in 
thickness, the inside whitish with a spongy pith. The taste is sweetish and 
somewhat aromatic. 

Collection, prices, and uses. — ^The root of wild sarsaparilla is collected in 
autumn, and brings from 5 to 8 cents a poimd. 

This has long been a popular remedy, both among the Indians and in domestic 
practice, and was official in the United States Pharmacopoeia from 1820 to 1880. 
Its use is that of an alterative, 'stimulant, and diaphoretic, and in this it resem- 
bles the official sarsaparilla obtained from tropical America. 

Similar species. — ^The American spikenard (Aralia racemosa L.), known also 
as spignet, spiceberry, Indian-root, petty-morrel, life-of-man, and old-nian*s-root, 
is employed like Aralia niidieaulis. It is distinguished from this by its taller, 
herbaceous habit, its much-branched stem from 3 to 6 feet high, and very large 
leaves consisting of thin, oval, heart-shaped, double saw-toothed leaflets. The 
small greenish flowers are arranged in numerous clusters, instead of only three 
as in nudicaulis, and also appear somewhat later, namely, from July to August. 
The berries are roundish, reddish brown, or dark purple. 

The rootstock is shorter than that of nudicaulis, and much thicker, with 
prominent stem scars, and furnished with numerous, very long, rather thick 
roots. The odor and taste are stronger than in nudicaulis. It is also collected 
in autumn, and brings from 4 to 8 cents a pound. 
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The American spikenard occurs in similar situations as nudicauliSj but its 
range extends somewliat farther south, Greorgia being given as the southern 
limit 

The California ^ilsenard (Aralia calif arnica Wats.) may be used for the 
same purposes as the other species. The plant is larger than Aralia racemosa, 
but otherwise is very much Hlse it. The root is also larger than that of A, 
racemoaa, 

GINSENG. 

Panax quinquefolium L. 

Other common names. — American ginseng, sang, red-berry, five-fingers. (PI. 
V, fig. 3.) 

Habitat and range, — Ginseng is a native of this country, its favorite haunts 
being the rich, moist soil in hardwood forests from Maine to Minnesota south- 
ward to the mountains of northern Georgia and Arlsansas. For some years 
ginseng has been cultivated in small areas from central New York to Missouri. 

Description of plant, — Ginseng is an erect perennial plant growing from 8 to 
15 inches in height, and bearing three leaves at the summit, each leaf consisting 
of five thin, stalked, ovate leafiets, long pointed at the apex, rounded or nar- 
rowed at the base, the margins toothed; the three upper leafiets are largest 
and the two lower ones smaller. From 6 to 20 greenish yellow flowers are 
produced in a cluster during July and August, followed later in the season by 
bright crimson berries. It belongs to the ginseng family (Araliacese). 

Description of root, — Ginseng has a thick, spindle-shaped root, 2 to 3 inches 
long or more, and about one-half to 1 inch In thickness, often branched, the 
outside prominently marked with circles or wrinkles. (PI. V, fig. 3.) The 
spindle-shaped root is simple at first, but after the second year it usually be- 
comes forked or branched, and it is the branched root, especially if it resembles 
the human form, that finds particular favor in the eyes of the Chinese, who are 
the principal consumers of this root. 

Ginseng root has a thick, pale yellowish white or brownish yellow bark, prom- 
inently marked with transverse wrinkles, the whole root fieshy and somewhat 
flexible. If properly dried, it is solid and firm. Ginseng has a slight aromatic 
odor, and the taste is sweetish and mucilaginous. 

Collection and uses. — The proper time for digging ginseng root is in autumn, 
and it should be carefully washed, sorted, and dried. If collected at any other 
season of the year, it will shrink more and not have the fine plump appearance 
of the fall-dug root 

The National Dispensatory contains an interesting item concerning the collec- 
tion of the root by the Indians. They gather the root only after the fruit has 
ripened, and it is said that they bend down the stem of ripened fruit before 
digging the root, covering the fruit with earth, and thus providing for future 
propagation. The Indians claim that a large percentage of the seeds treated in 
this way will germinate. 

Although once ofllcial in the United States Pharmacopoeia, from 1840 to 1880, 
it is but little used medicinally in this country except by the Chinese residents, 
most of the ginseng produced in this country being exported to China. The 
Chinese regard ginseng root as a panacea. It is on account of its commercial 
prominence that it is included in this paper. 

Cultivatiofi. — ^There is probably no plant that has become better known, at 
least by name, during the past ten years or more than ginseng. It has been 
heralded from north to south and east to west as a money-making crop. The 
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prospective ginseng grower must not fail to bear in mind, however, that finuii 
cial returns are by no means immediate. Special conditions and unusual care 
are required in ginseng cultivation, diseases must be contended with, and a 
long period of waiting is in store for ftim before he can realize on his crop. 

Either roots or seeds may be planted, and the best success with ginseng is 
obtained by following as closely as possible the conditions of its native habitat. 
Ginseng needs a deep, rich soil, and, being a plant accustomed to the shade of 
forest trees, will require shade, which can be supplied by the erection of lath 
sheds over the beds. A heavy mulch of leaves or similar well-rotted vegetable 
material should be applied to the beds in autumn. 

If roots are planted, they are set in rows about 8 inches apart and 8 inches 
apart in the row. In this way a marketable product will be obtained sooner 
than If grown from seed. The seed is sown in spring or autumn in drills 6 
inches apart and about 2 inches apart in the row. The plants remain in the 
seed bed for two years and are then transplanted, being set about 8 by 8 
inches apart. It requires from five to seven years to obtain a marlsetable crop 
from the seed. Seed intended for sowing should not be allowed to dry out, 
as this is supposed to destroy its vitality. 

Price, — The price of wild ginseng roots ranges from $5 a pound upward. The 
cultivated root generally brings a lower price than the wild root, and southern 
ginseng roots are worth less than those from northern localities. 

Exports. — The exports of ginseng for the year ended June 30, 1906, amounted 
to 160,949 pounds, valued at $1,175,844. 

WATER-ERYNGO. 
Eryngium yuccifolium Michx. 

Synonym. — Eryngium aquaticum L. 

Other common names. — Eryngium, eryngo, button-snakeroot, corn-snakeroot, 
rattlesnake-master, rattlesnake-weed, rattlesnake-fiag. 

Habitat and range. — Although sometimes occurring on dry land, water-eryngo 
usually inhabits swamps and low, wet ground, from the pine barrens of New 
Jersey westward to Minnesota and south to Texas and Florida. 

Description of plant. — The leaves of this plant are grasslike in form, rigid. 
1 to 2 feet long, and about one-half inch or a trifle more in width; they are 
linear, with parallel veins, pointed, generally clasping at the base, and the 
margins bristly with soft, slender spines. The stout, furrowed stem reaches a 
height of from 2 to 6 feet, and is generally unbranched except near the top. 
The insignificant whitish flowers are borne in dense, ovate-globular, stout- 
stemmed heads, appearing from June to September, and the seed heads that 
follow are ovate and scaly. (PI. V, fig. 4.) Water-eryngo belongs to the 
parsley family (Apiace^) and is native in this country. 

Description of rootstock. — The stout roptstock is very knotty, with numerous 
short branches, and produces many thick, rather straight roots (PI. V, fig. 4), 
both rootstock and roots of a dark-brown color, the latter wrinkled lengthwise. 
The inside of the rootstock is yellowish white. Water-eryngo has a somewhat 
peculiar, slightly aromatic odor, and a sweetish, mucilaginous taste at first, 
followed by some bitterness and pungency. 

Collection, prices, and uses. — ^The root of this plant is collected in autumn and 
brings from 5 to 10 cents a pound. 

Water-eryngo is an old "remedy, and one of its early uses, as the several 
common names indicate, was for the treatment of snake bites. It was official in 
the United States Pharmacopoeia from 1820 to 1860, and is employed now as a 
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diuretic and expectorant, and for promoting perspiration. In large doses it acts 
as an emetic, and tlie root, when chewed, excites a flow of saliva. It is said to 
resemble Seneca snakeroot in action. 

AMERICAN ANGELICA. 
Angelica atropurpurea L. 

Synonym. — Archangelica atropurpurea IIoITdi. 

Other common names, — Angelica, purple-stemmed angelica, great angelica, high 
angelica, purple angelica, masterwort. 

Habitat and range. — American angelica is a native herb, common in swamps 
and damp places from Labrador to Delaware and west to Minnesota. 

Description of plant. — This strong-scented, tall, stout perennial reaches a 
height of from 4 to 6 feet, with a smooth, dark -purple, hollow stem 1 to 2 inches 
in diameter. The leaves are divided into three parts, each of which is again 
divided into threes ; the rather thin segments are oval or ovate, somewhat acute, 
sharply toothed and sometimes deeply cut, and about 2 inches long. The lower 
leaves sometimes measure 2 feet in width, while the upper ones are smaller, but 
all have very broad expanded stalks. The greenish white flowers are produced 
from June to July in somewhat roundish, many-rayed umbels or heads, which 
sometimes are 8 to 10 inches in diameter. The fruits are smooth, compressed, 
and broadly oval. (PI. VI, fig. 1.) American angelica belongs to the parsley 
family (Apiacese). 

Description of root. — American angelica root is branched, from 3 to 6 inches 
long, and less than an inch in diameter. The outside is light brownish gray, 
with deep furrows, and the inside nearly white, the whole breaking with a short 
fracture and the thick bark showing fine resin dots. It has an aromatic odor, 
and the taste at first is sweetish and spicy, afterwards bitter. The fresh root is 
said to possess poisonous properties. 

The root of the European or garden angelica (Angelica officinalis Moench) 
supplies much of the angelica root of commerce. This is native in northern 
Europe and is very widely cultivated, especially in Germany, for the root 

Collection, prices ^ and uses. — The root is dug in autumn and carefully dried. 
Care is also necessary in preserving the root, as it is very liable to the attacks of 
insects. American angelica root ranges from 6 to 10 cents a pound. 

American angelica root, which was oflicial in the United States Pharmacopoeia 
from 1820 to 1860, is used as an aromatic, tonic, stimulant, carminative, diuretic, 
and diaphoretic. In large doses it acts as an emetic. 

The seeds are also employed medicinally. 

YELLOW JASMINE OR JESSAMINE. 
Gelsemium sempermrcns (L.) Ait. f. 

Pharmacopwial name. — Gelsemium. 

Other common names. — Carolina jasmine or jessamine, Carolina wild wood- 
bine, evening trumpet-flower. 

Habitat and range. — ^Yellow jasmine is a plant native to the South, found 
along banks of streams, in woods, lowlands, and thickets, generally near the 
(•oast, from the eastern part of Virginia to Florida and Texas, south to Mexico 
and Guatemala. 

Description of plant. — This highly ornamental climbing or trailing plant is 
abundantly met with in the woods of the Southern States, its slender stems 
festooned over trees and fences and making its presence known by the delight- 
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ful perfume exhaled by its flowers, filling the air with a fragrance that is almost 
overpowering wherever the yellow jasmine is very abundant. 

The smooth, shining stems of this beautiful vine sometimes reach a length of 
20 feet. The leaves are evergreen, lance shaped, entire, li to 3 inches long, 
rather narrow, borne on short stems, and generally remaining on the vine during 
the winter. The flowers, which appear from January to April, are bright 
yellow, about 1 to li inches long, the corolla funnel shaped. (Fig. 20.) They 
are very fragrant, but poisonous, and it is stated that the eating of honey 
derived from jasmine flowers has brought about fatal results. 

Yellow jasmine is a perennial, and belongs to a family that is noted for its 
poisonous properties, namely, the Logania family (Loganiaceae), which num- 
bers among its members such power- 
ful poisonous agents as the strych- 
nine-producing tree. 

Description of rootatock, — ^The root- 
stock of the yellow jasmine is hori- 
zontal and runs near the surface of 
the ground, attaining great length, 15 
feet or more ; it is branched, and here 
and there produces fibrous rootlets. 
When freshly removed from the 
ground it is very yellow, with a pecu- 
liar odor and bitter taste. For the 
drug trade it is generally cut into 
pieces varying from 1 inch to 6 inches 
in length, and when dried consists of 
cylindrical sections about 1 inch in 
thicliness, the roots, of course, thin- 
ner. The bark is thin, yellowish 
brown, with fine silky bast fibers, and 
the wood is tough and pale yellow, 
breaking with a splintery fracture 
and showing numerous fine rays radi- 
ating from a small central pith. Yel- 
low jasmine has a bitter taste and a 
pronounced heavy odor. 

Collection, prices, and uses, — ^The 
root of yellow jasmine is usually col- 
lected just after the plant has come 

FiQ.'20.— Yellow msmina {Qelsemiumsempennreiw). . . ^ , , . . ^ , - 

into flower and is cut into pieces from 
1 to 6 inches long. It is often adulterated with portions of the stems, but these 
can be distinguished by their thinness and dark purplish color. The prices range 
from 3 to 5 cents a pound. 

Yellow jasmine, which is oflicial in the United States Pharmacopoeia, is used 
for its powerful effect on the nervous system. 

PINKROOT. 
Spigelia marilandica L. 

Pharmacopceial n anie, — Splgelia. 

Other common names. — Carolina pinkroot, Carolina pink, Maryland pinlJ, 
Indian pink, starbloom, wormgrass, vvormweed, American wormroot. 
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Habitat and range, — This pretty little plant is found in rich woods from New 
Jersey to Florida, west to Texas and Wisconsin, but occurring principally In the 
Southern States. It is fast disappearing, however, from its native haunts. 

Description of plant, — Pinkroot belongs to the same family as the yellow jas- 
mine, namely, the Logania family (Loganiacete), noted for its poisonous species. 
It is a native perennial herb, with simple, erect stem 6 inches to 1^ feet high, 
nearly smooth. The leaves are stemless, generally ovate, pointed at the apex 
and rounded or narrowed at the base ; they are from 2 to 4 Inches long, one-half 
to 2 inches wide, smooth on the upper surface, and only slightly hairy on the 
veins on the lower surface. The rather showy flowers are produced from May 
to July in a terminal one-sided spike; they are from 1 to 2 inches in length, 
somewhat tube shaped, narrowed below, slightly inflated toward the center, and 
again narrowed or contracted toward the top, and terminating in five lance- 
shaped lobes; the flowers are very showy, with their brilliant coloring — ^bright 
scarlet on the outside, and the inside of the tube and the lobes a bright yellow. 
The seed capsule is double, consisting of two globular portions more or less 
united, and containing numerous seeds. (PI. VI, fig. 2.) 

Description of rootstock, — ^The rootstock Is rather small, from 1 to 2 inches 
in length and about one-sixteenth of an Inch in thickness. It is somewhat 
crooked or bent, dark brown, with a roughened appearance of the upper surface 
cauised by cup-shaped scars, the remains of former annual stems. The lower 
snrface and the sides have numerous long, finely branched, lighter colored roots, 
which are rather brittle. Pinkroot has a pleasant, aromatic odor, and the taste 
is described as sweetish, bitter, and pungent. 

Collection, prices, and uses, — Pinkroot is collected after the flowering period. 
It is said to be scarce, and was reported as becoming scarce as long ago as 1830. 
The price paid to collectors ranges from 25 to 40 cents a pound. 

The roots of other plants, notably .those of the East Tennessee pinkroot 
{Ruellia ciliosa Pursh), are often found mixed with the true pinkroot, and the 
Ruellia ciliosa is even substituted for it This adulteration or substitution prob- 
ably accounts for the inertness which has sometimes been attributed to the 
true pinkroot and which has caused it to fall into more or less disuse. It has 
long been known that the true pinkroot was adulterated, but this adulteration 
was supposed to be caused by the admixture of Carolina phlox {Phlox Caro- 
lina L., now known as Phlox ovata L. ) , but this is said now to be no part of the 
8abstitution.a 

The rootstock of Ruellia ciliosa is larger and not as dark as that of the Mary' 
land pinkroot and has fewer and coarser roots, from which the bark readily 
separates, leaving the whitish wood exposed. 

Pinkroot was long known by the Indians, and its properties were made 
known to physicians by them. It is ofllcial in the United States Pharmacopoeia, 
and is used principally as an anthelmintic. 

AMERICAN COLOMBO. 
Frasera carolinensis Walt. 

Synonym. — Frasera walteri Michx. 

Other common names, — Frasera, meadowpride, pyramid-flower, pyramid-plant.. 
Indian lettuce, yellow gentian, ground-centaur>\ 

« Bulletin 100, Part V, Bureau of Plant Industry, " The Drug Known as Pink- 
root" 
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Habitat and range. — Americau Colombo occurs in dry soil from the western 
part of New York to Wisconsin, south to Georgia and Kentucky. 

Description of plant, — During the first and second year of the growth of this 
plant only the root leaves are produced. These are generally somewhat rounded 
at the summit, narrowed toward the base, and larger than the stem leaves, 
which develop in the third year. The leaves are deep green and produced 
mostly in whorls of four, the stem leaves being 3 to 6 inches in length and 
oblong or lance shaped. In the third year the stem is developed and the 
flowers are produced from June to August. The stem is stout, erect, cylindrical, 
and 3 to 8 feet in height. The flowers of American Colombo are borne in large 

terminal, handsome py- 
ramidal clusters some- 
times 2 feet in length, 
and are greenish yel- 
low or yellowish white, 
dotted with brown pur- 
ple. They are slender 
stemmed, about 1 inch 
across, with a wheel- 
shaped, 4 - parted co- 
rolla. The seeds are 
contained in a much 
c o m p ressed capsule. 
(Fig. 21.) American 
Colombo is an indige- 
nous perennial, and be- 
longs to the gentian 
family ( Genti anacea? ) . 
Description of root. — 
The root is long, hori- 
zontal, spindle shaped, 
yellow, and wrinkled. 
In the fresh state it is 
fleshy and quite heavy. 
The American Colombo 
root of commerce, for- 
m e r 1 y in transverse 

Fm. 21.— American Colombo (i-Vaacra caiv>itnen*w), leaves, flowers, Slices, nOW generally 
and seed pods. occurs in lengthwise 

slices. The outside is 
yellowish or pale orange and the inside spongy and pale yellow. The taste is 
bitter. American Colombo root resembles the oflicial gentian root in taste and 
odor, and the uses are also similar. 

Collection, prices, and uses. — The proper time for collecting American Colombo 
root is in the autumn of the second year or in March or April of the third 
year. It is generally cut into lengthwise slices before drying. The price of 
American Colombo root ranges from 3 to 5 cents a pound. 

The dried root, which was oflicial in the United States Pharmacopoeia from 
1820 to 1880, is used as a simple tonic. In the fresh state the root possesses 
emetic and cathartic properties. 
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BLACK INDIAN HEMP. 

Apocynum cannahinum L. 

Pharmacopwial name. — Aix)cyuum. 

Other common names. — Canadian hemp, American hemp, amy-root, bowman*s- 
root, bitterroot, Indian-physic, rheumatism-weed, milkweed, wild cotton, Choc- 
taw-root. 

The name ** Indian hemp " is often applied to this plant, but it should never 
be used, without the adjective " black." '* Indian hemp " is a name that properly 
belongs to Cannabis indiea, a true hemp plant, from which the narcotic druK 
** hasbish " is obtained. 

Hahitat and range. — Black Indian hemp is a native of this country, and 
may be found in thickets and along the 
borders of old fields throughout the 
United States. 

Desaription of plant. — This is a com- 
mon herbaceous perennial about 2 to 

4 feet high, with erei't or ascending 

branches, and, like most of the plants 

t)elonging to the dogbane family ( Apocy- 

naeese), contains a milky juice. The 
short-stemmed opposite leaves are ob- 

ioDg, lance-shaped oblong or ovate-ob- 
long, about 2 to 6 inches long, usually 

sharp pointed, the upi)er surface smooth 

and the lower sometimes hairy. The 

plant is in flower from June to August 

and the small greenish white flowers 

are borne in dense heads, followed later 

by the slender pods, which are about 

4 inches in length and pointed at the 

apex. (Fig. 22.) 

Other species. — Considerable con- 
fusion seems to exist in regard to 

which species yields the root which 

has proved of greatest value medici- ^^^'- *'^^— Black Indian hemp {Apocirnum cnnna- 

nally. The Pharmacopceia directs ^*;;"« »• flowering portion^^^^ 
. . *.a^, , , , ,, , (After King's American Dispensatory.) 

that **the dried rhizome and roots of 

Apocynum cannahinum or of closely allied species of Apocynum " be used. 

In the older botanical works and medical herbals only two species of Apo- 
cynum were recognized, namely, A. cannahinum L. and .4. an drosae mi folium L., 
although it was known that both of these were very variable. In the newer 
botanical manuals both of these species still hold good, Init the different forms 
and variations are now recognized as distinct species, those formerly referred 
to cannahinum being distinguished by tlie erect or nearly erect lobes of the co- 
rolla, and those of the androsaemifoUum group being distinguished by tlie spread- 
ing or recurved lobes of the corolla. 

Among the plants that were formerly collected as Apocynum cannahinum or 
varietal forms of it, and which are now considered as distinct species, may be 
mentioned the following : 

Riverbank-dogbane {A. alhum Greene), which frequents the banks of rivers 
and similar moist locations from Maine to Wisconsin, Virginia, and Missouri, 
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This plant is perfectly smooth and has white flowers and relatively smaller 
leaves than A, cannahinum. 

Velvet dogbane (A, puhescena R. Br.), which is common from Virginia to 
Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri. The entire plant has a soft, hairy or velvety ap- 
pearance, which renders identification easy. According to the latest edition of 
the National Standard Dispensatory it is not unlikely that this is the plant 
that furnishes the drug that has been so favorably reported upon. 

Apocynum androsaemifolium is also gathered by drug collectors for Apocynum 
cannahinum. Its root is likewise employed in medicine, but its action is not 
the same as that of cannabinum, and it should therefore not be substituted for it 
It closely resembles cannabinum. 

Description of rootstock. — ^The following description of the drug as found in 
commerce is taken from the United States Pharmacopoeia : " Of varying length, 
3 to 8 mm. thick, cylindrical or with a few angles produced by drying, lightly 
wrinkled longitudinally, and usually more or less fissured transversely ; orange- 
brown, becoming gray-brown on keeping; brittle; fracture sharply transverse, 
exhibiting a thin brown layer of cork, the remainder of the bark nearly as thick 
as the radius of the wood, white or sometimes pinkish, starchy, containing lati- 
ciferous ducts; the wood yellowish, having several rings, finely radiate and 
very coarsely porous ; almost inodorous, the taste starchy, afterwards becoming 
bitter and somewhat acrid." 

Collection, prices, and uses. — ^The root of black Indian hemp is collected in 
autumn and brings from 8 to 10 cents a pound. 

It is official in the United States Pharmacopoeia and has emetic, cathartic, 
diaphoretic, expectorant and diuretic properties, and on account of the last- 
named action it is used in dropsical affections. 

The tough fibrous bark of the stalks of black Indian hemp was employed by 
the Indians as a substitute for hemp in making twine, fishing nets, etc. 

PLEURISY-ROOT. 
Aselepias tuherosa I-.. 

Pharmacopceial name. — Aselepias. 

Other common names, — Butterfly-weed, Canada-root Indian-posy, orange- 
root, orange swallowwort, tuberroot, whiteroot windroot yellow or orange 
milkweed. 

Habitat and range. — Pleurisy-root flourishes in the open or in pine woods, in 
dry sandy or gravelly soil, usually along the banks of streams. Its range 
extends from Ontario and Maine to Minnesota, south to Florida, Texas, and 
Arizona, but it is found in greatest abundance in the South. 

Description of plant. — ^This is a very showy and ornamental perennial plant 
Indigenous to this country, and belonging to the milkweed family (Asclepiada- 
cese) ; it is erect and rather stiff in habit but with brilliant heads of bright 
orange-colored flowers that attract attention from afar. 

The. stems are rather stout erect hairy, about 1 to 2 feet in height sometimeB 
branched near the top, and bearing a thick growth of leave& These are either 
stemless or borne on short stems, are somewhat rough to the touch, 2 to 6 
inches long, lance shaped or oblong, the apex either sharp pointed or bhmt 
with a narrow, rounded, or heart-shaped base. The flower heads, borne at the 
ends of the stem and branches, consist of numerous, oddly shaped orange- 
colored flowers. The corolla is composed of five segments, which are reflexed 
or turned back, and the crown has five erect or spreading ''hoods," within 
each of which is a slender incurved horn. The plant is in flower for some 
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time, usually from June to September, followed late in fall by pods, which 
are from 4 to 5 inches long, green, tinged with red, finely hairy on the outside, 
and containing the seeds with their long silky hairs. (PI. VI, fig. 3.) Unlike 
the other milkweeds, the pleurisy-root contains little or no milky juice. 

Description of root. — The root of this plant is large, white and fieshy, 
spindle shaped, branching. (PI. VI, fig. 3.) As found in commerce it con- 
sists of lengthwise or crosswise pieces from 1 to 6 inches in length and 
about three-fourths of an inch in thickness. It is wrinkled lengthwise and 
also transversely and has a knotty head. The thin bark is orange brown and 
the wood yellowish, with white rays. It has no odor, and a somewhat bitter, 
acrid taste. 

Collection, prices, and uses. — The root, which is usually found rather deep in 
the soil, is collected in autumn, cut into transverse or lengthwise slices, and 
dried. The price ranges from 6 to 10 cents a pound. 

Pleurisy-root was much esteemed by the Indians, has long been used in do- 
mestic practice, and is ofllcial in the United States Pharmacopcela. It is used 
in disordered digestion and in affections of the lungs, in the last-named instance 
to promote expectoration, relieve pains in the chest, and induce easier breath- 
ing. It Is also useful in producing perspiration. 

Other species, — Besides the ofilcial pleurisy-root there are two other species 
of Asclepias which are employed to some extent for the same purposes, namely, 
the conunon milkweed and the swamp-milkweed. 

The common milkweed (Asclepias syriaca L.) is a perennial, native in fields 
and waste places from Canada to North Carolina and Kansas. It has a stout, 
usually simple stem 3 to 5 feet in height and oblong or oval leaves, smooth on 
the upper surface and densely hairy beneath. The fiowers, similar in form to 
those of Asclepias tuberosa, are pinkish purple and appear from June to Au- 
gust, followed by erect pods 3 to 5 inches long, wooly with matted hairs and 
covered with prickles and borne on recurved stems. The plant contains an 
abundance of milky juice. 

The root of the common milkweed is from 1 to 6 feet long, cylindrical, and 
finely wrinkled. The short branches and scars left by former stems give the 
root a rough, knotty appearance. The bark is thick, grayish brown, and the 
inside white, the root breaking with a short, splintery fracture. Common milk- 
weed root has a very bitter taste, but no odor. 

It is collected in autumn and cut into transverse slices before drying. Com- 
mon milkweed root ranges from 6 to 8 cents a pound. 

Swamp-milkweed (Asclepias incarnata L.) is a native perennial herb found in 
swamps from Canada to Tennessee and Kansas. The slender stem, leafy to 
the top, is 1 to 2 feet in height, branched above, the leaves lance shaped or 
oblong lance shaped. The flowers, also similar to those of tuberosa, appear 
from July to September, and are flesh colored or rose colored. The pods are 
2 to 3^ inches long, erect, and very sparingly hairy. 

The root of the swamp-milkweed, which is also collected in autumn, is not 
quite an inch in length, hard and knotty, with several light-brown rootlets. 
The tough white wood, which has a thick central pith, is covered with a thin, 
yellowish brown bark. It is practically without odor, and the taste, sweetish 
at first, finally becomes bitter. This root brings about 3 cents a pound. 

COMFREY. 
Symphytum officinale L. 

Other common names, — Symphytum, healing-herb, knitback, ass-ear, back- 
wort, black wort, bruisewort, gum-plant, slippery-root. 
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Hahitat and range. — Coinfrey is naturalized from Europe, and occurs in 
waste places from Newfoundland to Minnesota, south to Maryland. 

Description of plant, — This coarse, rough, hairy perennial herb is from 2 
to 3 feet high, erect and branched, with thick, rough leaves, the lower ones 
ovate lance shaped, 3 to 10 inches long, pointed at the apex, and narrowed at 
the base into margined stems. The uppermost leaves are lance shaped, smaller, 
and stemless. Comfrey is in flower from June to August, the purplish or dirty- 
white, tubular, bell-shaped flowers numerous and borne in dense terminal clus- 
ters. (PI. VI, fig. 4.) The nutlets which follow are brown, shining, and some- 
what wrinkled. Comfrey belongs to the borage family (Boraginacese). 

Description of root. — Comfrey has a large, deep, spindle-shaped root, thick 
and fleshy at the top, white inside, and covered with a thin, blackish brown 
bark. (PI. VI, fig. 4.) The dried root is hard, black, and very deeply and 
roughly wrinkled, breaking with a smooth, white, waxy fracture. As it occurs 
in commerce it is in pieces ranging from about an inch to several inches in 
length, only about one-fourth of an inch in thickness, and usually considerably 
L)ent. It has a very mucilaginous, somewhat sweetish and astringent taste, but 
no odor. 

Collection, prices^ and uses. — The root is dug in autumn, or sometimes in 
early spring. Comfrey root when first dug is very fleshy and juicy, but about 
four-fifths of its weight is lost in drying. The price ranges from 4 to 8 cents a 
lK)und. 

The mucilaginous character of comfrey root renders it useful in coughs and 
diarrheal complaints. Its action is demulcent and slightly astringent. 

The leaves are also used to some extent. 

STONEROOT. 
Collinsonia canadensi.s L. 

Other common names. — Collinsonia, knobroot, knobgrass, knobweed, knotroot. 
horse-balm, horseweed, richweed, richleaf, ox-balm, citronella. 

Hahitat and range. — Stoneroot is found in moist, shady woods from Maine to 
Wisconsin, south to Florida and Kansas. 

Description of plant. — Like most of the other members of the mint family 
(Menthaceie), stoneroot is aromatic also, the fresh fiowering plant possessing a 
very pleasant, lemon-like odor. It is a tall,- perennial herb, growing as high as 
5 feet. The stem is stout, erect, branched, smooth, or the upper part hairy. 

The leaves are opposite, about 3 to 8 inches long, thin, ovate, pointed at the 
apex, narrowed or sometimes heart shaped at the base, and coarsely toothed ; 
the lower leaves are largest and are borne on slender stems, while the upper 
ones are smaller and almost stemless. Stoneroot is in flower from July to 
October, producing large, loose, open tenninal panicles or heads of small, pale- 
yellow lemon-scented flowers. The flowers have a funnel-shaped 2-lipped 
corolla, the lower lip larger, pendent, and fringed, with two very much pro- 
truding stamens. (PI. VII, fig. 1.) 

Description of root. — Even the fresh root of this plant is very hard. It Is 
horizontal, large, thick, and woody, and the upper side is rough and knotty and 
branched irregularly. (PI. VII, fig. 1.) The odor of the root is rather dis- 
agreeable, and the taste pungent and spicy. In the fresh state, as well as when 
dry, the root is extremely hard, whence the common name " stoneroot." The 
dried root is grayish brown externally, irregularly knotty on the upper surface 
from the remains of branches and the scars left by former stems, and the lower 
surface showing a few thin roots. The inside of the root is hard and whitish. 
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Collection, prices, and uses. — Stoneroot, which is collected in autumn, is em- 
ployed for its tonic, astringent, diuretic, and diaphoretic effectn. The price of 
the root ranges from 2 to 3^ cents a pound. 

The leaves are used by country i)eople as an application to bruises. 

culver's-R(X)t. 
Vvron'ua ririjitnva L.« 

i^l^fiany»n, — Leptandra virgin ica (L.) Nutt." 

PJiarmacopmal name. — Leptandra. 

Other common names. — Culver's-physic. blacknM)t, iKiwnian's-root, Beaumont- 
root, Brinton-root, tall 
si)eecl\vell, tall veronica, 
physic- root, whorlywort. 

Uahitat and range. — 
This eominon indige- 
nous herb is found 
abundantly in moist, 
rich woods, mountain 
valleys, meadows, and 
thickets from British 
Columbia south to Ala- 
bama, Missouri, and 
Nebraska. 

Description of plant. — 
Culver' s-root is a tall, 
slender-stemmed peren- 
nial belonging to the 
figwort family (Scroph- 
ulariaceie). It is from 
:^ to 7 feet in height, 
with the leaves ar- 
ranged around the sim- 
ple steins in whorls of 
three to nine. The 
leaves are borne on 
very short stems, are 
lance shaped, long 
pointed at the apex, 
narrowed at the base, 
and sharply toothed, 3 
to 6 inches In length, 
and 1 inch or less in 
width. The white tube- 
shaped flowers, with 
two long protruding sta- 
mens, are produced from 

June to September and ^'''' 23-Culver's-root ( Veronica mrginU a), flowering top and n>ot- 
are borne in several ter- 
minal, densely crowded, slender, spikelike heads from 3 to 9 inches long. ( Fig. 23. ) 

« Some authors hold that this plant belongs to the genus Leptandra and that 
its name should be Leptandra virginica (L.) Nutt. The Pharmacopceia is here 
followed. 
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The flowers, as stated, are usually white, though the color may vary from 
. a pink to bluish or purple, and on account of its graceful spikes of pretty flowers 
it is often cultivated in gardens as an ornamental plant. The fruits are small, 
oblong, compressed, many-seeded capsules. 

Description of rootatock. — After they are dried the rootstocks have a grayish 
brown appearance on the outside, and the inside is hard and yellowish, either 
with a hollow center or a brownish or purplish pith. When broken the fracture 
is tough and woody. The rootstock measures from 4 to 6 inches in. len^b, 
is rather thick and bent, with branches resembling the main rootstock. The 
upper surface has a few stem scars, and from the sides and underneath numer- 
ous coarse, brittle roots are produced, which have the appearance of having 
been artificially inserted into the rootstock. (Fig. 23.) Culver's-root has a 
bitter and acrid taste, but no odor. 

Collection, prices, and uses.— The rootstock and roots should be collected, in 
the fall of the second year. When fresh these have a faint odor, resembling 
somewhat that of almonds, which is lost In drying. The bitter, acrid taste 
of Culver*s-root also becomes less the longer it is kept, and it is said that It 
should be kept at least a year before being used. The price paid to collectors 
ranges from 6 to 10 cents a pound. 

Culver' s-root, which is official in the United States Pharmacopoeia, is used as 
an alterative, cathartic, and in disorders of the liver. 

DANDELION. 
Taraxacum officinale Weber.a 

Synonyms. — Taraxacum taraxacum (L.) Karst. ; « Taraxacum dena-leonis 
Desf. 

Phamiacopceial name. — ^Taraxacum. 

Other common names. — Blow-ball, cankerwort, doon-head-clock, fortune-teller, 
horse gowan, Irish daisy, yellow gowan, one-o'clock. (Fig. 24.) 

Habitat and range. — With the exception, possibly, of a few localities In the 
South, the dandelion is at home almost everywhere in the United States, being 
a familiar weed in meadows and waste places, and especially in lawns. It has 
been naturalized in this country from Europe and is distributed as a weed in 
all civilized parts of the world. 

Description of plant. — It is hardly necessary to give a description of the 
dandelion, as almost everyone is familiar with the coarsely toothed, smooth, 
shining green leaves, the golden-yellow flowers which open in the morning and 
only in fair weather, and the round, fluffy seed heads of this only too plentiful 
weed of the lawns. In spring the young, tender leaves are much sought after 
by the colored market women about Washington, who collect them by the bas- 
ketful and sell them for greens or salad. 

Dandelion is a perennial belonging to the chicory family (Clchoriaceae), and Is 
in flower practically throughout the year. The entire plant contains a white 
milky juice. 

Description of root. — The dandelion has a large, thick, and fleshy taproot, 
sometimes measuring 20 inches in length. In commerce, dandelion root is usu- 
ally found in pieces 3 to 6 inches long, dark brown on the outside and strongly 
wrinkled lengthwise. It breaks with a short fracture and shows the thlc^ 

aAl though the combination Taraxacum taraxacum (L.) Karst. should be 
accepted by right of priority, the usage of the Pharmacopoeia is followed. 
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whitish hark marked with circles of milk ducts and a thin woody center, which 
is yellow and porous. It is practically without odor and has a bitter taste. 

Collection and uses. — Late in summer and in fall the milky juice becomes 
tliicker and the bitterness increases, and this is the time to collect dandelion 
root. It should be carefully washed and thoroughly dried. Dandelion roots lose 
eoDsiderably in drying, weighing less than half as much as the fresh roots. The 
dried root should not 
be kept too long, as 
drying diminishes its 
medicinal activity. It 
is official in the United 
States Pharmacopoeia. 

Dandelion i s used 
as a tonic in diseases 
of the liver and in 
dyspepsia. 

Imports and pnces. — 
Most of the dandelion 
root found on the mar- 
ket is collected in cen- 
t r a I Europe. There 
has been an unusually 
large demand for dan- 
delion root during the 
season of 1907, and 
according to the 
weekly records con- 
tained in the "Oil. 
Paint, and Drug Re- 

_, ,, ^_ . ^ FlG.2i.—l)ainde\\on (Taraxacum officifuUe). 

porter, the imports 

entered at the port of New York from January 1. 1907, to the end of May 

amounted to about 47.000 pounds. The price ranges from 4 to 10 cents a pound. 

QUEEN-OF-THE-MEADOW. 

Eupatorium purpureum K 

Other common name*.— ^ravelroot, Indian gravelroot, joe-pye-weed, purple 
boneset, tall boneset, kidneyroot, king-of-the-meadow, marsh-milkweed, mother- 
wort, niggerweed, qui 11 wort, slunk weed, trumpetweed. 

Habitat and range. — This common native perennial herb occurs in low grounds 
and dry woods and meadows from Canada to Florida and Texas. 

Description of plant. — ^The stout, erect, green or purple stem of this plant 
grows from 3 to 10 feet in height, and is usually smooth, simple or branched 
at the top. The thin, veiny leaves are 4 to 12 inches long, 1 to 3 inches wide, 
ovate or ovate lance shaped, sharp pointed, toothed, and placed around the 
stem in whorls of three to six. While the upper surface of the leaves is smooth, 
there is usually a slight hairiness along the veins on the lower surface, other- 
wise smooth. Toward the latter part of the summer and in early fall queen- 
of-the-meadow is in flower, producing 5 to 15 flowered pink or purplish heads, 
all aggregated in large compound clusters, which present a rather showy 
appearance. (PI. VII, fig. 2.) This plant belongs to the aster family (Aster- 
acece). 
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Another species which is collected with this and for similar purposes, ami by 
some regarded as only a variety, is the spotted boneset or spotted joe-pye-weed 
(Eupatorium maculatum L.). This is very similar to E, purpureum, but it does 
not grow so tall, is rough-hairy, and has the stem spotted with purple. The 
thicker leaves are coarsely toothed and in whorls of three to five, and the 
flower clusters are flattened at the top rather than elongated as In E, purpureum. 

It is found in moist soil from New York to Kentucky, westward to Kansas, 
New Mexico, Minnesota, and as far up as British Columbia. 

Description of root, — Queen-of-the-meadow root, as it occurs in commerce, is 
blackish and woody, furnished with numerous long dark-brown fibers, which 
are furrowed or wrinkled lengthwise and whitish within. It has a bitter, 
aromatic, and astringent taste. 

Collection, prices, and uses. — The root is collected in autumn and is used 
for its astringent and diuretic properties. It was oflicial in the United States 
Pharmacopoeia from 1820 to 1840. The price ranges from 2^ to 4 cents a pound. 

ELECAMPANE. 
In Ida helenium L. 

Other common names. — Inula, inul, horseheal, elf-dock, elfwort, horse-elder, 
scabwort, yellow starwort, velvet dock, wild sunflower. 

Hahitat and range. — This perennial herb has been naturalized from Europe, 
and is found along roadsides and in flelds and damp pastures from Nova Scotia 
to North Carolina, westward to Missouri and Minnesota. It is native also in 
Asia. 

Description of plant. — When in flower elecampane resembles the sunflower on 
a small scale. Like the sunflower, it is a member of the aster family (Astera- 
cese). It is a rough plant, growing from 3 to 6 feet in height, but producing 
during the flrst year only root leaves, which attain considerable size. In the 
following season the stout densely hairy stem develops, attaining a height of 
from 3 to 6 feet. 

The leaves are broadly oblong in form, toothed, the upper surface rough and 
the under side densely soft-hairy. The basal or root leaves are borne on long 
stems, and are from 10 to 20 inches long and 4 to 8 inches wide, while the upper 
leaves are smaller and stemless or clasping. 

About July to September the terminal flower heads are produced, either singly 
or a few together. As already stated, these flower heads look very much lilte 
small sunflowers, 2 to 4 inches broad, and consist of long, narrow, yellow rays, 
3 toothed at the apex, and the disk also Is yellow. (PI. VII, flg. 3.) 

Description of root. — Elecampane has a large, long, branching root, pale yel- 
low on the outside and whitish and fleshy within. (PI. VII, fig. 3.) When 
dry the outside turns a grayish brown or dark brown, and is generally finely 
wrinkled lengthwise. As found in commerce, elecampane is usually in trans- 
verse or lengthwise slices, light yellow or grayish and fleshy internally, dotted 
with numerous shining resin cells, and with overlapping brown and wrinkled 
bark. These slices become flexible in damp weather, and tough, but when they 
are dry they break with a short fracture. The root has at first a strongly 
aromatic odor, which has been described by some as resembling a violet odor, 
but this diminishes in drying. The taste is aromatic, bitterish, and pungent. 

Collection, prices, and uses. — ^The l)est time for collecting elecampane is in 
the fall of the second year. If collected later than that the roots are apt to 
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be stringy and woody. Owing to tlie interlacing liabit of the rootlets, mucli dirt 
adheres to the root, but it should be well cleaned, cut into transverse or length- 
wise slices, and carefully dried in the shade. Collectors receive from 3 to 5 
cents a pound for this root. 

Elecampane, which was official in the United States I'harmacopceia of 1890, 
is mucb used in affections of the respiratory organs, in digestive and liver 
disorders, catarrhal discharges, and in skin diseases. 

ECHINACEA. 
Brauneria august if alia (D(\) Heller. 

Synonym. — Echinacea angustifolia DC. 

Other covimon names. — Pale-purple coneflower, Sampson-root, uiggerhead (in 
Kansas ) . 

Habitat and range, — Echinacea is found in scattered patches in rich prairie 
soil or sandy soil from Alabama to Texas and northwestward, being most 
abundant in Kansas and Nebraska. Though not growing wild in the Eastern 
States, it has succeeded well under cultivation in the testing gardens of the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington, D. C. 

Description of plant, — This native herbaceous perennial, belonging to the 
aster family (Asteracese), grows to a height of from 2 to 3 feet. It sends up 
a rather stout bristly-hairy stem, bearing thick rough-hairy leaves, which are 
broadly lance shaped or linear lance shaped, entire, 3 to 8 inches long, nar- 
rowed at each end, and strongly three nerved. The lower leaves have slender 
stems, but as they approach the top of the plant the stems become shorter and 
some of the upper leaves are stemless. 

The flower heads, appearing from July to October, are very pretty, and the 
plant would do well as an ornamental in gardens. The flowers remain on the 
plant for a long time, and the color varies from whitish rose to pale purple. 
The heads consist of ray flowers and disk flowers, the former constituting the 
** petals " surrounding the disk, and the disk itself being composed of small, 
tubular, greenish yellow flowers. When the flowers first appear the disk is 
flattened or really concave, but as the flowering progresses it becomes conical 
in shape. The brown fruiting heads are conical, chaffy, stiff, and wiry. (PI. 
VII, fig. 4.) 

Description of root. — Echinacea has a thick, blackish root (PI. VII, fig. 4), 
which in commerce occurs in cylindrical pieces of varying length and thickness. 
The dried root is grayish brown on the outside, the bark wrinkled length- 
wise and sometimes spirally twisted. It breaks with a short, weak fracture, 
showing yellow or greenish yellow wood wedges, which give the impression that 
the wood is decayed. 

The odor is scarcely perceptible, and the taste is mildly aromatic, afterwards 
becoming acrid and inducing a flow of saliva. 

Collection, prices, and uses. — The root of echinacea is collected in autumn 
and brings from 20 to 30 cents a pound. It is said that echinacea varies greatly, 
in quality, due chiefly to the locality in which it grows. According to J. U. 
Lloyd, the best quality comes from the prairie lands of Nebraska, and that 
from marshy places is inferior. 

Echinacea is said to be an alterative, and to promote i)erspiration and induce 
a flow of saliva. The Indians used the freshly scraped roots for the cure of 
fmake bites. 
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BURDOCK. 
Arctium lappa L. 

Synonym. — Lappa major Gaertti. 

Pharmacopceial nam£. — Lappa. 

Other common names. — Ck)ckle-button, cuckold-dock, beggar's-buttons, hurr- 
bur, stick-button, hardock, bardane. (Fig. 25.) 

Habitat and range. — Burdock, one of our most common weeds, was introduced 
from the Old World. It grows along roadsides, in fields, pastures, and waste 

places, being very abundant in 
the Eastern and Central States 
and in some scattered localities 
in the West 

Description of plaint. — Farmers 
are only too well acquainted 
with this coarse, unsightly weed. 
During the first year of its 
growth this plant, which is a bi- 
ennial belonging to the aster 
family (Asteracese), produces 
only a rosette of large, thin leaves 
from a long tapering root. In 
the second year a round, fleshy, 
and branched stem is produced, 
the plant when full grown meas- 
uring from 3 to 7 feet in height 
This stem is branched, grooved, 
and hairy, bearing very large 
leaves, the lower ones often 
measuring 18 inches in length. 
The leaves are placed alternately 
on the stem, on long, solid, 
deeply furrowed leafstalks ; 
they are thin in texture, smooth 
on the upper surface, pale and 
woolly underneath ; usually 
heart shaped, but sometimes 

^ , roundish or oval, with even. 

Fig. 26.— Burdock (^rdiMmiopwa), flowering branch and . .. ^ 

yoQ^ wavy, or toothed margins. 

The flowers are not produced 
until the second year, appearing from July until frost Burdock flowers are pur- 
ple, in small, clustered heads armed with hooked tips, and the spiny burs thus 
formed are a great pest, attaching themselves to clothing and to the wool and 
hair of animals. Burdock is a very prolific seed producer, one plant bearing as 
many as 400,000 seeds. 

Description of root. — Burdock has a large, fleshy taproot (flg. 25), which, 
when dry, becomes scaly and wrinkled lengthwise and has a blackish brown or 
grayish brown color on the outside, hard, breaking with a short, somewbat 
fleshy fracture, and showing the yellowish wood with a whitish spongy center. 
Sometimes there is a small, white, silky tuft at the top of the root, which is 
formed by the remains of the bases of the leafstalks. The odor of the root is 
weak and unpleasant, the taste mucilaginous, sweetish, and somewhat bitter. 
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While the root is met with in commerce in its entire state, it is more fre- 
quently in brolten pieces or in lengthwise slices, the edges of which are turned 
inward. The roots of other species of Arctium are also employed. 

Collection^ prices, and uses. — Burdock root is official, and the United States 
Pharmacopoeia directs that it be collected from plants of the first year's growth, 
either of Arctium lappa or of other species of Arctium. As burdock has a rather 
large, fleshy root, it is difficult to dry and Is apt to become moldy, and for this 
reason it is better to slice the root lengthwise, which will facilitate the drying 
process. The price ranges from 5 to 10 cents a pound. The best root is said to 
come from Belgium, where great care is exercised in its collection and curing. 

Burdock root is used as an alterative in blood and skin diseases. The seeds 
and fresh leaves are also used medicinally to a limited extent 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 

Plate I. Fig. 1. — Marginal-fruited shield-fern (Dryopteris marginalis) , showing 
upper surface of leaf, the lower surface with the " sori," or " fruit dots," 
arranged on the margins, and the erect, chaflty rootstock. Fig. 2. — Skunk- 
cabbage (Spathyema foetida), showing flowering plant with thick rootstock 
and whorl of crowded roots ; unfolded leaf and spathe laid open to show 
rounded spadix; also seedling, and transverse section of rootstock. Fig. 
3. — Sweet-flag {Acorus calamus), showing swordlike leaves, flowering head 
produced from the side of the stalk, and long, creeping rootstock. Fig. 4. — 
Bethroot {TrilUum erectum), showing leaves, various views of the flower, 
and root Arrangement of the diflterent parts of the plant is in threes. 

Plate II. Fig. 1. — Chamaelirium (Chamaelirium luteum), showing the male 
plant. Note the arrangement of the long-stemmed leaves along the entire 
stem and the graceful spike of feathery flowers, as compared with the 
grasslike basal leaves and the erect flowering spikes of Aletris (fig. 2), 
with which it is often confused. The rootstock of Chamaelirium, with the 
slightly curved upward end, is also shown. Fig. 2. — Aletris (Aletris fari- 
nosa). Note the grasslike leaves at the base of the stem and the erect 
spikes of urn-shaped flowers, as compared with the arrangement of the 
leaves all along the stem and the drooping plumelike spikes of Chamaelir- 
ium (fig. 1), with which Aletris is frequently confused. The rootstock of 
Aletris, which is rough and scaly and almost completely hidden by the 
fibrous roots, is, unfortunately, not well shown in the illustration. Fig. 3. — 
Wild yam (Dioscorea villosa), showing part of the vine, with its drooping 
clusters of flowers and 3-winged seed capsules; also the long, horizontal 
rootstock. Fig. 4. — Blue flag (Iris versicolor), showing sword-shaped 
leaves, the flowers, and part of the rootstock. 

Plate III. Fig. 1. — Large yellow lady's-slipper (Cypripedium hirsutum), show- 
ing plant with its broad, parallel- veined leaves, and curious, baglike flower, 
and also rootstock with wavy roots. Fig. 2. — Canada snakeroot (Asarum 
canadense.), showing, to the right, the flowering plant, and to the left the 
fruiting plant, together with the creeping rootstocks. Fig. 3. — Virginia 
serpentaria (Aristolochia serpent aria), plant showing seed capsules and 
rootstock. Fig. 4. — Soapwort (Saponaria o/jtcinalis) , showing the upper 
flowering portion and seed pods ; also the runners and roots. 

Plate IV. Fig. 1. — Oregon grape (Betheris aquifolium) , showing a branch with 
the leathery, holly-like leaves, and clusters of berries. Fig. 2. — Blue cohosh 
(Caulophyllmn thalictroides) , showing upper portion of the plant, with 
flowering head. Fig. 3. — Canada moonseed (Menispermum canadense), 
showing a portion of the vine in flower. Fig. 4. — Hydrangea (Hydrangea 
arhorescens) , showing a flowering and fruiting branch. 

Plate V. Fig. 1. — Indian-physic (Porteranthus trifoliatus), showing upper 
flowering portion, and base of stem with root. Fig. 2. — Wild sarsaparilla 
(Aralia nudicaulis) , showing flowering plant with rootstock, and to the left 
a fruiting head. Fig. 3. — Ginseng (Panax quinque folium), showing the 
upper portion in flower, and the root. Fig. 4. — Water-eryngo (Eryngium 
yuccifolium) , showing the long, grasslike leaves, stout-stemmed flowering 
heads, and rootstock. 

Plate VI. Fig. 1. — American angelica (Angelica atropurpurea) , showing leaves, 
fruiting head, and to the right a portion of the stem with broad, expanded 
leafstalk. Fig. 2. — Pinkroot (Spigelia marilandica) , showing flowering top 
and seed capsules. Fig. 3. — Pleurisy-root (Asclepias tuherosa), showing 
flowering top, pods with escaping hairy seeds, and root. Fig. 4. — Comfrey 
(Symphytum officinale), showing the thick, rough leaves, the clusters of 
flowers, lower portion of plant with root, and sections of root. 

Plate VII. Fig. 1. — Stoneroot (Collinsonia canadensis) , showing flowering top 
and base of stem with root. Fig. 2. — Queen-of-the-meadow (Etipatorium 
purpuretim), showing leaves and flowers. Fig. 3. — Elecampane (Inula 
helenium), showing leaves, flowers, and root. Fig. 4. — Echinacea (Brau- 
neria angustifolia) , showing flowering plant. 
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Fig. 1 .—Marginal-fruited Shield-fern 
(Dryopteris marginalis). 



Fig. 2.— Skunk-Cabbage (Spathyema 

FOETIDA). 
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Plate II. 



Fig. 1.— Chamaelirium (Chamaelirium Fig. 2.— Aletris (Aletris farinosa). 

LUTEUM). 



Fig. a.— Wild Yam (Dioscorea villosa). Fig. 4.— Blue Flag (Iris versicolor). 
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Plate III. 



Fig. 1.— Large Yellow Lady'S-Slipper 
(Cypripedium hirsutum). 



Fig. 2.— Canada Snakeroot (Asarum 
canadense). 



Fig. 3.— Virginia Serpentaria (Aristo- 

LOCHIA serpentaria). 




Fig. 4.— Soapwort (Saponaria 

OFFICINALIS). 
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Plate IV. 



Fig. 1.— Oregon Grape (Berberis 
aquifolium). 



Fig. 2.— Blue Cohosh (Caulophyllum 
thalictroides). 



Fig. 3.— Canada Moonseed (Meni- 

SPERMUM CANADENSE). 



Fig. 4.— Hydrangea (Hydrangea 
arborescens). 
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Plate V. 




Fig. 1.— Indian-Physic (Porteranthus 
trifoliatus). 



Fig. 2.— Wild Sarsaparilla (Aralia 
nudicaulis). 
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Fig. 3.— Ginseng (Panax quinquefolium). 



Fig. 4.— Water-Eryngo (Eryngium 

YUCCIFOLIUM). 
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Plate VI. 



FiQ. 1.— American Angelica (Angelica 

ATROPURPUREA). 



Fig. 2.— Pinkroot (Spigelia 
marilandica). 




Fig. 3.— Pleurisy-Root (Asclepias 
tuberosa). 



Fig. 4.— Comfrey (Symphytum 

OFFICINALE). 
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Plate VII. 




Fig. 1.— Stoneroot (Collinsonia 
canadensis). 



Fig. 2.— Queen-of-the-Meadow 
(eupatorium purpureum). 




FiQ. 3.— Elecampane (Inula helenium). 



Fig. 4.— Echinacea (Brauneria 
angustifolia). 
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Ass-ear. See Comfrey 57-58 

Backwort. See Comfrey : 57-58 

Balm, horse, and ox. See Stoneroot 58-59 

Indian. See Bethroot 20-21 

Baptisia, B. alba, and B. tinctoria. See Indigo, wild 43^4 

Barberry, California, and holly-leaved. Sec Oregon grape 36-37 

Bardane. See Burdock 64-65 

Basket-fern. See Male-fern 11-12 

Bathflower. See Bethroot 20-21 

VA'ort. See Bethroot 20-21 

Bear-corn. See Hellebore, American 18-19 

Bear's-paw root. See Male-fern 11-12 

Beaumont-root. See Culver's-root 59-00 

Beew^ort. See Sweet-flag 16 

Beggar's-buttons. See Burdock 64-65 
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Berberis, B. aquifollum, B. nervosa, B. pinnata, and B. repens. See Ore- 
gon grape 3(>-37 

Bethroot, description ' 20-21 

Birtliroot. See Bethroot 20-21 

wort. See Bethroot 20-21 

Bitterroot. See Indian hemp, black 55-56 

Blacliroot. See Culver*s-root 59-60 

wort. See Comfrey 57-58 

Blazingstar. See Chamaelirium and Aletris 17-18, 19-20 

Bloodroot, description 40-41 

Blowball. See Dandelion 60-61 

Blueberry-root See Cohosh, blue * 37-38 

Bog-onion. See Turnip, wild 13-14 

Boneset, purple, spotted, and tall. See Queen-of-the-meadow 61-62 

Bouncing-bet. See Soapwort 31 

Bowman*s-root. See Indian-physic; Indian hemp, black; and Culver's- 

root 42-43, 55-56, 59-60 

Brake, knotty, and sweet. See Male-fern 11-12 

Brauneria augustifolia. See Echinacea 63 

Brinton-root. See Culver*s-root 59-60 

Broom, clover, indigo, and yellow. Sec Indigo, wild 43-44 

Brown dragon. See Turnip, wild 13-14 

Bruisewort. See Soapwort and Comfrey 31. 57-58 

Bugbane. See Hellebore, American, and Cohosh, black 18-19,35-36 

wort. See Hellebore, American, and Cohosh, black 18-19,35-36 

Bumblebee-root. See Bethroot 20-21 

Burdock, description 64-65 

Butter-dock. See Dock, yellow 27-29 

Butterfly-weed. See Pleurisy-root i 56-57 

Button-snakeroot. See Water-eryngo 50-51 

Cabbage, meadow, and swamp. See Skunk-cabbage 15 

skunk, description 15 

Calamus. See Sweet-flag ^__ 16 

See also under Flag, blue. 

Calomel, vegetable. See May-apple 39-40 

Canada-root. See Pleurisy-root 56-57 

Cancer-jalap. See Pokeweed 29-30 

Cane, sweet. See Sweet-flag , 16 

Cankerroot. See Goldthread 34 

wort. See Dandelion___ 60-61 

Cat's-foot. See Snakeroot, Canada 25-26 

Caulophyllum and C. thalictroides. See Cohosh, blue 37-38 

Centaury, ground. See Colombo, American 53-54 

Chamaelirium, description 17-18 

luteum and C. obovale. See Chamaelirium, description __ 17-18 
See also under Aletris. 

Chandler's-grass. See Couch-grass 12-13 

Chickentoe. See Crawley-root 24-25 

Chimney-pink. See Soapwort 31 

Chocolate-flower. See Crane's-bill 44-45 

Choctaw-root. Sec Indian hemp, black 55-56 

Cimicifuga and C. racemosa. See Cohosh, black 35-36 
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Cinnamon-sedge. See Sweet-flag 16 

Citronella. See Stoneroot 58-59 

Clover-broom. See Indigo, wild 43-14 

Ck>akum. See Pokeweed 29-30 

Cockle-button. See Burdock 1 64^-65 

Cohosh, black, description 35-36 

blue, description 37-38 

Colicroot. See Aletris ; Yam, wild ; and Snakeroot, Canada. 19-20, 21-22, 25-26 

Collard. See Skunk-cabbagel 15 

Collection of root drugs 10-11 

Collinsonia and C. canadensis. See Stoneroot 58-59 

Colombo, American, description 53-54 

Colt*s-foot, false, and colt*s-foot snakeroot. See Snakeroot, Canada 25-26 

Comfrey, description 57-58 

Common names of plants, confusion 10 

Coneflower, pale-purple. See Echinacea 63 

Coonroot. See Bloodroot - 40-41 

Coptis and C. trifolia. See Goldthread 34 

Corallorhiza and C. odontorhiza. See Crawley-root 24-25 

Coralroot, late, small, and small-flowered. See Crawley-root 24-25 

Com, bear. See Hellebore, American 18-19 

crow. See Aletris 19-20 

snakeroot. See Water-eryngo 50-51 

Cotton, wild. See Indian hemp, black 55-56 

Couch-grass, description 12-13 

Crane's-bill, description 44^5 

spotted, and wild. See Crane's-bill, description 44-45 

Crawley. See Crawley-root 24-25 

Crawley-root, description 24-25 

Crow-corn. See Aletris 19-20 

foot. See Crane's-bill 44-45 

soap. See Soapwort ^ 31 

Cuckold-dock. See Burdock 64-65 

Culver's-physic. See Culver's-root 59-60 

root, description 59-60 

Curcuma, Ohio. See Goldenseal 31-33 

Cypripedium, C. hirsutum, C. parviflorum, and C. pubescens. See Lady's- 

slipper .. 23-24 

Daffydown-dilly. See Bethroot 20-21 

Daisy, Irish. See Dandelion 60-61 

Dandelion, description 60-61 

Dealers in root drugs, communication necessary 11 

samples to be sent 11 

Descriptions of plants furnishing root drugs 11-65 

root drugs 11-65 

scope of 11 

Devil's-apple. See May-apple 39-40 

bit. See Chamaelirium and Aletris 17-18,19-20 

bite. See Hellebore, American 18-19 

bones. See Yam, wild 21-22 

ear. See Turnip, wild 13-14 

grass. See Couch-grass 12-13 
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Dioscorea, D. villosa, and D. villosa var. glabra. See Yam, wild 21-22 

Dishcloth. See Bethroot 20-21 

Dock, bitter, blunt-leaved, broad-leaved, butter, common, curled, narrow, 

and sour. See Dock, yellow 27-29 

cuckold. See Burdock 64-65 

elf, and velvet. See Elecampane 62-63 

yellow, description 27-29 

Dogbane, riverbank, and velvet. See Indian hemp, black_i 55-56 

grass. See Couch-grass . 12-13 

Doon-head-clock. See Dandelion 60-61 

Dovefoot. See Crane's-bill 44-^5 

Dracontium and D. foetidum. See Skunk-cabbage 15 

Dragon, brown, and dragon-turnip. See Turnip, wild 13-14 

Dragon's-claw. See Crawley-root 24-25 

Dropwort, western. See Indian-physic 42-43 

Dryopteris filix-mas and D. marginalis. See Male-fern 11-12 

Duckretter. See Hellebore, American 18-19 

Duck's-foot. See May-apple 39-40 

Durfa-grass. See Couch-grass 12-13 

Durfee-grass. See Couch-grass 12-13 

Dutch-grass. See Couch-grass 12-13 

Earth-gall. See Hellebore, American 18-19 

Echinacea angustifolia. See Echinacea, description 63 

description .1 63 

Elder, horse. See Elecampane 62-63 

Elecampane, description . 62-63 

Elf-dock. See Elecampane 62-63 

wort. See Elecampane 62-63 

Eryngium, E. aquaticum, and E. yuccifolium. See Water-eryngo 50-51 

Eryngo. See Water-eryngo 50-51 

Eryngo, water, description 50-51 

Eupatorium maculatum and E. purpureum. See Queen-of-the-meadow — 61-62 

Explanation of plates 68 

term "root drugs" 9 

Eye-balm. See Goldenseal 31-33 

root. See Goldenseal 31-33 

Fern, basket, evergreen wood, male shield, and marginal-fruited shield. 

See Male-fern 11-12 

male, description 11-12 

Feverroot. See Crawley-root 24-25 

Fin's-grass. See Couch-grass— 1 12-13 

Five-fingers. See Ginseng 4^-50 

Flag, blue, description 22-23 

See also under Sweet-flag. 

lily, and water. See Flag, blue '_ 22-23 

myrtle. See Sweet-flag 16 

poison. See Flag, blue 22-23 

See also under Sweet-flag. 

rattlesnake. See Water-eryngo : 50-51 

sweet, description 16 

See also under Flag, blue. 
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Flax, mountain. See Snakeroot, Seneca 45-^7 

Fleur-de-lis, American. See Flag, blue 22-23 

Flower-de-luce, American. See Flag, blue 22-23 

Fluctuation in prices of drugs 11 

Fortune-teller. See Dandelion 60-61 

Frasera, F. carolinensis, and F. walteri. See Colombo, American 53-54 

Fuller's-herb. See Soapwort 31 

Garget. See Pokeweed 29-30 

Gelsemium and G. sempervirens. See Jasmine, yellow - 51-52 

Gentian, yellow. See Colombo, American 53-54 

Geranium and G. maculatum, spotted, and wild. See Crane's-bill 44-45 

Gillenia, G. stipulacea, and G. trifoliata. See Indian-physic 42^3 

Gilliflower, mock. See Soapwort 31 

Ginger, Indian, and wild. See Snakeroot, Canada 25-26 

Ginseng, American. See Ginseng, description 49-50 

blue, and yellow. See Cohosh, blue 37-38 

description 49-50 

Goldenseal, description 31-33 

Goldthread, description 34 

Gowan, horse, and yellow. See Dandelion 60-61 

Grape, Oregon, description 36-37 

Rocky Mountain. See Oregon grape 36-37 

Grass, Chandler's, creeping wheat, devil's, dog, durfa, Durfee, Dutch, 
Fin's, quack, quake, quick, quitch, scutch, twitch, wheat, and 

witch. See Couch-grass 12-13 

couch, description 12-13 

myrtle, and sweet. See Sweet-flag 16 

Gravelroot and Indian gravelroot. See Queen-of-the-meadow 61-62 

Ground-centaury. See Colombo, American 53-54 

lemon. See May-apple 39-40 

raspberry. See Goldenseal 31-33 

squirrel pea. See Twinleaf 38-39 

Gum-plant. See Comfrey 57-58 

Hardock. See Burdock 64-65 

Healing-herb. See Comfrey 57-58 

Heart-snakeroot. See Snakeroot, Canada 25-26 

Hedge-pink. See Soapwort 31 

Hellebore, American, description ^ 18-19 

big, false, green, swamp, and white. See Hellebore, American. 18-19 

fetid. >8^ee Skunk-cabbage 15 

Helmetpod. See Twinleaf 38-39 

Helonias, description 17-18 

dioica. See Chamaelirium or Helonias, description 17-18 

Hemp, American, and Canadian. See Indian hemp, black 55-56 

black Indian, description 55-56 

Hog-apple. See May-apple 39-40 

Holly, mountain. See Oregon grape 36-37 

Horse-balm and horseweed. See Stoneroot 58-59 

elder and horseheal. See Elecampane 62-63 

gowan. See Dandelion__l 60-61 

Horsefly-weed. See Indigo, wild 43^4 
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Hurr-bur. See Burdock ^ 64-65 

Huskwort See Aletris 19-20 

Hydrangea arborescent and wild hydrangea. See Hydrangea, description. 41-42 

description 41-42 

Hydrastis and H. canadensis. See Goldenseal 31-33 

Indian apple. See May-apple 39-40 

balm and Indian shamrock.- See Bethroot 20-21 

dye, Indian turmeric, and Indian-paint, yellow. See Goldenseal— 31-33 

ginger. See Snakeroot, Canada 25-26 

gravelroot. See Queen-of-the-meadow 61-62 

hemp, black, description 55-56 

hippo. See Indian-physic 42-43 

lettuce. See Colombo, American 53-54 

paint, red. See Bloodroot 40-41 

physic, description 42-43 

See also Indian hemp, black. 

pink. See Pinkroot 52-53 

poke. See Hellebore, American 18-19 

posy. See Pleurisy-root 56-^57 

root. See Sarsaparilla, wild 48-^9 

shoe, yellow. See Lady's-slipper 23-24 

turnip. See Turnip, wild 13-14 

Indigo, American, white wild, and yellow ; indigo-broom and indigo-weed. 

See Indigo, wild 43-44 

wild, description 43-44 

Inkberry and red inkberry. See Pokeweed 29-30 

Introduction to bulletin 9-10 

Inul. See Elecampane 62-63 

Inula and I. helenium. See Elecampane 62-63 

Ipecac, American, and false. See Indian-physic 42-43 

Iris and I. versicolor. See Flag, blue 22-23 

Itchweed. See Hellebore, American 18-19 

Jack-in-the-pulpit. See Turnip, wild 13-14 

Jalap, cancer. See Pokeweed 29-30 

Jasmine, Carolina. See Jasmine, yellow 51-52 

yellow, description 51-52 

Jaundice-root. See Goldenseal 31-33 

Jeffersonia and J. diphylla. See Twinleaf 38-39 

Jessamine, Carolina. See Jasmine, yellow 51-52 

yellow, description 51-52 

Joe-pye-weed and spotted joe-pye-weed. See Queen-of-the-meadow^ 61-62 

Kidneyroot. See Queen-of-the-meadow 61-62 

King-of-the-meadow. See Queen-of-the-meadow 61-62 

Knitback. See Comfrey 57-58 

Knobgrass. See Stoneroot 58-59 

root. See Stoneroot 58-59 

weed. See Stoneroot .r 1 58-59 

Knotroot. See Stoneroot 58-59 
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Lady-by-the-gate. See Soapwort 31 

Lady's-slipper, description 23-24: 

large yellow, small yellow, and yellow. See LadyVslipper, 

description 23-24 

Lappa and L. major. See Burdock 64-65 

Latherwort. See Soapwort 31 

Lemon, ground, and wild. See May-apple 31>-40 

Leptandra and L. virginica. See Culver's-root 59-60 

Lettuce, Indian. See Colombo, American 53-54 

Licoilce, wild. See Sarsaparilla, wild 48-41> 

Life-of-man. See Sarsaparilla, wild 48-49' 

Lily, flag, liver, and snake. See Flag, blue 22-23 

wood. See Bethroot 20-21 

Liver-lily. See Flag, blue _1 _.__ 22-23 

London-pride. See Soapwort 31 

Lords-and-ladies. See Turnip, wild 13-14 

Mabonia, trailing. See Oregon grape 36-3T 

Male-fern, description 11-12 

nervine. See Lady's-slipper 23-24 

shield-fern. See Male-fern 1 11-12 

Mandrake, American, and wild. See May-apple 39-40 

Maple, vine. See Moonseed, Canada 40 

Marsh-milkweed. See Queen-of-tbe-meadow 61-62 

turnip. See Turnip, wild 13-14 

Masterwort. See Angelica, American 51 

May-apple, description 39-40 

Meadow-cabbage. See Skunk-cabbage 15 

pride. See Colombo, American 53-54 

turnip. See Turnip, wild 13-14 

Medicinal uses of root drugs 9 

Menispermum and M. canadense. See Moonseed, Canada 40 

Methods of cleaning and drying root drugs 10 

Milkweed, common, orange, swamp, and yellow. See Pleurisy-root 56-5T 

marsh. See Queen-of-tbe-meadow 61-62 

See also Indian hemp, black. 

Moccasin-flower, yellow. See Lady's-slipper 23-24 

Mock-gilliflower. See Soapwort 31 

Monkey-flower. See Lady's-slipper 23-24 

Moonseed, Canada, description 40 

Motherwort. See Queen-of-the-meadow 61-62 

Mountain-flax. See Snakeroot, Seneca 45-47 

holly. See Oregon grape 36-37 

Mouthroot. See Goldthread 34 

Myrtle-flag, myrtle-grass, and myrtle-sedge. See Sweet-flag 16 

sweet. See Sweet-flag 16 

Names of plants, confusion 10 

Nerve-root See Lady's-slipper 23-24 

Nervine, male. See Lady's-slipper 23-24 

Nettle-potato. See Stillingia 47-4g 
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Niggerhead. See Echinacea 63 

weed. See Queen-of-tbe-meadow 61-62 

Nightshade, American. See Polieweed 29-30 

Noah's-arlc, yellow. See Lady's-slipper 23-24 

Nosebleed. See Bethroot 20-21 

01d-maid*s-nightcap. See Crane's-bill 44-45 

pink. See Soapwort 31 

man's-root. See Sarsaparilla, wild 48—41) 

One-o'clock. See Dandelion •60-61 

Onion, bog. See Turnip, wild 13-14 

Orange-blossom. See Bethroot 20-21 

root. See Goldenseal and Pleurisy-root 31,56-57 

Oregon grape, description 36-37 

Ox-balm. See Stoneroot 58-59 

Panax quinquefolium. See Ginseng__j 49-50 

Pappoose-root. See Cohosh, blue 37-38 

Parilla, yellow. See Moonseed, Canada 40 

Pauson. See Bloodroot 40-^1 

Pea, ground-squirrel. See Twinleaf 38-39 

Pelican-flower. See Serpentaria 2ii-27 

Pepper-turnip and wild pepper. See Turnip, wild 13-14 

Petty-morrel. See Sarsaparilla, wild 48-49 

Phlox, Carolina, and P. ovata. See under Pinkroot 52-53 

woods. See Soapwort 31 

Physic-root. See Culver's-root 59-60 

Phytolacca, P. americana, and P. decandra. See Pokeweed 29-30 

Pigeon-berry. See Pokeweed 29-30 

Pink, Boston, chimney, hedge, and old-maid's. See Soapwort 31 

Carolina, Indian, and Maryland. See Pinkroot, description 52-53 

Pinkroot, Carolina, and East Tennessee. See Pinkroot, description 52-53 

description 52-53 

Plant names, confusion 10 

Plants furnishing root drugs 11-65 

descriptions 11-65 

Plates, explanation 68 

Pleurisy -root, description 56-57 

Pocan. See Pokeweed 29-^ 

Pockweed. See Skunk-cabbage 15 

Podophyllum and P. peltatum. See May-apple 39-40 

Poison-flag. See Flag, blue 22-23 

Sec also under Sweet-flag. 

Poke and Virginian poke. See Pokeweed 29-30 

Indian. See Hellebore, American 18-19 

stinking. See Skunk-cabbage : 15 

Pokeweed, description 29-30 

Polecat-weed. See Skunk-cabbage 15 

Polygala senega and P. senega var. latifolia. See Snakeroot, Seneca 45-47 

Porteranthus stipulatus and P. trifoliatus. See Indian-physic 42-43 

Potato, nettle. See Stillingia 47-48 

Preparation of root drugs for market 10-11 
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Prices, approximate range 11 

conditions affecting 11 

fluctuations 11 

paid to collectors 11 

Priest's-pintle. See Turnip, wild 18-14 

Puccoon, red, white, and puccoon-root. See Bloodroot „ 40-41 

yellow. See Goldenseal 31-38 

Pyramid-flower and pyramid-plant. See Colombo, American 53-54 

Quack -grass. See Couch-grass . 12-13 

Quake-grass. See Couch-grass 12-13 

Queen-of-the-meadow, description .61-62 

Queen's-delight and queen's-root. See Stillingia 47^8 

Quick-grass. See Couch-grass 12-13 

Quillwort. See Queen-of-the-meadow 61-62 

Quitch-grass. See Couch-grass 12-13 

Rabbit's-root. See Sarsaparilla, wild 48-49 

Kaccoon-berry. See May-apple 39-40 

Raspberry, ground. See Goldenseal 31-33 

Rattlebush. See Indigo, wild l_ 43-44 

Rattleroot. See Cohosh, black -_ 35-36 

Rattle-snakeroot, rattletop, and rattleweed. See Cohosh, black 35-36 

Rattlesnake-flag, rattlesnake-master, and rattlesnake-weed. See Water 

eryngo 50-51 

root. See Snakeroot, Seneca 45-47 

Red-benjamin. Sec Bethroot 20-21 

berry. See Ginseng 49-50 

root. See Bloodroot 40-41 

weed. See Pokeweed 29-30 

Rheumatism-root. See Yam, wild, and Twinleaf 21-22,38-39 

weed. See Indian hemp, black 55-56 

Richleaf. See Stoneroot 58-59 

Richweed. See Cohosh, black, and Stoneroot 35-36,58-59 

Riverbank-dogbane. See Indian hemp, black 55-56 

Rocky Mountain grape. Sec Oregon grape 36-37 

Root drugs, cleaning 10 

collection 10-11 

dealers, communication necessary 11 

samples to be sent 10-11 

descriptions 11-65 

drying, method 10 

time required 10 

explanation of term 9 

medicinal uses 9 

methods of cleaning and drying 10 

number described 9 

official and nonofficial 9 

packing for shipment 10 

plants furnishing 11-65 

preparation for market 10-11 
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Root drugs, samples for dealers 10, 11 

time for collecting 10 

required for drying 10 

Ruellia ciliosa. See under Pinkroot ^_ 52-53 

Rumex, R. crispus, and R. obtusifolius. See Docls, yellow 27-29 

Rush, sweet. See Sweet-flag 16 

Sampson-root. See Echinacea 63 

Sang. See Ginseng 49-50 

Sangree-root See Serpentaria 26-27 

Sangrel. See Serpentaria 26-27 

Sanguinaria and S. canadensis. See Bloodroot 40-^1 

Saponaria and S. officinalis. See Soapwort 31 

Saponary. See Soapwort 31 

Sarsaparilla, American, false, and Virginian. See Sarsaparilla, wild 48-49 

Texas, and yellow. See Moonseed, Canada : 40 

wfld, description 48-49 

Scabwort See Elecampane 62-63 

Scoke. See Pokeweed 29-30 

Scourwort. See Soapwort 31 

Scutch-grass. See Couch-grass 12-13 

Sedge, cinnamon, myrtle, and sweet. See Sweet-flag 16 

Segg, sweet. See Sweet-flag 16 

Seneca-root. See Snakeroot, Seneca 45-47 

Senega. See Snakeroot, Seneca 45-47 

Serpentaria, description 26-27 

Texas and Virginia. See Serpentaria 26-27 

Serpentary. See Serpentaria 26-27 

Seven-barks. See Hydrangea 41^2 

Shameface. See Crane's-bill 41-4 5 

Shamrock, Indian. See Bethroot 20-21 

Sheepweed. See Soapwort 31 

Shield-fern, male, and marginal-fruited. See Male-fern ^ 11-12 

Shoofly. See Indigo, wild 43-44 

Shotbush. See Sarsaparilla, wild 48-49 

Silverleaf. See Stillingia 47-48 

Skunk-cabbage, description 15 

weed. See Skunk-cabbage 15 

Slippery-root. See Comfrey 57-58 

Slunkweed. See Queen-of-the-meadow ^ : 61-62 

Snagrel. See Serpentari-a 26-27 

Snakebite. See Bloodroot ^ 40-41 

lily. See Flag, blue 22-23 

root, black. See Snakeroot, Canada, and Cohosh, black 25-26, 35-36 

button, and corn. See Water-eryngo 50-51 

Canada, description 25-26 

colt's-foot, heart, southern, and Vermont. See Snakeroot, 

Canada ___. 25-26 

rattle. See Cohosh, black 35-36 

Red River, Texas, and Virginia. See Serpentaria 26-27 

Seneca, description 45-47 

Senega. See Snakeroot, Seneca 45-47 
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Snakeweed. See Serpentaria 2(>-27 

weed, black. See Snakeroot, Canada 25-26 

Soaproot. See Soapwort, description 31 

wort, common. See Soapwort, description 31 

description 31 

Spathyema foetida. See Skunk-cabbage 15 

Speedwell, tall. See Culver*s-root 59-60 

^piceberry. See Sarsaparilla, wild 48-49 

Spigelia and S. marilandica. See Pinkroot 52-53 

Spignet. See Sarsaparilla, wild 48-49 

Spikenard, American, California, and small. See Sarsaparilla, wild 48-49 

Squawflower. See Bethroot 20-21 

root. See Betbroot ; Cohosb, black ; and Cobosb, blue. 20-21, 35-36, 37-38 

Starbloom. See Pinkroot 52-53 

grass. See Aletrls : 19-20 

wort. See Chamaelirium and Aletris 17-18, 19-20 

wort, drooping. See Cbamaelirium 17-18 

mealy. See Aletris 19-20 

yellow. See Elecampane 62-63 

Starchwort. See Turnip, wild 13-14 

Stick-button. See Burdock 64-65 

Stillingia, description 47-48 

sylvatica. See Stillingia, description 47-48 

Stoneroot, description 58-50 

Stork's-bill. See Crane's-bill 44-45 

Sunflower, wild. See Elecampane 62-63 

Swallowwort, orange. See Pleurisy-root 56-57 

Swamp-cabbage. See Skunk-cabbage 15 

hellebore. See Hellebore, American 18-19 

milkweed. See Pleurisy-root 56-57 

turnip. See Turnip, wild 13-14 

Sweet-betty, and sweet-william, wild. See Soapwort 31 

cane, sweet grass, sweet myrtle, sweetroot, sweet rush, sweet sedge, 

and sweet segg. See Sweet-flag 16 

flag, description 16 

See also under Flag, blue. 

slumber. See Bloodroot 40-41 

Symphytum and S. oflicinale. See Comfrey 57-58 

Symplocarpus foetidus. See Skunk-cabbage 15 

Taraxacum, T. dens-leonis, T. oflacinale, and T. taraxacum. See Dande- 
lion 60-61 

Tetterwort See Bloodroot 40-41 

Tickleweed. See Hellebore, American 18-10 

Trillium and T. erectum, ill-scented, purple, and red. See Bethroot 20-21 

Triticum and T. repens. See Couch-grass 12-13 

True-love. See Bethroot 20-21 

Trumpet-flower, evening. See Jasmine, yellow 1 51-52 

weed. See Queen-of-the-meadow '__ 61-62 

Tuberroot. See Pleurisy-root 1 56-57 

Turkey-claw. See Crawley-root 24-25 

Turmeric. See Bloodroot ^ 40-41 
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Turmeric, Indian, and turmeric-Foot. See Goldenseal 31-33 

Turnip, dragon, Indian, marsh, meadow, pepper, and swamp. See Turnip, 

wild 13-14 

wild, description 13-14 

Twinleaf, description 38-39 

Twitch-grass. See Couch-grass 12-13 

Umbil-root and yellow umbil. See Lady's-slipper 23-24 

Umbrella-plant. See May-apple 39-40 

Unicorn-plant. See Aletris 19-20 

root. See Chamaelirium and Aletris 17-18, 19-20 

root, false. See Chamaelirium 17-18 

true. See Aletris 19-20 

Unicorn' s-horn. See Chamaelirium and Aletris 17-18,19-20 

Valerian, American. See Lady's-slipper 2'^24: 

Vegetable calomel. See May-apple 39-40 

Venus'-cup and Venus'-shoe. See Lady's-slipper 23-24 

Veratrum, V. album, and V. viride, American, green, and true. See Helle- 
bore, American 18-19 

Veronica, tall, and V. virginica. See Culver's-root 59-60 

Vine-maple. See Moonseed, Canada 40 

Wake-robin. See Turnip, wild 13-14 

robin, ill-scented, purple, and red. See Bethroot 20-21 

Water-eryngo, description 1 50-51 

flag. See Flag, blue 22-23 

Wheat-grass and creeping wheat-grass. See Couch-grass 12-13 

Whiteroot. See Pleurisy-root 1 56-57 

Whorlywort. See Culver's-root 59-60 

Windroot. See Pleurisy-root 56-57 

Witch-grass. See Couch-grass 12-13 

Woodbine, Carolina wild. See Jasmine, yellow 51-52 

Wood-fern, evergreen. See Male-fern 11-12 

lily. See Bethroot 20-21 

Woods-phlox. See Soapwort 31 

AVorld's-wonder. See Soapwort __ 31 

AVormgrass, wormweed, and American wormroot. See Pinljroot 52-53 

Yam, wild, description 21-22 

Yellow-eye. See Goldenseal 31-33 

root. See Goldenseal, Goldthread, and Twinleaf 31-33, 34, 38-39 

Yellows. See Lady's-slipper 23-24 
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No. 49. Culture of the Central American Rubber Tree. 1903. Price, 25 cents. 

50. Wild Rice: Itis Uses and Propagation. -1908. Price, 10 cents. 

51. Miscellaneous Papers; 1905.. Price, 5 cents. 

52. Wither-Tip and Other Diseases of Citrus Trees and Fruits Caused by 

Colletotrichuna Gloeosporioldes. 1904. Price, 15 cents. 

53. The Date Palm. 1904. Price, 20 cents. 

54. Persian Gulf Dates. 1903. Price, 10 cents. 

55. The Dry Rot of Potatoes: 1904. Price, 10 cents. 

56. Nomenclature of the Apple. 1905. Price, 30 cents. : 
■ 57. Methods Used for Controlling Siand Dunes. 1904. . Price, 10 cents. 

5a The Vitality and Germination of Seeds. 1904. Price, 10 cents. 

59. Pasture, Meadow, and Forage Crops in- Nebraska. 1904. Price, 10 

cents. - . 

60. A Soft Rot of the Calla Lily. 1004. Price, 10 cents. 

61. The Avocado in Florida. 1904. Price, 5 cents. 

62. $Jotes on Egyptian Agriculture. 1904. Price, 10 cents. 

63. Investigations of Rusts. 1904. Price, 10 cents. 

64. A Method of Destroying or Preventing the Growth of Algae and Certain 

Pathogenic Bacteria in Water Supplies. 1904. Price, 5 'cents. 

65. Reclamation of Cape Cod Sand Dunes. 1904. Price, 10 cents. 

. 66. Seeds and Plants Imported. Invehtory No. 10. 1905. Price, 20 cents. 

67. Rahge Investigations in Arizona. 1904. . Price, 15 cents. 

68. . North American Species of Agrostis. 1905. Price, 10 cents. 

69. American Varieties of Lettuce. 1904. Price, 15 cents. 
. 70. The Comme^rcial Status of Pilrum Wheat. 1904. Price, 10 cents. 

71. Soil Inoculation for Legumes. 1905. Price, 15 cents. 

72. Miscellaneous Papers. . 1905. Price, 5 cents, 

73. The Development of Single-Germ Beet Seed. 1905. Price, 10 cents. 

74. Prickly Pear and Other Cacti as Food for Stock. 1Q05. Price,, 5 cents. 
75*, Range Management in the State of Washington. 1905. Price/ 5 cents. 

76. Copper as an Alglcide and Disinfectant in Water Supplies. 1905. 

Price, 5 cents. 

77. The Avocado, a Salad Fruit from the Tropics. 1905i Price, 5 cents. 

78. Improving the Qualify of Wheat. 1905. Price, 10 cents. 

79. Tlie Variability of Wheat Varieties in Resistance to Toxic Salts. 1905. 

Price, 5 cents. 

80. Agricultural Explorations in Algeria. 1905. Price, 5 cents. 
31. Evolution of Ceilular Structures. 1905. Price, 5 cents. 

82. Grass Lands of the South Alaska Coast 1905. Price, 10 cents. 

83. The Vitality of Buried Seeds. 1005. Price,. 5 cents. 

84. The Seeds of the Bluegrasses. 1905. Price, 5. cents. 

85. The Principles of Mushroom Growing. 1905. Price, 5 cents. 

86. Agriculture without Irrigation in the Sahara Desert. 1905. Price, 5 

cents. ' 

87. Disease Resistance of Potatoes. 1905. Price, 5 cents, 

Sa Weevil-Resisting Adaptations of the Cotton Plant. 1906. Price, . 10 
cents. 

89. Wild Medicinal Plants of the United States. 1906. Price, 5 cents. 

90. Miscellaneous Papers. 1906. Price, 5 cents. 

91. Varieties of tobacco Seed Disti-ibuted, etc. 1906. Price, 5 cents. 

92. Date Varieties and Date Culture in Tunis. 1906. Price, 25 cents. 

93. The Control of Apple Bitter-Rot. 1906. Price. 10 cents. 

94. Farin. Practice with Forage Crops in Western Oregon, etc. 1906. 

Price 10* cents ^ 

95. A New Type of Red Clo\^r. 1906. Piice, 10 cents. 

96. Tobacco Breeding, 1907. Price, 15 cents. 

97. Seeds and Plants Imported. Inventory No. 11. 1907. Price, 30 cents. 

98. Soy Bean Varieties. 1907. Price, 15 cents. . ^ 

99. A Quick Method for the Determination of Moisture in. Grain. 1907. 

Price, 5 cents. * 

100. Miscellaneous Papers. 1907. Price, 25 cents. 
' 101. Contents of and Index to Bulletins Nos. 1 to 100. [In press.] 

102. Miscellaneous Papers. 1907. I*rice, 15 cents. 

103. Dry Farming in the Great Basin. 1907. Price, 10 cents. 

104. The Use of Feldspathic Rocks as Fertilizers. 1907. Price. 5 cents. 

105. The Relation of the Composition of the Leaf to the Burning Qualities 

of Tobacco. 1907. I*rice, 10 cents. 
, 106. Seeds and Plants Imported. Inventory No. 12. [In press.] 
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